up all over the country, each ca- 
pable of accommodating from 
95,000 to 50,000 men, a glimpse into the 
interior of one showing how the govern- 
ment supplies such a large number of men 
with fresh bread should prove interesting. 

Camp Dodge, near Des Moines, is a 
typical case. This cantonment is nearing 
completion, and is designed to care for 
approximately 45,000 soldiers. 

Lieutenant Jack Fogarty is in charge of 
Bakery Company No. 43 at this camp. 
He is vice-president of the Bast-Fogarty 
Milling Co., of Des Moines, and is un- 
doubtedly one of the best-known flour 
salesmen in Towa. He has 101 men in his 
company, which he himself organized, and 
which is made up largely of Des Moines 
men, with a number of practical bakers 
among them. 

A central bakery building has been 
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ARMY FIELD BAKERY AT CAMP DODGE 


erected at Camp Dodge. It contains 
three large ovens, has an electric dough 
mixer and proofing-room, and a storage 
room large enough to hold two days’ bak- 
ing. Room is also provided for three car- 
loads of flour. The building has a cemeut 
floor, and is one of the most substantial in 
the camp. 

In addition, there is a battery of seven 
field ovens, each with a capacity of 2,000 
loaves daily. The ovens are all in separate 
tents, and each tent is a unit in itself. A 
squad of six men in each tent, under the 
direction of a sergeant, who is an experi- 
enced baker, performs every operation, 
from mixing the dough to taking the bread 
from the ovens. When the full 45,000 men 
are at the cantonment, the number of ovens 
will be doubled and the output increased 
to 30,000 2-Ib loaves daily. 

The bake tents are heated in cold weath- 
er by a small camp stove such as is used 


A Battery of Field Ovens 
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Getting Ready for the Oven 
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by American troops. Lieutenant Fogarty 
expects to instruct his men how to build 
clay ovens and turn out good bread under 
emergency conditions such as are some- 
times. experienced in warfare when the 
bakery equipment fails to arrive or, for 
some reason or other, is out of commission. 

The field ovens at Camp Dodge are 
those commonly used in the army. An 
oven can be set up, a trench dug and be 
ready for. baking in about 45 minutes. 
The can in the front of the oven, as seen 
in the illustration, is to heat water for use 
in mixing dough. In this way the tem- 
perature of the dough can be kept at 80 
degrees, no matter how cold the weather 
may be. 

The bread is made from what Lieuten- 
ant Fogarty calls a three-punch dough. 
When baked, it is taken into the storage- 
room to age. When company representa- 
tives come to the bakery for their quota 
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of bread, they get it from a flyproof chute 
instead of coming into the bakery itself. 
The bread is packed in basswood boxes, 
instead of canvas bags as in the past. 
This keeps the bread in good condition 
and prevents it from being mashed. 

The bakers are required to keep them- 
selves scrupulously clean and neat in ap- 
pearance. The new bakery building at 
Camp Dodge contains a shower bath and, 
in addition, there is another shower bath 
in connection with the bakery company’s 
barracks. Every man must bathe at least 
once daily. Each is examined regularly 
by the camp’s surgeons, and is expected 
to keep his nails manicured. Major-Gen- 
eral Plummer, the commandant, is a firm 
believer in sanitation, and drops into the 
bakery regularly to see that the bakers live 
up to instructions. 

The officers in charge of these various 
army field bakeries have their hands full 


A Fresh Batch from the Field Oven 


The Type of Bread Baked at Camp Dodge 
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from early in the morning until late at 
night. They are required to look after 
every detail, and have little time for relax- 
ation. 

A LETTER FROM CAPTAIN STERN 


Paul J. Stern, president of the Atlas 
Bread Co., of Milwaukee, is captain of 
Bakery Company No. 36, now stationed at 
Camp Greene, Charlotte, North Carolina. 
The following letter from Captain Stern 
to Joseph M. Bell, secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of the Baking Industry, 
and read by him at the recent annual con- 
vention at Chicago, gives one an idea of 
the amount of work and routine of camp 
life: k 
“I am working constantly from 5 a.m. 
to 6 p.m. As I am the only officer of this 
company of 100 men, only 16 of whom have 
seen service, it is incumbent upon me to 
instruct them in military drills such as a 
bakery company has, in hygiene and sani- 
tation; my clerks in army paper work, 
which is considerable; my supply sergeant 
in methods of keeping inventory, and the 
eer generally in baking. 

“This company is rather a conglomerate 
mass, for out of the entire personnel we 
only have 22 bakers; the balance of the 
company being chauffeurs, bookkeepers, 
travelling men, hotel clerks, farmers, 
saloonkeepers, etc. These men all need in- 
struction in baking, aside from instruction 
they receive in the school for the soldier. 

“As my first camp at California was 
abandoned, I was compelled to take the 
company across the continent to this camp. 
Fifteen minutes before the train left, 36 
recruits arrived whom I had to take along. 
I also had to carry a prisoner who had 
been tried that morning. My company up 
to that time had not opened its mess, and 
it was certainly some job to open one on 
the train. We arrived here in fine shape, 
and immediately pitched camp on very 
uneven red clay soil. As there are not 
many troops here yet, we fortunately did 
not have to bake much bread. We baked 
12,000 lbs of field bread in two days. The 
capacity of this company is, normally, 
about 25,000 Ibs per day, which amount 
will be necessary for this camp of 30,000 
troops. 

“Army bread is mixed, weighed and 
molded by hand. We have no machinery 
of any kind. The ovens are all portable, 
and can be knocked down and set up in an 
hour. They are very good bakers. The 
formula for a batch of bread to fill these 
ovens is as follows: 150 lbs flour, 114 lbs 
sugar, 11, lbs salt, 1144 lbs lard (occa- 
sionally), 3 lb yeast, 80 lbs water. 

“Fhis dough is weighed in loaves of 
either 2 lbs 3 ozs or 4 Ibs 7 ozs. I am 
more convinced than ever that the larger 
the loaf the better the flavor and keeping 
quality, and I would recommend that all 
commercial bakers aim to educate the 
public to buy loaves weighing upwards of 
2 Ibs, which loaves, to be of the best keep- 
ing quality, should be baked in sheets, for 
by doing so you are baking a larger mass 
at one time. 

“One would be surprised at the enthusi- 
asm and intelligence displayed by the 
members of this company. The personnel 
comes from all walks of life, but all are 
very anxious to learn and none of them 
shirk any of their duties. They are a fine 
example of the wonderful American spirit. 
Their company and their work is their 
pride, and should any one of them do 
anything to injure the reputation of this 
company, he would hear from the others 
in no mild terms. If all bakery com- 
panies in the army are of the same caliber 
as my company, I am sure that the baking 
business in general will have the oppor- 
tunity of obtaining many good bakers for 
their plants, for the men are excellently 
trained and learn why they do things, and 
at the same time are educated in all opera- 
tions of a bakery.” 

Rosert T. Bearry. 


Floyd Gibbons, in the Chicago Tribune, 
writing from American headquarters in 
France, under date of Oct. 8: 

Time and progress are making arrange- 
ments for the interment of another army 
tradition in the dusty museum alongside 
of the stone ax, the bow and arrow and the 
muzzle-loading blunderbuss. The latest 
coaeneye for retirement is the army hard- 
tack. 

The soldiers, at least on the western 
front, no longer make long marches into 
battle, marches that necessitate the carry- 
ing of each man’s rations by himself, That 
all happened back in the days of the hard- 
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tack. Nowadays, the men have bakery 
bread delive to them every day, even 
up in the front-line trenches, and hard- 
tack has been relegated to the last place. 


AMERICAN BREAD BEST 


The United States soldiers in France are 
receiving. better white bread today than 
any of their fighting comrades. I have 
eaten the British war bread; it is fairly 


good. I have tasted the French war bread; 
it is worse. I have heard of the German 
substitute for bread with its suspicious 


never. baked before in their lives and have 
learned the. art since their recent enlist- 
ment. 
The type of this bakery is known to 
every man in the United States army. It 
is the field bakery—the efficient, fast- 
moving, portable unit of the day when war 
called for maneuvers and when the bak- 
eries had to follow the troops as quickly as 
possible. 

The requirements for speed and porta- 
bility naturally decreased the productivity 
of these units. In France today, however, 





/ 
The Central Bakery Building at Camp Dodge 


percentage of sawdust, and will eliminate 
it from the comparison. 

When we consider the American sol- 
diers’ bread, Minneapolis may well 
proud of “her best.” Piles and piles of 
sacks of flour have carried her name to the 
ports in France. Numerous surprise 
analysis tests of flour have indicated that 
Minneapolis, in doing her bit, has no 
tendency toward the embalmed beef and 
the other food scandals of the past. 

I have spent an interesting day at the 
United States bakery which is supplying 
the bread for our army. For obvious rea- 
sons the number of men employed there, 


the bakery which is commissioned to sup- 
ply an army or armies is a stable, perma- 
nent and thoroughly organized institution 
just the same as any of the privately oper- 
ated bakeries either in New York or 
Chicago. 

These bakeries must be operated on the 
rinciples of efficiency and economy of 
abor and space. Such a plant must be 

located at a rail center which makes it pos- 
sible for the bread to be loaded on the 
trains at the minimum expenditure of time 
and labor for quick delivery at the dis- 
tributing stations at the rail heads back of 
the lines, from which it is taken to the 





Lieutenant Jack Fogarty in Front of One of His Field Ovens 


the number of loaves or the pounds of 
bread produced daily and the number of 
ovens in use are unmentionable, but it is 
sufficient to say that the bakery is working 
at a record.number of ovens which never 
are permitted to grow cold, and that the 
two 12-hour shifts of bakers serve them 
night and day. 

Besides the regular bakers, who are 
graduates of the army schools at Fort 


Riley, Fort Bliss and San Francisco, the 
personnel includes several men who have 


advanced positions by truck, wagon, pack 
animal, or man. 


. PERMANENT BRITISH PLANT 


Behind the British lines I visited one big 
bakery plant which was housed in a mod- 
ern five-story. cement building and which 
was producing 225,000 loaves of bread a 
day, an amount which was made possible 
only by the centralized and efficient loca- 
tion of the several departments, ranging 
from the reception of the flour on the top 
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floor, through the mixing tubs and raising 
bins, to the ovens on the first floor from 
which the loaves were removed easily to 
the drying racks near by. 

Compared with the American field bak- 
ery, this was a model of efficiency. But 
the American military genius has the 
vision to exceed that British bakery, anq 
that vision will be re-enforced from the 
American commercial life, where men «|- 
ready have visualized that vision in their 
cold, everyday practices. 

The British effort can be outdone by in- 
stallation of dough-mixing machinery 
which will do away with the long and less 
sanitary hand-mixing process. It can be 
done in true American fashion by the in- 
stallation of new ovens with which Chi- 
cagoans are familiar from billboard jllis- 
trations, where the dough is placed on a 
moving chain which takes it through the 
ovens and brings it out at the other end, 
baked and ready for the drying racks. 





Bread Regulations Abroad 


The following are the bread regulations 
in force in Great Britain and France, 
compiled from the Food Supply Manual 
and other sources of information by Jo- 
seph M. Bell, secretary National Associa- 
tion of the Baking Industry: 


ENGLISH 


Use of wheat except for flour or seed 
prohibited. 

Fancy cakes and breads prohibited, or 
limited content prescribed. 

ixport of bread or breadstuff prohib- 
ited. 

Mixture of not more than 25 per cent or 
less than 10 per cent of rice, barley, corn, 
oats, rye or bran compulsory. Bread must 
be made only of this mixed flour. 

Bread must be 12 hours old before sold. 

Shape defined. ; 

No currant or milk bread permitted. 

No sugar in bread permitted. 

No exchange of bread permitted. 

No bread sold except by weight. 

Weight fixed at 1 lb or multiple thereof, 

Weight of rolls fixed at 2 ozs. 

The extraction of flour from wheat is 
raised to a basis of 81 per cent. 

The only loaves allowed are the tin loaf 
and the one-piece oven-bottom loaf. 

No bread or other product of the ce- 
reals mentioned above must be wasted. 

The food controller has taken over all 
flour mills of the United Kingdom which 
use wheat in the making of flour, except 
those with an output of less than five sacks 
of flour per hour. 


FRENCH 


Extract from report of Davis B. Levis, 
American vice-consul, St. Etienne, giving 
regulations for the Department of the 
Loire. 

Wheat weighs 61.7 Ibs to bu; price, 
$2.70 per bu. 

Flour is .05425c per lb or $10 per bbl. 

Bread is sold for .048¢ per 1-lb loaf. 

The baker is given a subsidy of 10 
francs per 100 kilos, which amounts to 
$1.71 per bbl. As a result of this ar- 
rangement the flour costs the baker $8.29 
per bbl, from which he produces a 1-lb 
loaf of bread for .048c. 





Bakery Conditions Good 


C. N. Power, president Sunville Baking 
Co., Pueblo, Colo: General conditions in 
the baking business have been very 00d 
in this community. . There have been no 
changes in price since the Food Adminis- 
tration took charge, but some must be 
made soon. Bread has been sold all sea- 
son on a basis of $9 flour, and now the 
bakers must. pay $11. Consequently, 
there must be an increase in prices or de- 
crease in the size of the loaves. 

Bakers are awaiting government regu- 
lations, in order that all changes may be 
made at one time. The Pueblo public has 
been advised through the newspapers that 
they need expect no reduction in the price 
of bread and that there may be an in- 
crease, 

My opinion is that there will be more 
bread baked in the homes this winter than 
usual, owing to the high price of bread 
and the constant agitation of the high- 
cost-of-living question, which impels the 
women to make an unusual effort to econ- 
omize. Whether they really do economize 
by baking their own bread is not to the 

oint. If they think they do, it is just as 
ad as if they really did, 
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DEFINITE AND CONCERTED ACTION 
NEEDED 


In the preceding issue of its Bakery 
Number The Northwestern Miller urged 
the American bakers to abandon argument 
and try to give the public a loaf of bread 
of some sort or kind that would meet the 
popular demand, stating that this was 
largely psychological. There is but little 
evidence to show that this advice was gen- 
erally followed; bakers are still engaged 
in presenting irrefutable reasons why they 
are unable to produce certain results, 
theorists are still contending that they can 
and must perform the impossible, the 
public is impatiently waiting for a ma- 
terially cheaper loaf and the problem re- 
mains unsolved. 

The milling trade, meanwhile, has been 
devoting itself earnestly to the task of 
co-operating with the Food Administrator 
and helping him obtain his results. It has 
subjected itself willingly to definite rules 
and regulations imposed by the Milling 
Division of the Food Administration, and 
is conforming to them, It has had many 
difficulties to overcome, it has surmounted 
most of them and will soon meet the re- 
mainder in a satisfactory manner. It is 
rapidly accustoming itself to changed con- 
ditions and operating in perfect harmony 
with Washington. The organization es- 
tablished for the government of the trade 
is no longer tentative and experimental, it 
is fixed, practical and successfully per- 
forming its functions, growing more 
effective every day. 

The millers have played the Food Ad- 
ministrator’s game in good faith from the 
beginning, willingly submitting themselves 
to established authority; they have put 
their house in order and are in position to 
prove that, so far as their work is con- 
cerned, they are performing it faithfully 
and loyally. From the time they receive 
the wheat until they deliver it to the buyer 
as flour they can show an absolutely clean 
bill of health, and they are selling their 
product as cheaply as it can be sold and 
maintain the solvency of their establish- 
ments. This is an undoubted, well- 
authenticated fact susceptible of over- 
whelming proof. 

The troubles of the millers are about 
over; they have squarely met the issue 
brought about by the war, and are on a 
sound and safe basis, four-square with the 
public. Unless The Northwestern Miller 
is mistaken—and it hopes it is—the trou- 
bles of the bakers are only beginning. 
Frankly, they are not right either with the 
Food Administration or the public. Their 
position is an exposed one and, unless 
they take prompt steps to get fully in line 
with the pro of government food 
control, they will soon find themselves 
under the guns of popular opprobrium. 

Although the price of flour at the mill 
has been very materially reduced since 
food control was established, the consumer 
complains that he has not received the 
benefit to which he is justly entitled. It is 
useless to tell him what is quite true, that 
had it not been for food control, flour 


would now be selling at twenty-five dollars 
a barrel; he refuses to be satisfied with 
supposititious figures. He asks, and not 
unreasonably, why, if flour is cheaper at 
the mill, it is not proportionately cheaper 
at the retail grocery, and why bread is not 
cheaper. Plausible theories will not 
answer this question; he demands facts 
and figures, and he is going to get them, or 
fight. 

“When the wholesaler exacts a profit of 
anywhere from one to two dollars on the 
price of a barrel of flour, and the retailer 
adds two to three dollars a barrel for his 
profit, which is a common although not 
universal practice, it is small wonder that 
the consumer complains. On the barrel of 
flour, for manufacturing which the miller 
receives a profit of twenty-five cents, the 
wholesaler and retailer in some cases 
make, jointly, from three to five dollars. 
The explanation of this is that the miller’s 
profit is limited by the Food Administra- 
tion, while the profits of the intermediaries 
are limited only by the amount the con- 
sumer can be prevailed upon to pay. The 
answer to this problem is that the chain 
from the farmer to the consumer must be 
straightened out; the wholesaler and 
retailer must be regulated and controlled 
by the Food Administration, 

There are several ways in which this can 
and ultimately will be done. If the whole- 
saler and retailer refuse willingly to co- 
operate with the Food Administrator in 
lowering their profits on flour to a definite 
and reasonable figure, they can readily be 
brought to terms by the Food Administra- 
tion, which can buy flour from the mill at 
mill prices, and sell it direct to the con- 
sumer for cash in communities where the 
intermediaries insist on too large a profit. 
Such competition would speedily put an 
end to excessive profits. Or the Food 
Administrator can require millers to sell 
to consumers on the “cash and carry” 
basis at a small advance over the mill price 
in places where flour is too high. It can 
be depended upon that the Food Admin- 
istration will go further than the miller in 
regulating the price of flour and prevent- 
ing inordinate or disproportionate gains. 

In regard to the price of the loaf of 
bread, of which the consumer complains, 
the responsibility rests with the baker, and 
he will be obliged to give a strict account 
of himself. There have been many commit- 
tee conferences, and much patriotic “reso- 
looting” at conventions, but the charge is 
made that the bakers, someway, avoid the 
issue and have not thus far arrived at a 
definite and satisfactory basis of under- 
standing with the Food Administration. 
This is unfortunate for the American bak- 
ing trade, and the inference is that its 
members, while their individual intentions 
may be excellent, lack the collective 
breadth of view or executive ability to get 
themselves in line with the march of 
events. > ion 

How do the facts in regard to the cur- 
rent price of the loaf justify such criti- 
cism? The Northwestern , with the 


most sympathetic feeling for the bakery 





trade, fears that they go far toward war- 
ranting it. On ber 22, according 
to the report from Washington, the price 
of a sixteen-ounce loaf of bread in one 
place in the United States, an eastern 
town, was six cents; in another, seven and 
a half cents; in three other places, eight 
cents; in eleven places, fifteen cents; and 
in one place, twenty cents. The variation 
in the price of the twelve- and fourteen- 
ounce loaves was —, great at the 
various points covered by the report. 

It is of course possible to account to a 
degree for this variation in price by the 
comparative quality of the loaf sold and 
the price of flour used by the baker. These 
are unknown quantities, nevertheless they 
do not account for the fact that a loaf of 
bread in one town costs but six cents, 
while in another it costs twenty cents. 
Nor does proximity to a mill seem to make 
any difference; the price is apt to be as 
high or even higher in a place producing 
flour as in one far remote from a milling 
center. 

The solution of the problem should 
properly rest with the bakers themselves. 
It may be a very hard and difficult one, 
but this is all the more reason why the 
bakers should supply the answer. The 
policy of the Food Administrator is to 
co-operate with a trade which shows a 
genuine desire and possesses the ability to 
organize and control itself for the national 
benefit. If, however, it is unable or un- 
willing to administer its own affairs, he 
will be obliged to set up definite control 
and administration through such agencies 
as he can find available for his purpose. 

The public will be and must be served, 
and it is necessary. to the welfare of the 
nation and its allies that it should be 
served. If the baking trade realizes this 
fact, and the further one that it is a very 
essential and important agency of public 
service, it will play the game, not par- 
tially but wholly; it will meet the issue, 
not avoid it, and its appointed representa- 
tives will make it their business, not to 
emphasize difficulties and find lions in the 
path, but to go to the task with good. will 
and good faith, resolved to meet the Food 
Administration more than halfway and 
provide some system of standardization 
which will meet all requirements squarely 
and fairly. Until this is done the baking 
industry is in danger of public suspicion 
and distrust which will become more acute 
as time passes. 





BACKBITING DENIED 


According to a dispatch received by The 
Northwestern Miller from the Food Ad- 
ministrator, the statement referred to in 
last week’s issue of The Northwestern 
Miller did not emanate from any one in 
the Food Administration. 

The Northwestern Miller regrets that 
this repudiation of the criticism credited 
in the newspaper report to “a member of 
the Food Administration” did not reach it 
before the editorial entitled “Stop the 
Backbiting” was printed, October 16. The 
telegram denying responsibility for the 
quotation was thirty-six hours in reaching 
Minneapolis, and arrived after the issue 
had been published. 

The quotation reflecting upon the mill- 
ing trade, and falsely credited to “a mem- 
ber of the Food Administration,” ap- 
peared in a dispatch to the Chicago Trib- 
une written by Arthur Sears Henning, 
dated Washington, October 12; it was pub- 
lished in that journal, and certain pro- 
vincial newspapers which take its service, 
on October 13. It was as follows: “ ‘The 
millers could sell flour much cheaper and 
still make a handsome profit in view of the 
great profits from the by-products,’ said a 
member of the Food Administration to- 
day.” 

It appears that Mr. Arthur Sears Hen- 
ning, Washington correspondent of the 
Chicago Tribune and the provincial news- 
papers which take its service, invented the 
authority he quoted. Either this, or some 
one connected with the Food Administra- 
tion, is engaged in anonymous backbiting, 
which seems improbable. 

It is unnecessary to comment on a 
newspaper which, in times such as these, 
tolerates a Washington correspondent 
who, to serve his own ends, will invent 
authorities for his statements; nor is it 
necessary to comment on the provincial 
press which is so stupid as to accept such 
service as being reliable and responsible. 
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JAMES McDANIEL 

The death of James McDaniel, which 
occurred in Minneapolis on October 21, 
severs another link in the sadly diminish- 
ing chain of human lives which connects 
the present of operative milling with its 
n le past and removes from earth an- 
other of the group of able men who were 
distinguished for their ability and effi- 
ciency during the period wherein was ac- 
complished what is called the milling revo- 
lution. 

Already skilled in the art of milling as 
then practiced, Mr. McDaniel came to 
Minneapolis in 1874 and was employed by 
Mr. George H. Christian, until he became 
the head miller of the Washburn B mill. 
He installed the new machinery which 
succeeded the old methods, supplanting 
stones by rolls and adopting the purifier. 
His career as a head-miller was not only 
successful but marked by extraordinary 
mechanical intuition and discernment, 
ranking him among the foremost in his 
trade. He remained in the service of the 
Washburn-Crosby Company until his re- 
tirement from the milling business in 1899 
to devote himself thereafter to the ex- 
ploitation of numerous useful milling 
machines and devices which he had in- 
vented and which were highly valued in 
the milling industry. 

Personally Mr. McDaniel was a man of 
the highest character, respected and 
greatly liked by all who knew him; tol- 
erant, broad-minded, generous and kindly, 
he lived in accordance with the Golden 
Rule, a splendid type of the American 
head-miller and inventor, loyal, conscien- 
tious and valuable to those he served, con- 
siderate and sympathetic to those who 
served under him; intelligent, discerning 
and able in the performance of his part in 
the great development of the milling in- 
dustry which came during his years of 
useful activity. 





DO THE BEST YOU CAN 


Many millers, both large and small, are 
needlessly worried by the real and imag- 
inary difficulties pte Re in filling out the 
Monthly Cost Report, known as M. D. 
1030, required of them by the Milling 
Division of the Food Administration. 
They assert, not without truth, that ex- 
ceedingly exact and detailed methods of 
accounting are a prime requisite to sup- 

lying all of thé information demanded 

y this troublesome document; and small 
millers claim that the keeping of records 
of such detailed and elaborate character 
not only would require equipment and 
office help which they do not now have, but 
would entail additional expense sufficient 
to take away all the profits of their busi- 
ness. 

It is true that the information required 
of millers by the Food Administration is 
both detailed and exact. It must be. It 
takes a fine sieve to catch chaff, a close 
search to catch a crook, and a careful 
check to expose the miller who is not above 
trying to find ways of beating the Food 
Administration limitation on profits. If 
the requirements are exacting, it is be- 
cause exactness is necessary for the pro- 
tection of those who are playing the game. 
Leave the holes sufficiently large, and 
enough rascals will get through to cast 
doubt upon the integrity of the whole 
plan of milling control. This would, in 
the end, reflect upon the good faith of the 
whole industry, and might even break 
down the entire system of autonomous 
government for millers. 

Millers who appreciate this necessity 
for careful checking have simply taken 
up the form, No. 1030, in a good-natured 
spirit, filled it out as best they could, and 
treated the whole matter as one of the 
necessary ills of a troublesome time. 
Those who have been unable to attain this 
proper and desirable state of mind have 
castigated themselves into a condition of 
frenzy and have explosively abused the 
Milling Division, the Administration, and 
all and sundry persons who have appeared 
to them, in their heated state, to be in any 
way responsible for their partly real and 
largely imagined troubles. This, of course, 
does no good whatever, and affects noth- 
ing but the digestion of the miller who 
“blows up.” 

Every member of this industry who is 
disposed, from time to time and accord- 
ing to the state of his temper, to resent 
the requirements of the Milling Division 
of the Food Administration, will receive 
much comfort if he will pause long enough 








to contemplate the bilities of what 
might have been. of the reports and 
statistics required of millers under the 
intelligent and understanding government 
of the present organization are not a tithe 
of those which certainly would have been 
demanded had control of the industry been 
placed with a man or commission un- 
familiar with milling. 

The thing for every miller to do is to 
fill out the reports required by the Milling 
Division, including the troublesome Month- 
ly Cost Report, as well as-he is able. If 
he cannot give every figure in detail, he 
should give all that he can, and supple- 
ment his report with a letter explaining in 
frank and straightforward fashion why it 
is impossible for him to give the full in- 
formation required. ‘The Northwestern 
Miller is assured that the Milling Division 
has no disposition to be technical or arbi- 
trary. What it wants is the truth about 
every milling business, and in every case 
where a miller is clearly animated by a 
spirit and purpose to tell the truth, fault 
will not be found with him because his 
business, his facilities, or his accounting 
knowledge are not fully equal to all of the 
requirements of detail. On the other hand, 
it may safely be assumed that the miller 
who undertakes to mask unfairness with a 
plea of ignorance or inability will not fail 
to be found out and, sooner or later, dis- 
ciplined. 

Fill out your reports as begt you can, 
fill them out honestly and fairly, fill them 
out with good nature, fill them out prompt- 
ly, fill them out in the consciousness that 
you are not alone helping by so much in 
the great task of wise food administra- 
tion to the end of winning the war, but 
that you are also doing your share in pre- 
serving the good name and protecting the 
honor of the milling industry. Fill them 
out. 


NOW FOR THE JOBBER 


Millers have much reason to welcome 
the announcement that finally, and after 
long and trying delay, the supervision of 
the Food Administrator is to be extended 
to cover jobbers, wholesalers and other 
distributors of mill products. Under the 
President’s proclamation this control is to 
be exercised beginning November first, 
and after that date distributors will be 
under regulations restricting their profits 
which will make the self-sacrifice of mill- 
ers really count for something in the con- 
sumer’s interest. So far, the voluntary 
surrender by millers of the profits which 
they might easily have gained has, as a 
matter of actual fact, found little echo in 
the price paid for flour by the home- 
baking consumer. Quite to the contrary, 
the distributor has merely found in it an 
opportunity to gain an added profit for 
himself, and this he has by no means hesi- 
tated to take advantage of. 

Meantime, the miller, because the public 
thinks first of the miller when it thinks of 
flour, has been the goat. If flour is high, 
blame the miller. It matters not if the 
miller has, as in the last six weeks, cut his 
profits to the final limit of business safety, 
that he has turned away orders for hun- 
dreds of thousands of barrels of flour 
which he could readily have accepted at a 
dollar a barrel profit to himself, that he 
has adapted himself to every requirement 
of the Food Administration, to which, in- 
cidentally, the milling industry was first 
to pledge its co-operation; all of these 
things count for nothing when the hue 
and cry is raised and a victim demanded 
because flour is high, 

The whole truth is that the most tremen- 
dous toll is taken from flour by many 
distributing agencies, and that, in com- 
parison with this toll, any profit which 
could sibly be made by the miller 
would of relatively small importance. 
Admitting that the expense of flour selling 
and distributing by the wholesaler and 
large retailer is high, it remains true that 
their profits are relatively large, as com- 
pared with those of the manufacturers, 
and that these profits have, at the least, 
not decreased since millers voluntarily 
came under Food Administration control 
and suffered heavy reduction in their own 
earnings. The jobber and retailer have 
simply gone on their way, wondering a 
trifle, perhaps, why the miller was so 
foolish as to fail to grab when the grab- 
bing seemed so easy. 

, Very soon, however, the fine picking of 
the middle distributor, and to a consider- 
able extent of the retailer, will be brought 
to an end; and the real sacrifices which 


millers have been making, and will con- 
tinue to make, will begin to reach the ulti- 
mate buyer of flour. Then and not until 
then will the relation of the miller to the 
price of flour become apparent; and the 
miller will cease to be the goat every time 
a sack of flour is sold at a price clearly 
out of proportion to its value based upon 
the cost of wheat, manufacture and dis- 
tribution. 

Those millers who conduct a flour-job- 
bing business in alliance with their milling 
operations, or who do a direct jobbing 
business in flour, will, of course, come un- 
der control of the Food Administration 
in their capacity as jobbers. This will 
undoubtedly occasion them some difficulty 
in adjustment of their methods of doing 
business and in accounting, but such diffi- 
culties are not likely to be great and, as a 
matter of fact, many millers have already 
accomplished changes in their systems in 
contemplation of just such jobbing con- 
trol as is now about to be put into effect. 
Whatever difficulty may be occasioned in 
meeting the new requirements will be 
more than offset by the wholesome effect 
upon the entire industry of supervision of 
all flour distributors’ activities and the 
further advance in the effort to insure a 
reasonable price on flour to the consumer. 


THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Preduction of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 








The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbls: Oct. 21 Oct. 23 

Oct. 20 Oct.13 1916 1915 
Minneapolis ....289,355 485,250 391,780 490,890 
Duluth-Superior 20,600 38,305 32,710 41,300 
Milwaukee 7,600 13,000 4,000 23,000 








Wetas oo cecss 317,355 536,555 428,490 555,190 
Outside mills*..154,995 ...... 164,355 ...... 

Ag’gate sprg.472,350 ...... 692,845 ...... 
St. Louis ...... 29,450 37,450 27,600 30,000 
St. Louist ..... 44,700 40,400 46,700 61,100 
Buffalo ........ 63,700 81,550 119,200 164,700 
Rochester ..... 5,500 6,000 12,300 18,700 
Chicago ....... 22,750 24,250 23,600 22,000 
Kansas City.... 76,900 70,600 68,200 61,800 
Kansas City!...243,560 242,445 242,745 200,465 
Toledo ........ 35,900 39,600 39,700 36,950 
Toledof ....... 66,755 82,230 90,3385 78,586 
Nashville** ....168,930 187,335 97,110 91,120 
Portland, Oreg. 28,635 28,325 ...... ...... 
Seattle ........ 43,285 43,380 29,710 256,210 
Tacoma ....... 54,520 28,730 


48,965 39,605 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 


Oct, 21 Oct. 23 
Oct. 20 Oct. 13 1916 1915 
56 9 76 


Minneapolis ...... 4 $110 
Duluth-Superior .. 57 $106 90 §114 
Outside mills* .... 56 100 60 95 
Average spring.. 56 97 76 106 
Milwaukee ........ 49 93 34 93 
St. Louis ......... 60 74 68 74 
St. Louist ........ 57 52 77 85 
Buffalo ......06s0% 38 49 70 99 
Rochester ........ 46 44 61 93 
CHICAGO nsccceccce 86 93 90 86 
Kansas City ...... 100 92 88 86 
Kansas Cityt .-... 82 85 89 77 
Toledo ........0+5 5 83 83 77 
Toledoq ........+.. 81 86 74 81 
Nashville** ....... 84 96 67 74 
Portland, Oregon.. 86 28 ae 
Seattle ....-.0+.++ 92 92 72 62 
Tacoma .......++. 85 69 95 56 
Totals ....esassss 70 2 74 92 
Minnesota-Dakotas 56 97 76 106 
Other states ...... 73 78 74 80 


Flour output for week ending Oct. 20 at 
all above points shows a decrease of 12 per 
cent compared with week ending Oct. 13. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa milis, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 

§Operating seven days per week. 





London Exchange 


London exchange at Minneapolis 
quoted as follows: 


was 


Sight 3-day 60-day 

Oot. 27 5.500% $4.75% $...... @4.74% $4.71% 
Oct. 18 ....-. 4.76% nneeee @4.74% 4.71% 
Oot. 19 .sece. 4.75% @4.74% 4.71% 
Oct. 206 ...... Si) Serer @4.74% 4.71% 
Oct. 33 .....- 4.75% @4.74% 4.71% 
Oct. 38 ...606 4.TBMe cseues 4.74% 4.71% 
Three-day guilders were quoted today 


(Oct. 28) at 42. 
AT ST. LOUIS 


London exchange at St. Louls was quoted 
as follows: 
. 60-day 


Oct. 15-20 $4.70% 


Sight 
beeseus $4.75 


3-day 
$4.74% 
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MILLERS IN A WAR-TIME SESSION 





Federation Holds Largest Meeting of Directors and Delegates in its History— 
New Conditions of Business Due to Great World Conflict Discussed 
—Move for Decimal System Started—Patriotism in President’s 
Address — Urgent Need of Full Carloads Impressed 


Cuicaco, I1u., Oct. 20.—The semi- 
annual meeting of the Millers’ National 
Federation was held at the Blackstone 
Hotel, Chicago, Friday, Oct. 19. The 
representation was the largest, in point 
of attendance and milling capacity, of 
any meeting of directors and delegates 
of the Federation. Millers from 18 
states, numbering in all about 85, at- 
tended the full day’s session. 

One pleasing feature of the gathering 
was the beautiful ballroom on the second 
floor of the hotel, which was given the 
millers for their meeting. The room was 
used not only for the convention, but also 
for the noonday: luncheon. This was the 
first millers’ meeting to be held at the 
Blackstone. 

Problems as to the Food Administra- 
tion, the obtaining of wheat in the various 
zones, package differentials, and other im- 
portant subjects of milling of today 
brought the large delegation together. 

ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT PLANT 

“Gentlemen of the Federation: The ac- 
tivities of the officers, committeemen and 
members of your organization since our 
last meeting have been devoted almost en- 
tirely to Food Administration work. 
While it appeared that the taking over 
of our industry by our government, dur- 
ing the war for necessary control, might 
subject us to drastic changes in our 
methods of manufacture and distribution, 
happily, by arrangement with the Food 
Administration, we have virtually been 
given the absolute control of our own 
industry, and through the Millers’ Com- 
mittee, in conference with the Food Ad- 
ministration, have worked out a plan of 
procedure that has preserved the previous 
method of operation in almost every de- 
tail. 

“Thus we will, without doubt, accom- 
plish the ends desired, which are conser- 
vation in wheat and flour, stabilization of 
prices, entire absence of speculation, with 
the assurance to the consuming public 
that the price level of breadstuffs will be 
maintained on a reasonable basis during 
the continuance of the present emer- 
gency. 

“While the present plan pe 4 not be 
working satisfactorily to all millers, and 
while sacrifices are being made and hard- 
ships are being borne, seemingly more by 
some than by others, nevertheless, we 
must remember that we have enlisted in 
the greatest service that we have ever 
been called upon to perform, and we have 
come to the assistance of our country in 
a body, having readily subscribed to vol- 
untary co-operative administration, in an 
endeavor to relieve our people of that 
great embarrassment in food control that 
most countries have been so handicapped 
with during the world’s war. 

“The inauguration of this Food Ad- 
ministration control has been fraught 
with many vicissitudes, and delays in 
legislation seemed for a time quite suf- 
ficient to overthrow it altogether; but we 
now, fortunately, are well started on the 


‘programme outlined, which promises to 


work out most successfully. 
TROUBLES DUE TO CROP SHORTAGE 

“The hardships that we are experienc- 
ing come almost entirely from crop fail- 
ure in some sections, but these serve only 
the better to make us realize what a 
chaotic condition our industry might have 
been thrown into if it were not for this 
very Administration under which we are 
at present operating. 

“We have the satisfaction of realizing 
that through our own efforts our industry 
has been the first to come to the support 
of our government in this great cause, 
and that we millers have been set up as 
an example to others who seemingly are 
not willing to subscribe to the sacrifices 
we have voluntarily undertaken to make. 

“TI tell you, gentlemen, history is in the 
making as far as the milling business is 
concerned, and we can be justly proud of 
the part we are taking, which is only 
another exemplification of that foremost 
position: we always have occupied, and 
always will occupy, in the annals of trade. 

“All of the efforts of our organization 


will for some time be devoted to this work 
we are now engaged in, and most of the 
problems we are collectively and indi- 
vidually called upon to solve will be con- 
nected with the Food Administration as it 
pertains to milling; but no matter how 
hard the road of travel be, let us submit 
gracefully, bearing our burdens manfully 
and in silence, lest we may embarrass the 
very object of our endeavor. 

“We are pledged for service, to do our 
part to win the war, and that we surely 
will accomplish if we adhere firmly to the 
principles we have adopted.” 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


(The report of Secretary Husband is 
published in full on page 282 of this 
issue. ) 

The next order of business was the re- 
port of Export Agent F. H. Price, of 
New York City. Mr. Price, who has been 
devoting a great deal of his time to ex- 
ports of flour to the allied European 
countries, was unable to make a complete 
report, but instead offered a letter which 
was read by Secretary Husband, as fol- 
lows: 

EXPORTS IN WAR-TIME 

“The war has been very close to us in 
the sense that we have been overwhelmed 
with detail work in connection with ex- 
ports of flour and cereals to the allied 
European countries. That work has kept 
us out of any general questions which 
affect the trade, except those which are 
incidental to the requirements of the 
Wheat Export Co. Since the Food Ad- 
ministration Milling Division has taken 
over the flour business, my office has been 
a sort of general agency to take charge 
of details incidental to shipments of flour 
from all American ports for export to the 
European allied countries. 

“We have also been required to act as 
general claim adjusters and appraisers 
for account of both the Wheat Export Co. 
and the Food. Administration. These 
duties will keep my office busily occupied 
probably for the duration of the war, and 
will keep us in touch with the whole gen- 
eral situation. I regret that, owing to the 
present emergency, I will be unable to be 
present at the meeting in Chicago.” 


DIFFERENTIALS AND CONTRACTS 


The report on package differentials, 
sales contracts, trade-marks and publici- 
ty, of which Charles T. Olson, Winona, 
Minn., is chairman, was offered, and reads 
as follows: 

“Your Committee on Package Differen- 
tials, Sales Contracts, Trade-Marks and 
Publicity begs leave to report as follows: 

“The radical changes in the cost of the 
various flour packages made it necessary 
to adjust the differentials in line with the 
increased cost of the packages. 

“Several members of the committee met 
at the Federation office Aug. 20 for revis- 
ing the differentials, and submitted rec- 
ommendations to the board of directors, 
and also to the United States Food Con- 
trol Commission, then in session at Wash- 
ington. 

“The recommendations of the commit- 
tee, with some changes recommended by 
the Millers’ Committee, were announced 
as the official package differentials for the 
entire United States. In changing the 
basing package to one-half cotton or jute 
it was possible to put into effect one set 
of differentials covering all territories, 
thereby simplifying the differential prob- 
lem. ‘ 
“A new uniform sales contract has been 
announced as the United States Food Ad- 
ministration Milling Division uniform 
sales contract, which appears to be in 
general use.” 


LEGISLATION AND EXPORTS 


The next report was that offered by T. 
S. Blish, chairman of the Committee on 
Export Trade and Legislation, in part 
as follows: 

“I have the honor to submit herewith 
the report of your Committee on Export 
Trade and Legislation, covering briefly 
our activities since our appointment by 

(Continued on page 277.) 
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CROSSES BORDER 





Food Administration Arranges to Bring in Wheat From Canada for United 
States Mills, Thus Making It Possible to Remove at Once Limitations 
on Output of Mills in Northwest—New Milling Division 
Created—Other Activities of Milling Organization 


New York, N. Yi, Oct. 23.—(Special 
Telegram) —Followin. negotiations which 
had been under way for several days, the 
United States Food Administration at 
noon today announced the completion of 
arrangements whereby a very large quan- 
tity of Canadian wheat will be moved 
across the border for grinding in Ameri- 
can mills. The movement will begin at 
once, and considerable quantities of wheat 
now afloat on the lakes will immediately 
be sent to American mills for grinding. 

Announcing the arrangement, James F. 

Bell, general chairman of the Milling Di- 
yision, today authorized the following: 
“ “Through arrangements concluded be- 
tween the United States Food Adminis- 
tration and the Wheat Export Co., a con- 
siderable quantity of Canadian wheat now 
owned and controlled by the Wheat Ex- 
port Co. and moving down the lakes for 
export will be made available for grinding 
by mills in the United States. The amount 
of hard wheat thus to be supplied will ma- 
terially relieve the shortage of hard wheat, 
and enable mills in the eastern and central 
states to increase their flour output ma- 
terially. 

“This arrangement will remove what- 
ever apprehension has existed in regard to 
the inability of mills to supply sufficient 
hard wheat flour for winter consumption 
in the eastern section of the country. It 
makes liquid supplies of hard wheat in the . 
United States, which should enable the 
present restrictions on the grinding of this 
kind of wheat to be greatly relieved. 

“It is to be understood that these sup- 
plies of wheat do not, in any way, augment 
the amount of grain available in the Unit- 
ed States, where there is ample to meet 
all requirements, since the Food Adminis- 
tration undertakes in return to export to 
the allies in the form of flour an equiva- 
lent of all Canadian wheat shipped to the 
United States for grinding in American 
mills. The arrangement will, however, 
operate greatly to relieve the present de- 
mand, which is principally for flour of 
the hard wheat variety. 

“The Food Administration has, follow- 
ing completion of this arrangement, re- 
leased the order by which mills of the 
Northwest have for several days been 
compelled to operate at 60 per cent of 
their normal output. 


NEW PACIFIC COAST DIVISION al 

With regard to the Pacific Coast situ- 
ation, it has been decided to open a new 
divisional office at 343 Sansome Street, San 
Francisco, with S. B. McNear, vice-presi- 
dent of the Sperry Flour Co., as divisional 
chairman in charge. This division will be 
known as the Southwestern Pacific Coast 
Division, No. 9, comprising California, 
Arizona and Nevada. Division No. 8 will 
henceforth comprise Washington, Oregon 
and Idaho. 


LICENSING FLOUR JOBBERS 

The matter of licensing jobbers and 
brokers, as covered by President Wilson’s 
proclamation, is now absorbing consider- 
able attention, and though the question as 
to how this will be handled is under dis- 
cussion, it cannot be stated positively at 
this time just what the method of pro- 
cedure will be. It is,known that it will be 
necessary’ for every jobber or broker in 
flour having an annual turnover of $100,- 
000 or more to procure a license, for which 
there will be no char 

It is not the object of the Food Ad- 
ministration to disturb business condi- 
tions, but only to see that there is as even 
a flow of food commodities as possible, 
and no one whose normal and necessary 
activities are carried on with a view to 
producing this. result will be disturbed. 


AGREEMENTS COMING IN 

_ The work of the Milling Division of the 
Food Administration is proceeding as 
rapidly as the complicated problems which 
daily present themselves will permit. 
Those who are not in close and direct touch 
with the organization probably do not fully 
realize the many difficulties attendant 
upon shifting the entire basis of opera- 
tions of a big industry such as flour-mill- 
ing, and bringing it under government 


control without entirely destroying the 
identity of the various units which com- 
pose it, and may therefore be tempted -to 
fret at what seems unnecessary delay, but 
the work is being carried on at as rapid a 
pace as circumstances permit. 

Up to the present time 1,700 mills out 
of a total of about 2,000 of 100 bbls capac- 
ity and upward have signed the regular 
agreement forms, but as the minimum 
limit has been lowered to 75 bbls, it will 
be necessary for many more to sign up 
before the list is completely covered. 


NEW CAPACITY 


The following circular, No. 2C, has been 
issued as a supplement to Circular No. 2: 

“A mill representing new -capacity will 
be allotted wheat supplies to meet flour 
orders engaged up to the same percentage 
of its proven capacity, based on a week’s 
operation of the mill, that the production 
of mills in the same district bear to the 
proven average capacity of such mills for 
a previous three-year period; provided, 
however, that in no event shall allotment 
of wheat be greater than an amount rep- 
resenting 66%, per cent of the proven 
capacity of such mill. In the pro-rating 
of allied export business the ratio of allot- 
ment shall be made on basis of the output 
determined for such new capacity. 

“The addition of new cloths or the sub- 
stitution of machinery, or additional pro- 
duction by reason of improved wheat 
quality, shall not be considered as new 
——r New capacity must be repre- 
sented by additional equipment, and in the 
determination of the additional capacity 
to which such new equipment shall entitle 
the mill, a list of new machinery and 
equipment shall be submitted to the local 
committee of divisional office in which the 
mill is located, who will determine, from 
the figures so presented, the capacity rep- 
resented by such new machinery and 
equipment, and the additional allotment 
of wheat to such mills shall be made on 
the basis devised for new capacity. 

“Where a mill has been in full or part 
operation for a three-year period or less, 
and where a legitimate interim change in 
ownership has occurred, or where the mill 
has been burned or otherwise destroyed or 
incapacitated, it may have the option of 
using the mill’s previous record of opera- 
tion, or it may elect to consider the mill 
as representing new capacity, and, as such, 
entitled to the allotment devised for new 
milling capacity.” ° 


MONTHLY COST REPORT 


The following circular letter has been 
sent to all millers operating under agree- 
ment with the Food Administration: 

“Do not fail to forward Monthly Cost 
Report, form MD-10380, without delay. 
According to the rules and regulations, 
this must be mailed not later than the 18th 
of the month following the month’s activi- 
ties shown in the report. Failure on part 
of the millers to execute and return this 
report must necessarily be reported to 
Washington, and they will be forced to 
take the consequences of their neglect.” 

W. QuackENBUSH. 





Will Discuss Differentials 

Cuicaco, Inu, Oct. 23.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—A meeting of the package differ- 
entials committee of the Millers’ National 
Federation has been called by Charles T. 
Olson, Winona, Minn., chairman, to be 
held in Chicago, Saturday, Nov. 3. 

This meeting is for the purpose of fol- 
lowing out instructions suggested at the 
semiannual meeting of the Federation, 
held here last week, in connection with the 
government ruling on package differen- 
tials, 

C. H. Cmatren. 





Wheat Offerings Larger. 

Curcaco, Itz., Oct. 23.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Offerings in wheat were larger 
and readily taken by millers. Corn scarce 
and 2@8c higher for old at $2.02@2.03 
for No. 2 mixed and yellow. White oats 
¥,c higher, with shippers buying freely. 
Exporters bought 150,000 bus at 63,¢ over 


December, on track Newport News. Rye 
¥%,c lower; No. 2 sold at $1.81@1.811,. 

The Board of Trade directors have de- 
cided that buying in November and De- 
cember corn from now on can only be in 
settlement. Sales can be made without 
limitation, except the maximum price, 
which holds at $1.28. 

C. H. Caatren. 


DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Flour Sales Limited Only. by Supply—Best 
D d for Grades Below Patents 
—Millfeed Firm 

[Special ‘Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.] 

Pumavetpuia, Pa., Oct. 23.—Flour 
generally firm, with light offerings. Both 
spot and shipment demand fairly active. 
Quotations, 196 lbs in wood: winter 
straight, new, $10.25@10.50; Kansas clear, 
new, $10@10.35; patent, new, $10.75@ 
11.40. Spring first clear, spot, $11@11.25; 
first clear, new, mill shipment, $10@10.50; 
patent, spot, $12.45@12.75; patent, new, 
mill shipment, $10.75@11.40; favorite 
brands, $11.50@12.25. City mills’ choice 
and fancy patent, $11.50@12.25; regular 
grades winter straight, $10.25@10.50; 
patent, $10.50@10.75. Bran supplies 
small, the market strong and demand fair. 
Quotations, car lots, including sacks: soft 
winter bran, in 100-lb sacks, per ton, 
$38.50@39; spring bran, $37@37.50. 

SamvuE x S. DanieLs. 








Cuicaco, Int., Oct. 23.—The Chicago 
production of flour has decreased some- 
what the last few days. Flour values have 
tended downward, though they are fairly 
steady, compared with former days. 
Spring wheat patents are quoted at $10.40 
@10.80, southwestern 95 per cent patents 
$10.35@10.65, and soft wheat patents $9.80 
@10.20, all in jute. 

C. H. Cmatren. 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Oct. 23.—The south- 
western milling situation shows no marked 
change, except for a continued moderate 
increase in wheat offerings. Flour de- 
mand continues extremely active. Some 
interior mills report an acute shortage of 
cars, which is restricting operation. 

R. E. Srerurne. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 23.—Only a limited 
supply of flour offering. Minneapolis 
mills are entirely out of the market, al- 
though quoting an exceptionally low price, 
$10.60 in cotton. Trade is offering a 
premium of 25@50c for spot or near-by 
lots. Millfeed quiet, but firmly held. 

Louis W. DePass. 


Bartimore, Mp., Oct. 23.—Flour, if 
anything, scarcer, yet easier. Big business 
is prevented by lack of offerings. De- 
cree to mix soft wheat with spring and 
Kansas is unpopular. Millfeed un- 
changed and quiet. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 23.—Flour market 
unchanged. Demand continues good. 
Ready sales for all offerings of hard 
wheat flours, and soft wheat clears and 
low-grades, but little inquiry for patents. 
Millfeed demand good at advancing prices. 

Peter Deruien. 








Government Asks for Bids 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 23.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Mills in this zone have been asked 
by the Food Administration to bid on 
260,000 bbls of flour for export to the 
allies in Europe, shipment during Novem- 
ber. Bulletins have been sent out to this 
effect by the Missouri Milling Division, to 
which all offers must be made. 

Peter Der.ien. 


Food Bulletin on City Hall 

Battimore, Mpd., Oct. 23.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—At the request of Food Admin- 
istrator Hoover Mayor Preston, of Balti- 
more, will be the first to display on the city 
hall, courthouse and er municipal 
buildings the attractive bulletin signs 
bearing the inscription: “Food will win 
the war. Don’t waste it.” 

Cuanrtes H. Dorsey. 


Will Tax Winter Wheat 
Wiyniese, Man., Oct. 23.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Board of Grain Super- 
visors for Canada reaffirms its announce- 
ment that its tax on wheat will apply to 
Ontario winter as well as western wheat. 
A. H. Batey. 
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RETAIL PRICES MUST FALL 


Food Administrator Indicates Firm’ Inten- 
tion te Give Consumer Benefit of Wholesale 
Cut—Law May Be Passed—Grocers Act 


Wasuineton, D. C., Oct. 20.—Herbert 
Hoover, Food Administrator, issued a 
statement this week, in anticipation of the 
process of applying the licensing — 
to a large list of commodities indicated 
by the President in his proclamation, which 
is to go into general effect Nov. 1. He 
stated that such progress had been made, 
as a result of conferences with representa- 
tives of many industries, that reductions 
ought soon to be made in the price of a 
number of the leading commodities. 

Mr. Hoover pointed out the reductions 
that had been effected in wholesale prices, 
but stated that the reductions had not as 
yet served to benefit the consumer to any 
appreciable extent. This condition was 
due to the fact that the small retailer had 
not begun to give his customers the benefit 
of the reduced prices of the wholesalers. 
He referred in particular to the drop in 
the price of flour, which had been effected 
by the fine organization of the Grain Cor- 
poration and the Milling Division. 


MUST VOLUNTEER TO ACT 


While it was possible, after Nov. 1, to 
reach the large retailers, those doing a 
business aggregating at least $100,000 a 
year, Mr. Hoover said that the response to 
new conditions on the part of the small 
dealers must follow as a voluntary pro- 
ceeding. Unless such voluntary action 
was taken, it was suggested that when Con- 
gress assembles it might be necessary to 
pass some law for a compulsory reduction. 

The statement was plain and direct, and 
indicated that Mr. Hoover proposes to 
give the consumer the benefit of the re- 
ductions made possible through the steps 
taken by large producers and wholesalers 
to lower prices. 

An important meeting of leading men 
of the National Retail Grocers’ Association 
was held at the offices of the Food Ad- 
ministration, Oct. 17. They represented 
360,000 retail grocers of the United States. 
After listening to addresses by T. F. 
Whitmarsh and George E. Lichty, of the 
Food Administration, the grocers passed 
resolutions indorsing the plans of the Ad- 
ministration and promising -their hearty 
co-operation. Included in their resolutions 
were the following paragraphs: 


GROCERS PROMISE TO AID 


“We will, whether licensed or not, co- 
operate with the Food Administration in 
every way possible to insure the enforce- 
ment of its rules and regulations and the 
success of its conservation plans, and de- 
liver to the consumers of the United States 
the necessities of life as cheaply as it lies 
within our power to do. We will earnestly 
and vigorously recommend all other retail 
grocers to pursue this course steadfastly. 

“We recommend that retail grocers dis- 
continue the soliciting of orders during 
the period of the war. 

“We recommend that retailers use their 
efforts to sell articles of food that are 
cheap, yet of good quality, in the place of 
high-priced ‘staples, and that in doing so 
they be guided by the recommendations 
of the conservation department of the 
Food Administration. 

“We recommend that all food products, 
where possible, be sold by weight in rea- 
sonably large quantities, and for cash. 

“To the end that the country’s indus- 
tries and their workérs may be maintained 
at the greatest efficiency, and that any 
unreasonable profits or speculation in food 
staples may be eliminated, we pledge our- 
selves to the United States government 
not to sell any of the fundamental necessi- 
ties (as announced by the President of the 
United States in his licensing proclama- 
tion of Oct. 8) at a margin of: profit over 
the delivered cost to the merchant that 
will yield to him more than a reasonable 
living profit, irrespective of the market 
conditions at the time of re-sale. 

“We also pledge ourselves to urge other 
grocers, whether under the licensing plan 
or not, to the end that margins of profit 
by retail grocers throughout the country, 
over the cost to them, shall not be greater 
than prevail under normal conditions. 
We urge that each retail grocer act indi- 
vidually, and that he sell the staple foods 
at no greater profit than is reasonable in 
accordance with their cost, and his indi- 
vidual cost of doing business, as sanctioned 
by the Food Administration.” 

Ricuarp B, Warnovs. 
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MILLING RESTRICTIONS LIFTED 


The Minneapolis office of the Milling 
Division of the Food Administration is 
today (Oct. 23) notifying northwestern 
mills that the order limiting ' 60 

cent capacity. is rescinded. re- 
ses mills Sn immediately begin 
operating full capacity, providing the 
necessary wheat is on hand and cars are 
available for shipping flour in. Some 
mills are already running close to 100 per 
cent, 

The lifting of the restriction is due to 
the fact that arrangements have been 
made to import sufficient wheat from 
Canada to supply the needs of mills on 
this side of the line. Today’s order is the 
most welcome news the mills in this terri- 
tory have received for some time, It will 
enable them to get out orders more 
promptly than expected, and to accept at 
least some of the offers they are being 
bombarded with. 


The Minneapolis flour output last week 
decreased 195,895 bbls. The mills made 
(week ending Oct. 20) 289,355 bbls, 
against 391,780 in 1916, 490,890 in 1915, 
and 299,990 in 1914. Today 23 mills are 
in operation, and with the removal of the 
ruling limiting the operation of Minne- 
‘apolis mills, the output this week should 
show a-large increase. A year ago, mills 
made 364,485 bbls. 


* * 


Business with Minneapolis and north- 
western mills has been virtually at a 
standstill since the Food Administration 
issued its order restricting them to 60 per 
cent capacity. A great many mills ordered 
their flour salesmen in from off their terri- 
tories, because they already had more flour 
booked than they could possibly ship with- 
in the next 30 days, under this ruling. 
About the only thing mills could do was to 
mark time until the restriction was lifted. 
Now that this has been done, the situation 
is somewhat clarified. 

The condition in which northwestern 
mills found themselves last week was very 
aggravating. The demand for their prod- 
ucts was very keen, and all mills were sell- 
ing up to the limit prescribed by the Food 
Administration. Buyers were clamoring 
for deliveries, and mills were hopeful that 
enough wheat would soon be arriving to 
enable them to satisfy their customers’ 
requirements. Then came the order to 
curtail so that the temporary wheat needs 
of eastern mills might be filled before 
the close of navigation on the Great Lakes. 

Millers feared that the order would 
remain in effect longer than it did, and 
dreaded the consequences. They were be- 
ginning to lose hope of getting to a full- 
time run before the season when cars usu- 
ally become a factor of importance in their 
business. With flour stocks abnormally 
light throughout the country and cars 
scarce, a serious supply situation was an- 
ticipated. 

It is not a question now of selling flour, 
but of spreading what little mills have to 
offer over as large a territory as possible. 

Minneapolis and outside mills are ask- 
ing for standard patent a range of $10@ 
10.30 per 196 Ibs in 98-Ib cotton sacks. 


Some grades of millfeed at Minneapolis 
have been advanced $1@1.50 ton during 
the week. The curtailment in output has 
naturally had a strengthening effect. It 
came at a time when it seemed a slump in 
values could hardly be prevented. While 
the demand cannot be termed active, yet 
it is insistent and all offerings are readily 
absorbed. The bulk of the current pro- 


duction apparently is going to mixed-car 
trade. This in itself, ordinarily, is suffi- 
cient to maintain prices. 

Jobbers are not much in evidence. They 
are doing a comparatively small business, 
picking up a car here and there and 
scalping a small profit. There is a fair 
day-to-day inquiry from eastern brokers 
for quick shipment, but no disposition is 
shown to anticipate needs at current. quo- 
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shipped 1,565 bbls of flour to foreign 
countries, against 2,140 in 1916. 


DEATH OF JAMES MC DANIEL 

James McDaniel, the veteran Minne- 
apolis operative miller and inventor, died 
Oct. 21, in his apartment in the West 
Hotel, following an illness of about one 
year. Several times during the year his 
life was or got of, but each time he 
rallied. For several days preceding his 
.death his condition was more hopeful, but 
the end came yan. rocage, 4 and peacefully 
early Sunday morning. Funeral services 
will be held Oct. 24 in the chapel at Lake- 
wood Cemetery. 

Mr. McDaniel was born at Cazenovia, 
N. Y., Dec. 1, 1847. His first milling ex- 
perience was gained in 1867, when he went 
to work in the Hamblin Flour Mills at 
Manlius, N. Y. Two years later he moved 
to Perryville, N. Y., to work in the Crosby 
Mills there. From 1871 to 1874 he spent 
in the Everett Mills at Scio and Dexter, 
Mich. 

It was in 1874 that Mr. McDaniel first 
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tations. They will pay full asking prices 
for transit shipments, but want quotations 
shaded for 30-day shipment. 

Under existing circumstances, and the 
possibility of a shortage later when feed 
is needed most, millers naturally are not 
bearish in their opinions on feed values. 
Jobbers, on the other hand, look for lower 
prices as soon as mills catch up with back 
orders. 

Mills quote bran at $31@32 ton, in 100- 
lb sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis; standard mid- 
dlings, $35.50@36.50; flour middlings, $47 
@49; red dog, $56@57,—latter in 140-lb 
sacks. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 25 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 23 were in operation Oct. 23: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co., Cataract mill. 

George C. Christian & Co.’s mill. 

National Milling Co., Dakota mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
Cc, D, B and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, B, 
Anchor, Palisade and Lincoln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C, BE, F and 
G mills. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill. 


FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 

Special reports of 51 mills outside of 
Minneapolis. and Duluth, with a total 
capacity of 45,475 bbls, show that in the 
week ending Oct. 20 they made 154,995 
bbls of flour (representing 697,000 bus 
of wheat), against 164,355 in 1916. 

Fifty-one “outside” mills last week 


came to Minneapolis. He worked for 
George H. Christian until the fall of 1877, 
when he was appointed head miller of the 
Washburn B mill. He ran the B mill until 
1879, when he took charge of the C mill 
which had been built during the summer 
of 1878. After the big mill explosion on 
May 2, 1878, a 200-bbl unit, under the 
Hungarian system of milling, was installed 
in the C mill. When that system was dem- 
onstrated to be a success, the buhrs were 
taken out of the B mill and the roller 
system installed. At the same time, rolls 
were also ordered for the entire C mill. 
These were installed under the direction 
of Mr. McDaniel. In 1883 Mr. McDaniel 
took charge of the Washburn A mill and 
remained the active head of that plant 
until 1899, when he retired from the mill- 
ing business. 

During Mr. McDaniel’s extensive mill- 
ing career he patented and placed on the 
market a number of devices of incal- 
culable value to the milling business. The 
first of these was a wheat-washing ma- 
chine. This was followed by a grain drier, 
an improved wheat washer, a sieve, grain- 
cleaning machine and dust separator fans. 
A year-ago he made application for a pat- 
ent on a boxcar unloader. The McDaniel 
angle-screen oats separator, which he per- 
fected a few years ago, is widely used 
throughout the country. 

Following his retirement from the mill- 
ing business, Mr. McDaniel went to the 
Pacific Coast as the representative of the 
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Richmond Mfg. Co., which concern manu- 
factured his machines. He opened an 
office in Seattle, and was very successful 
in placing his machines in Pacific Coast 

. He returned to Minneapolis to live 
in May, 1916. ; 

Mr. McDaniel was married in 1874 to 
Francis T. Robie, at Perryville, N. Y. 
They had one son, who died when he was 
16 years old, following an accident. Mrs. 
McDaniel was with her husband through- 
out his illness and to the end. 

James McDaniel’s religion was the gold- 
en rule. That he practiced this faithfully 
is testified to by hundreds of operatives 
who have worked under him in the various 
Minneapolis mills, It was to him they 
brought their many grievances, knowiny 
that, if they were in the right, he would 
stand by them, no matter what the cost 
might be. His memory will long be cher- 
ished by a host of friends in and out of 
the milling business. 


CONFERENCE ON FOOD CONSERVATION 
This (Tuesday) afternoon a conference 
was held in the office of The Northwestern 
Miller between A. D. Wilson, food admin- 
istrator for the state of Minnesota, and 
a group of representative millers of Min- 
neapolis. The subject was the best means 
of conserving the products of wheat, and 
inducing the public to use other cereals as 
substitutes during the present emergency. 
A misconception was found to exist as 
to the meaning of “war bread,” which the 
millers interpreted as that made from 
flour of high extraction and were opposed 
to, and which the food administrator de- 
fined as bread made by substituting other 
ingredients for wheat flour. To the latter 
the millers had no objection, providing 
they were not compelled to manufacture 
flour thus blended, and the sentiments of 
the food administrator and the millers 
were found to be in harmony in respect 
of this. 

Considerable discussion was devoted to 
the various cereals locally available as 
substitutes for wheat, such as barley, oats, 
rye and corn. Millers reported the results 
of their own experiments. Barley . was 
pronounced the best for this purpose, and 
it was announced that a sufficient quantity 
of barley flour was now manufactured in 
Minneapolis to supply the demand, with 
the possibility of larger production should 
the requirements increase. It was also 
urged that the public be encouraged, as 
the first and foremost step in food con- 
servation, to avoid waste. 

The meeting was entirely harmonious, 
and disclosed the fact that the millers and 
the state food administrator would co- 
operate to the fullest extent in conserving 
the supply and relieving the pressure upon 
wheat products for the benefit of the 
country and its allies. 

Besides Mr. Wilson, those present were 
A. C. Loring, C. C. Bovey, H. S. Helm, 
H. H. King, William Fulton, B. B. Shef- 
field, W. H. Sudduth, E. R. Barber, J. A. 
Vye and Professor Snyder. 


BREAD ORDINANCE A FARCE 

The new Minneapolis bread ordinance, 
which went into effect Oct. 20, has made 
no change either in the size or price of the 
loaf. Bakers say the only difference will 
be in the labels. A 10c loaf weighing 
from 12 to 14 ozs will be marked one-half 
pound or over, and the loaf selling at 15c 
and weighing from 16 to 22 ozs will bear 
the label one pound or over. 

The local bakers, after the ordinance 
had been passed, tried to get an injunc- 
tion a the measure. Judge Hale 
igno this petition, but ruled that the 
bakers would not be violating the ordi- 
nance if the loaves contained more than 
the labeled weight. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILL SOLD 

B. B. Sheffield this week completed ne- 
gotiations for the purchase of the 2,000- 
bbl Minneapolis mill owned by George C. 
Christian & Co. Mr. Sheffield is a prin- 
cipal in the Big Diamond Mills Co., of 
Morristown, the Empire Milling Co. 
Janesville, the W. J. Jennison Co., Apple- 
ton, and the Commander Mill Co., Mont- 
gomery, Minn. 

It has not been definitely decided yet 
whether the Minneapolis mill will be oper- 
ated under the name of any of these com- 
panies or a separate corporation formed. 
Associated with Mr. Sheffield in the pur- 
chase of the mill are W. G. Gooding, W. 
H. Sudduth, W. D. Gregory and W. J. 
Russell. The transfer is to be made Nov. 

(Continued on page 276.) 
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The southwestern milling situation has 
undergone no material change during the 
week. The demand for flour continues 
far in excess of offerings, buyers fre- 
quently lapsing into the pre-war assump- 
tion that by advancing their price limits 
sufficiently purchases must necessarily 
result. Most mills, however, are more 
and more closely adhering to the Food 
Administration regulations as they be- 
come more thoroughly familiar with the 
application of these rules. 

Occasionally a transaction is reported 
at a price that appears out of harmony 
with the spirit and letter of the federal 
regulations, but with gratifying unanim- 
ity the members of the milling industry 
have grasped the tremendous importance 
of a proper administration of the food- 
stuffs problem and are loyally co-operat- 
ing with the officials in charge of the 
work, 

Increased farm offerings of wheat dur- 
ing the past fortnight have resulted in 
more liberal receipts at terminals, and 
has measurably simplified the problem of 
satisfactorily apportioning the grain 
among mills, The flour output of Kansas 
City mills for the week exceeded by sev- 
eral hundred barrels their rated capacity, 
and only the shortage of cars for grain- 
loading at country elevators prevented 
full-time operation of most interior 
plants. 

Flour prices are unchanged to 20c bbl 
lower than last week’s quotations, the de- 
cline being more noticeable in the figures 
at which a few lots of straights changed 
hands. 

Southern trade, especially in Texas, is 
an eager buyer of feed at prices out of 
line with the East. Bran is quoted at 
$1.50@1.55 per 100-Ib sack, in mixed or 
straight car lots, and brown shorts at 
$1.95@2. Fancy white shorts bring prices 
quite in keeping with the name, offers up 
to $3.10 per 100 Ibs being reported. . It is 
claimed that the best grades are being 
liberally mixed with flour by the consum- 
ing public in some sections of the South. 


CAR SHORTAGE GROWS 


Reports from many sections of the 
Southwest indicate a car shortage situa- 
tion that rapidly is becoming acute. The 
movement of mill products has not yet 
been seriously affected, as the cars from 
which wheat has been unloaded become 
available for loading flour and feed. The 
greatest difficulty is the lack of cars for 
grain-loading at country elevators, a con- 
dition that quite naturally will soon affect 
the volume of outbound shipments from 
the mills. 

Chairman A. J. Hunt, of the Southwest- 
ern Milling Division, has issued a bulletin 
calling attention to the urgent necessity 
that millers load every car obtained to its 
maximum capacity, thus contributing a 
measure of relief for a situation that is 
rapidly becoming more serious. 


FOOD ADMINISTRATION MEETINGS 


On his return next Tuesday from St. 
Louis, where he will confer with officials 
of the Chicago and St. Louis branches of 
the Food Administration Grain Corpora- 
tion, D. F, Piazzek, in charge of the Kan- 
sas City zone, will leave for Salt Lake 
City, Utah, where he will meet the grain 
dealers and millers Oct. 26-27, to be fol- 
lowed by a similar gathering in Denver, 
Colo., Oct. 29-30. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


The output of Kansas City mills, re 
resenting a weekly capacity of 76,200 bbls, 


with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
TOP, WORE cc cwwericvectiore 76,900 100 
Last week .....ssssscccces 70,600 92 
pe a eer 63,200 88 
TWO Years AGO ....eeeeeees 61,800 86 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 
The output of 66 mills in Nebraska, 
Missouri, lahoma and Kansas, outside 
of Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

‘ capacity forweek tivity 

This week ....... 293,620 243,560 82 
Last week ....... 286,120 242,443 85 
Year ago ........ 272,520 242,744 89 
Two years ago... 259,020 200,467 77 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 10,511 bbls this week, 7,498 last 
week, 9,912 a year ago and 5,582 two 
years ago. 

Out of 66 mills reporting, 52 reported 
business good, 4 fair, and 2 slow. 


A NEW KANSAS MILL 


J. N. Fincher and W. H. Skinner, of 
Medicine Lodge, and J. K. Richardson, 
of Kiowa, are members of a new company 
organized to build and operate a 100-bbl 
flour mill at Medicine Lodge. It is un- 
derstood that machinery equipment has 
been ordered, and construction work. on 
the plant will be commenced at once. 


CROP MENACE OR MEAT SOLUTION? 


Reports from western Kansas state 
that jack rabbits, present this fall in un- 
usual numbers, are doing considerable 
damage to the young wheat in many 
fields, frequently destroying small areas. 
Pratt County farmers are urging hunters 
to assist in ridding their fields of this 
pest, according to newspaper advices, but 
the real solution of the trouble has per- 
haps been offered by the War depart- 
ment, which is arranging to purchase sev- 
eral maximum carloads of the big bunnies 
to add variety to the soldiers’ menu at 
Camp Funston. It is claimed that a full- 
grown Kansas jack rabbit will eat as 
much young wheat as a sheep, and he can 
supply the substitute for nearly an equal 
amount of mutton. 


OKLAHOMA WHEAT OUTLOOK PROMISING 


After making a 150-mile drive over 
Garfield County, Oklahoma, J. R. Chap- 
man, vice-president of the Oklahoma 
Flour Mills Co., Enid, writes under date 
of Oct. 14 as follows: 

“Ninety-five per cent of the wheat has 
been sown, and 60 per cent of this is up 
and covers the ground well. The soil con- 
dition is almost perfect. Garfield and 
surrounding counties should make a 
bumper yield on. a large acreage next 
year if the season is reasonably favor- 
able.” 

NOTES 


C. B. Warkentin, president of the New- 
ton (Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co., was 
a Kansas City visitor this week. 


Country advices indicate that material 
injury to the Kafir crop resulted from the 
recent frosts, and much of the grain will 
not mature. Milo maize, which matures 
somewhat earlier than Kafir, is reported 
to have suffered little or no damage. 


J. C. Mytinger, manager of the Wichita 
Mill & Elevator Co., Wichita Falls, Texas, 
in Kansas City yesterday, reported a 
rather liberal movement of wheat in his 
section, following the completion of seed- 
ing operations. An increased area is be- 
ing devoted to wheat this fall, he stated. 


E. J. Smiley, for 21 years secretary of 
the Kansas Grain Dealers’ Association, 
has announced his resignation, effective 
next June, when he will become activel 
associated with the Golden Belt Grain x 
Elevator Co., a new firm which he was 
largely instrumental in organizing, with 


arters in T: Mr. Smiley has 


held resent since the organiza- 
pone of Kansas Grain Dealers’: Asso- 
lation. ‘ 


C. G. Albert, for the last 10 years man-, 


ager of the 250-bbl mill of Tyler & Co., 
Junction City, Kansas, has purchased the 
100-bbl mill at Chapman Kansas, for- 
merly operated by the Chapman Mill & 
Elevator Co., and will have it running 
about Nov. 1. Mr. Albert was formerly 
connected with a Minneapolis mill, and 
was. later in the brokerage business there. 
He was recently succeeded as manager at 
the Tyler & Co. mill by Jasper Brewer. 


Fred O. Shane, of Shane Bros. & Wil- 
son Co., Philadelphia, spent Thursday in 
Kansas City, having accompanied Harry 
G. Randall, manager of his company’s 
Kansas City concern, the Midland Milling 
Co., on his return from a conference of 
the officials of the Philadelphia firm’s 
various milling plants, held Wednesday 
in Chicago.. Mr. Shane stated that east- 
ern flour stocks were light, and offerings 
were anything but burdensome in their 
volume. 


Members of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade, with their employees, will par- 
ticipate in the Liberty Loan parade, to 
take place next Wednesday. It is prob- 
able that no session of the exchange will 
be held on that day and that all mills and 
elevators will be closed. President Car- 
kener has named a committee composed 
of C. M. Hardenbergh, J. N. Russell, O. 
A. Severance, G. A. Moore. and T. L. 
Cockle, to take charge of ‘arrangements. 
Local millers and grain men have been 
liberal purchasers of Liberty bonds dur- 
ing the week. 





WICHITA 


There continues some opposition to the 
government control in certain sections of 
the state, as farmers feel they are being 
treated unfairly by having set prices on 
farm products, while products of other 
industries, which they are compelled to 
buy, remain untouched. However, many 
of the more patriotic ones accept the reg- 
ulations as necessary, and are disposing of 
their wheat as fast as their fall work will 
permit. 

Receipts at country stations are increas- 
ing rapidly, and a new situation which 
confronts millers, as well as the Grain 
Corporation, is the inability to secure 
empty cars. Many mills are taking in 
considerable quantities ®f wheat at their 
line houses, and with an occasional car 
from the Grain Corporation would be able 
to make fairly good time if they could 
keep supplies moving from their stations 
to the mill. 

Small mills, and a few large ones, are 
running full time, but many of the larger 
ones are being compelled to close down to 
half to three-quarters runs, due mostly to 
the car shortage. 

Some mills have found it possible to 
make a reduction of 10@20c bbl on their 
products, and still make the 25c bbl profit 
allowed by the government. This is re- 
sulting in a slight reduction, and leading 
mills of southern Kansas are quoting best 
Kansas hard wheat patent at $10.80@11 
bbl, basis Kansas City rate points. 

Prices on millfeed remain practically 
unchanged from last week. However, the 
local demand is so heavy that mills are 
unable to fill all orders coming in. Mill- 
run bran, $1.65@1.75; straight bran, $1.50 
@1.60; gray shorts, $2.35@2.40; brown 
shorts, $2.05@2.15; corn chop, $3.85@4,— 
straight or mixed cars, delivered Kansas 
City rate points. 


CROP CONDITIONS 


Warm weather prevailed the fore part 
of the week, with temperatures dropping 
to freezing the latter part. Light rains 
were reported from some sections, but 
were not of sufficient quantity to do any 
material good to the growing wheat crop. 

Kafir has been very badly damaged by 
frost, and a large percentage was not suf- 
ficiently matured to make any grain what- 
ever. Much of it is being harvested for 
feed, but is of a very poor quality and 
probably will not keep through hot weath- 
er,. which will necessitate its being mar- 
keted before warm weather next spring. 

Corn harvest is being rushed as fast as 
— and the ground sowed to wheat. 

ie wheat acreage is exceptionally large, 
as the maloeny of farmers are using all 
the ground available for this year’s crop, 
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and the early fields are making good 
pasture. 


NOTES 


Car-lot receipts of wheat at Wichita 
for five days were 89. 


J. W. Bramblett, manager of the Em- 
pire Milling Co., Newton, Kansas, was 
—— out-of-town millers in Wichita this 
week, 


T. J. Holdridge and F. D. Stevens, who 
operate the local office of the Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation, spent Thursday 
in Hutchinson, visiting the head office. 


LOUISIANA 


New, Orteans, La., Oct. 20.—Kansas 
high patents were quoted at $10.40@10.50; 
95 per cents at $10.10@10.30; Oklahoma 
95 per cents, $10.30@10.40; Minnesota 
ae $10.70; soft winter wheat patents, 

10.55@10.75. The above mill quotations, 
however, turn out to be merely informa- 
tion as to what flour would be worth if any 
was available. If one wires to book, the 
replies come as follows: 

“We could not ship or confirm anything 
just now; we are booked for 30 days 
ahead”; “Mills in the Northwest ordered 
to reduce their output; flour orders at the 
present time represent about 30 days’ full 
capacity”; “Cannot promise anything 
definitely; impossible book now for 30 
days”; “Don’t know when we could ship 
after 30 days.” 

Board of Trade quotations: Hard 
spring Minnesota and Dakota patertts, 
$11.40@11.65. Kansas patents, $11@ 
$11.25; straights, $10.75@11. Soft winter 
patents, $10.75@11; straights, $10.50@ 
10.75. Bran on track, $1.75 per 100 Ibs, 
tagged. Oats, bulk on track: No. 2 white, 
674%4c bu; No. 3 white, 6614@67c; No. 3 
mixed, 6514c. Corn products: corn meal 
and cream meal, $10.50@10.60; grits, 
oie or fine, $10.60@10.70; hominy, $11 

25. 





Grain inspected since Oct. 1: wheat, 27 
cars; corn, 122; oats, 450; barley, 515. 
Stock in elevators: wheat, 200,000 bus; 
corn, 23,000; oats, 1,139,000; barley, 
839,000. 

Georce L. Ferry. 


Trade Bank Idea Grows 


Among the increasing number of 
agencies for the new era of commerce 
after the war the trade banks are proving 
one of the most popular, judging from 
the world-wide movement to establish 
them. On the authority of the National 
City Bank of New York the trade bank is 
an “American conception in the field of 
superorganization in big business.” It is 
described in the bank’s publication, The 
Americas, as follows: 

“They aid in establishing institutions 
which can work closely with the great com- 
mercial banks, but go further than those 
can safely go in promoting and taking 
direct part in business. They can be used 
to establish new transportation lines, and 
make them pay by tying up the interests 
of these lines with exporting industries 
which need transportation. They can 
make foreign investments safe for popu- 
lar participation by themselves investing 
en bloc and issuing their own debentures. 

“They can co-ordinate for effective in- 
ternational business campaigns both man- 
ufacturing and selling facilities of con- 
cerns in widely different kinds of business 
which would not be anywhere as successful 
acting independently. The trade banks 
represent mass play in the world’s mar- 
kets.” 

British banks and the British govern- 
ment have joined to establish trade banks, 
and a trade bank to further commerce for 
the central powers is said to be forming. 
Other trade banks are being considered by 
Portugal and South African interests, and 





‘Canada is looking into the plan. 





Great Causes of Food Waste 

A chart of the food waste problem has 
been compiled by Lucius P. Brown, di- 
rector of the bureau of food and drugs, 
department of health, New York City. 
This chart follows food from the farm to 
the kitchen and tabulates eight great 
causes of waste. They are: 

No terminal markets, duplication of 
marketing facilities, expensive cartage, 
high retail delivery costs, unnecessary 
credits, extravagance in service and dis- 
play, failure to buy home-packed goods 
of equal quality, failure of retailer to use 
proper merchandising methods. 
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The flour output of Chicago mills for 
the week ending Oct. 20 is estimated at 
29°750 bbls, or 86 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 24,250, or 93 per cent, last 
week, 23,500, or 90 per cent, in 1916, and 
22,000, or 82 per cent, in 1915. 

On account of the recent ruling of the 
Food Administration requiring mills in 
the spring wheat territory. to reduce their 
capacity to the basis of 60 per cent, bro- 
kers and mill representatives have been 
unable to obtain as much flour as they 
would like. Shipments from the North- 
west to this market are greatly reduced. 
This, however, has not affected values to 
any great extent. 

Quite generally, mills in all sections are 
lowering their prices on flour, instead of 
advancing them. An average range from 
the Northwest was $10.40@10.60, jute. 
About the same figures apply to south- 
western 95 per cent patents, excepting 
with a few mills well located for the ob- 
taining of wheat. Such have reduced their 
quotations almost to the $10 mark. 

Flour is not coming from the Southwest 
any more freely than it has been of late. 
Millers are dividing up their suppiies as 
best they can, and are refusing to con- 
tract for round lots with even the better 
class of Chicago bakers and jobbers. The 
bakers are a little inclined to be surprised 
at this independent attitude of the millers. 

Millers in Chicago during the latter 
part of the week attending the Federation 
meeting, especially those from the central 
eastern states, felt more hopeful of a 
larger output of flour than they have been 
able to produce of late, as they anticipate. 
an improvement in the movement of wheat 
from the Northwest under the late ruling 
of the Food Administration. Millers are 
satisfied with their profits, and fewer 
complaints are heard than was true a few 
days ago. 

ALLOTMENTS KEPT SECRET 

Operations in the cash wheat market by 
the Food Administration Grain Corpora- 
tion in connection with the Milling Divi- 
sion are being withheld from the general 
public. B.A. Eckhart, district chairman, 
says the Food Administration at Wash- 
ington has ordered that the purchases by 
local and outside mills and allotments to 
chicken feed dealers, combined with the 
quantity sent to store each day, should 
not be given out. This prevents the pub- 
lication of the tabulated statement of 
operations in Chicago. 

Receipts of wheat at Chicago for the 
week were 574,000 bus, and shipments 
337,000. The latter included 160,000 bus 
by lake to the Washburn-Crosby Co., Buf- 
falo. The actual. movement of wheat 
shows the total amount of business being 
done here. Local mills have had an aver- 
age of 10 cars a day, although some days 
they fell below that mark.. One of the 
local mills, being unable to get hard winter 
and spring wheat to grind, has run entire- 
ly on red winter, of which there is a sur- 
plus. 

CONFER WITH CHAIRMAN ECKHART 


Wisconsin. millers were in Chicago, 
Thursday, to confer with B. A. Eckhart, 
chairman of the Milling Division of the 
Food Administration, with regard to re- 
ports and what the government requires 
on various subjects. The millers met at 
the Hotel La Salle in the morning, ar- 
ranged their programme so as to have the 
questions they desired to: ask properly 
understood, and presented the same to Mr. 
Eckhart in the afternoon. Those sent 


were C. J. Sparr, Sparr Cereal Co., Marsh- 
field; E. J. Lachmann, Krueger & Lach- 
mann Milling Co., Neenah; C. H. Hooker, 





Northern Milling Co., Wausau; Lacey 
Horton, Grand Rapids (Wis.) Milling 
Co; E. O. Wright, Wisconsin Milling Co., 
Menomonie; R. E. York, I. W. York & 
Co., Portage; Charles H. Dodge, Cereal 
Mills Co., Wausau; Carl Haertel, Jackson 
Milling Co., Stevens Point. 


WILD SPECULATION NOT ALLOWABLE 


At a conference with Food Administra- 
tor Hoover, at Washington, on Monday, 
officials of many exchanges were told by 
him that he realized a certain amount of 
speculation was necessary for the handling 
of corn and oats oh the exchanges, but was 
against wild speculation, either on the 
buying or selling side. 

He practically told the grain men that 
any attempt on the part of large specula- 
tors to unduly affect values would end in 
the closing of the exchanges. President 
Wilson has power, under section 13 of the 
food control bill, to close the exchanges at 
any time that Mr. Hoover should so sug- 
gest. The exchange officials are endeavor- 
ing to curtail speculation until a stock of 
corn is accumulated, when they expect 
that the market will take care of itself. 


NOTES 


Subscriptions to the Liberty Bond loan 
on the Chicago Board of Trade aggregate 
over $1,500,000. 

Several cars of low-grade milling wheat 
taken in by the Grain Corporation have 
been sent to mills for grinding, as an 
experiment. 

The Berhalter Health Food Co. has 
leased for 21 years the two-story bakery 
building, on Diversy Parkway, corner of 
Ward and Herenden. 

Peoria, Ill., had a car of new corn from 
Central Illinois, Saturday. It inspected 
sample grade, having 36.6 per cent of 
moisture, and was hot and sour. 

There are only two applications for 
membership on the Chicago Board of 
Trade posted at present, the smallest num- 
ber this year. Memberships are $5,000 net 
to the buyer. 

W. H. Burtt, of the’ Centennial Mill 
Co., Seattle, Wash., in charge of its south- 
ern warehouse and.storage plant in Mem- 
phis, Tenn., passed through Chicago on 
Wednesday, en route home. 

J. L. Owens, a Washington, D. C., flour 
broker, has been in Chicago for a few 
days, visiting his sons, who are connected 
with the Armour Grain Co. here, and con- 
ferring with milling interests. 

The Chicago Board of Trade adjourned 
at noon Wednesday, Liberty Bond Day. 
On the same day a service flag with 675 
stars representing those who have gone to 
the colors was displayed in front of the 
building. 

Practically all the wheat in the visible 
supply in the United States, 9,596,000 bus, 
is owned by the Grain Corporation. Sup- 
plies last year were 63,690,000 bus. Chi- 
cago has a total stock of 197,000 bus, the 
smallest in years at this time. 

Flour stocks in the United States and 
Canada Oct. 1, compiled by the Daily 
Trade Bulletin, were 1,409,000 bbls, com- 
pared with 1,515,000 Sept. 1, and 2,874,000 
Oct. 1, 1916. Canadian stocks included 
in the above were 97,000 bbls Oct. 1, com- 
pared with 150,000 last year. 

A roll of honor is being prepared by the 
Board of Trade and painted on the walls 
of the corridor of the building. It con- 
sists of members, sons, relatives and em- 
ployees of members and commission 
houses who have joined the army and 
navy. Over 700 names are already en- 
rolled. 

Dwight M. Baldwin, president of the 
Baldwin Flour Mills, Minneapolis, re- 
mained over from.the Federation meeting 
to confer with three of his travelling rep- 
resentatives as to the requirements of the 
Food Administration and other business 
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matters. The salesmen were Fred Klu- 
win, Wisconsin representative, Oshkosh; 
Robert J. White, Altoona, Pa; F. S. 
Grant, Wilkenberg, Pa. 


Representatives of the Grain Corpora- 
tion have been endeavoring to divert wheat 
from northern Iowa, which had been go- 
ing to Minneapolis, to the Chicago market. 
Some shippers have not understood the 
method of billing, but it has been ex- 
plained to them in a way that has induced 
many in that section to favor the Chicago 
market, and a fair number of cars have 
been received during the week. 


On Thursday, the regular quarterly 
meeting of the board of directors of the 
Millers Mutual Casualty Insurance Co. 
was held in the new general offices, on the 
twentieth floor of the Consumers Build- 
ing, 220 South State Street. The com- 
pany recently purchased $100,000 worth 
of the second Liberty Loan bonds, which 
it is its intention to deposit with the in- 
surance department of Illinois, to be held 
in trust for the protection of policy hold- 
ers. 


All operators of private grain ware- 
houses, who have not taken out a federal 
license under the food control act, re- 
ceived notice this week that it is necessary 
for them to secure their license at once. 
Those who were licensed to handle wheat 
and rye have had to take out another 
license for the handling of corn and oats. 
Elevators are not allowed to hold wheat 
and rye more than 30 days, but there is no 
general restriction on holding the coarse 
grains, 


A slight widening in the prices of new 
and old corn is noticeable. The spread on 
the No. 3 grades has been 20@25c during 
the week. Offerings of new have been 
small, and the scarcity of old has necessi- 
tated buyers bidding up strongly. A little 
export business was done at Peoria for 
prompt shipment, and exporters are bid- 
ding moderately for the new, but offer- 
ings are light, Sales for export recently 
were made at the Gulf at $1.25 for Decem- 
ber loading. 


Estimated wheat on farms Oct. 1, made 


by the Daily Trade Bulletin, was 479,000,- - 


000 bus, compared with 446,000,000 a year 
ago. Supplies in second hands were 79,- 
000,000 bus smaller than last year. Esti- 
mating the wheat crop of the United 
States at 660,000,000 bus, with 48,000,000 
for supplies in all positions July 1, 1917, 
the aggregate for the season would ap- 
proximate 708,000,000 bus. With 450,000,- 
000 bus for consumption, 90,000,000 for 
seed, and 27,000,000 exported for the three 
months, there would be left 141,000,000 bus 
for export and carry-over for the nine 
months to July 1, 1918. Exports from 
Oct. 1, 1916, to July 1, 1917, were 159,000,- 
000 bus. 





Mills Ready for War Orders 


American Industries: The milling in- 
dustry of the United States is. amply vre- 
pared to meet any additional demands 
upon its capacity which a state of war 
may impose. During the first six months 
of 1917 there was hardly a week during 
which the mills of any one of the large 
milling centers operated at capacity. In 
general the operation seems to have been 
at perhaps two-thirds capacity. Early in 
the year it was reported that there was 
practically no export trade except small 
lots to South American ports. Europe was 
increasing wheat importation to the detri- 
ment of the flour trade. 

The facilities of the country in the mill- 
ing industry seem to be ample for han- 
dline all the wheat that is delivered to the 
mills. The chief obstacle to the trade is 
the present inability of the railroads to 
provide adequate transportation facilities 
for grain and flour. 





Rates on Anzac Wheat Cut 


A press report recently stated that 
efforts to encourage shipments of Aus- 
tralian wheat to California for reship- 
ment to the allies in the form of flour, 
thus saving bottoms because of the lesser 
bulk of the finished product, caused the 
reduction in freight rates from .San 
Francisco to Gulf ports, announced Oct. 
12 by the Southern Pacific Railroad Co. 

The new rates apply only to wheat and 
flour consigned to Europe, and were made 
at the request of the California Grain 
Division of the United States Food Ad- 
ministration. 
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WISCONSIN 

Muwavkeze, Wis., Oct. 20.—The flour 
production of the Milwaukee mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 16,000 bbls, was 7,500 
this week, representing 49 per cent of 
capacity. Last week, mills with a capacity 
of 14,000 bbls turned out 13,000, or 93 per 
per cent; a year ago, mills with a capacity 
of 12,000 were idle. 

Flour business was good, and millers 
were able to sell all manufactured. De- 
mand was‘ good from all sections, and 


- millers are offerings as freely as they can 


under the rules of the Food Administra- 
tion. Shipping directions were good, and 
there was no difficulty in obtaining cars. 

Choice city brands of hard spring pat- 
ent were quoted at $11.10 and straight 
$10.60, all in wood. Demand for clears 
was , and many orders were placed. 
Stocks are light. Prices were quoted at 
$10.05, jute. 

Kansas straight was in good demand, 
and offers from mills very light. Jobbers 
have a moderate quantity, bought some 
time ago. Demand was good from bak- 
eries. Prices were held at $10.50, cotton. 

Rye flour in good demand, with mills 
grinding freely. Supplies of rye are more 

ree, and millers expect to operate to 
capacity. Demand was good from all sec- 
tions. Pure was quoted at $9.50 in wood, 
and country blends $8.50@8.75 for dark 
and. $9.20@9.40 for white, in jute. 

Demand for corn meal was good, and 
millers are grinding freely. Yellow and 
white were quoted at $5.53 in 100-lb cotton 
sacks. Grits were in demand at $5.54, and 
corn flour at $5.85 per 100 lbs. Mills are 
sold ahead. 

Bran and middlings were strong and 
higher. Red dog was slow, while hominy 
feed was in good demand at $1 ton ad- 
vance. Gluten feed declined $8 ton for 
the week. Offerings from northwestern 
mills were lighter, and shippers bought 
moderately from the Southwest. Eastern 
demand was better, and transit feed sold 
readily. Shippers look for prices to hold 
fairly steady, owing to the reduced out- 
put. Local mills are well sold ahead. The 
state trade was good both in straight and 
mixed cars with flour. Country dealers 
bought freely, and shippers look for a 
brisk demand from the state from now on. 
Choice screenings were in good demand, 
but low-grades were dull. 


NOTES 


The late Walter P. Bishop, president of 
the E. P. Bacon Co., Milwaukee, left an 
estate valued at $47,000. 


The Clark Grain Co., Chippewa Falls, 
will erect a concrete and steel warehouse 
for grain, flour and feed. 


Harry T. Bickel has been appointed 
manager of the Milwaukee office of the 
Flanley Grain Co., to succeed Theodore 
W. Peterson. 


The Farmers’ Advancement Association 
of Brillion has purchased the Kuehl & 
Bruss elevator and the Brillion elevator of 
the William Rahr Sons Co., Manitowoc. 


The Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce 
will strongly support the army camp re- 
creational movement, and it is expected 
that a large fund will be raised locally by 
officers and directors. 

The L. Teweles Seed Co., Milwaukee, 
expects to receive bids Nov. 1 for its pro- 
posed $200,000 seed elevator, warehouse 
and cleaning plant. It is being designed 
by the Fraser Co., and will be of re-en- 
forced concrete, seven stories, 150x180. 

The Food Administration Grain Corpo- 
ration has arranged for a local banking 
account at Milwaukee, in charge of C. H. 
Williamson, 17 New Insurance Building, 
so that shippers dealing with the Mil- 
waukee market may receive payment upon 
presentation of receipt and certificate, 
and not be obliged to wait for checks to 
come from Chicago. 

The Milwaukee Elevator Association has 
been organized by the Donahue-Stratton 
Co., operating St. Paul elevator A; the 
Lyman-Joseph Grain Co; P, C. Kamm & 
Co; the Updike Grain Co., operating the 
Chicago and North-Western elevator; the 
Rialto Elevator Co., operating the Chicago 
& North-Western Rialto elevator and 
tanks; J. M. Riebes, Jr., operating the 
Berger-Crittenden elevator, and. the Tay- 
lor & Bournique Co. Lyman G. Bour- 
nique has been elected president, and H. 
A. Plumb secretary and registrar of re- 


ceipts. 
L. N. Wrison. 
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‘The output of flour by mills represented 
at Toledo, with a combined weekly capac- 
ity of 48,000 bbls, for the week ending 
Oct. 20 was 35,900, or 75 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 39,600, or 821% 
per cent, last week, 39,700, or 83 per cent, 
a year ago, 36,950, or 77 per cent, two 
years ago, and 29,700, or 62 per cent, three 
years ago. 

CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Ten mills in Ohio, Indiana and Michi- 
gan, including .those at Toledo, with a 
combined weekly capacity of 82,200 bbls, 
for the week ending Oct. 20 made 66,757, 
or 81 per cent.of capacity, compared with 
$2,229, or 86 per cent, last week, by 14 
mills of 95,400 bbls capacity. 

Among the mills contributing to this 
report were the following: 


OHIO 


Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy. 

Buckeye Cereal Co,, Massillon. 

Mennel Milling Co., Toledo. 

National Milling Co., Toledo. 

Northwestern Elev. & Mill Co., Toledo. 
INDIANA ~ 


Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis. 

Garland Milling Co., Greensburg. 

Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co. 
* * 


George H. Lewis, secretary and man- 
ager Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills 
Co. and I. E. Woodard, secretary Acme- 
Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind., were in To- 
ledo Oct. 15, and called at this office. 





INDIANA 


Inpianavouis, Inp., Oct. 20.—Indiana 
flour millers report little or no trouble in 
getting as much wheat as their schedules 
demand, and are doing a nice business. 
Wagon wheat came in’ in such quantities 
that there was not room to store it, and it 
was diverted to places where complaints 
of shortage have been made. Mills in 
southern Indiana, where much government 
business has been under contract, were in 
better position this week, and got all the 
wheat they wanted. Those holding grain 
for a rise were forced to make deliveries, 
and this relieved the situation. 

Prices on soft winter patents have re- 
mained stationary, with some business here 
from northwestern mills. Bakers grum- 
bled at times regarding the supply of 
flour, and many declared they did not 
have enough to last more than 8 or 10 
days. They also complained of a sugar 
famine, and several large establishments 
pan not have enough to last more than two 
days. 

The Indianapolis flour output this week 
was 18,167 bbls, a little below recent aver- 
ages, but the loss is accounted for by the 
fire at the Acme-Evans plant. The gov- 
ernment this week made a request for the 
flour it wants during November from most 
of the larger mills. Domestic demand was 
uninterrupted, and many large buyers 
have contracted for as much as the 30-day 
stipulation allows them. 

There has been something of an up- 
turn in millfeed, though the supply re- 
mains at unheard-of levels. High prices 
of corn and oats were given as the cause 
of the buoyancy. 


THE ACME-EVANS FIRE 


_The most disastrous flour mill fire In- 
dianapolis has known in a generation was 
that which completely destroved the 1,600- 
bbl mill of the Aeme-Evans Co. last week, 
entailing a loss of approximately $150,000. 
Before the smoke had cleared away, Ed- 
gar H. Evans, president of the company, 
had convened the board of directors, and 


plans for, rebuilding were decided upon 
and new machinery ordered by wire. 

The fire was discovered by persons pass- 
ing the mill early in the evening, when 
tonguelike flames were seen shooting from 
the upper windows. The fire was not due 
to incendiarism, but was started by some 
metallic substance, probably a nail, when 
the grain was being cleaned and ground, 
which caused friction. 

Ten thousand people saw the spectacle 
and 20 streams of water were poured into 
the big building for three hours. The 
night force of nearly 50 men escaped un- 
hurt. 

When it was apparent that the building 
was doomed, attention of the firemen was 
directed to saving an elevator in the rear, 
where 100,000 bus of grain were stored, 
all of which was undamaged. Three car- 
loads of flour by the mill burned, but 
were insured. The mill contained several 
thousand dollars’ worth of the latest ma- 
chinery, and had been running at full time 
for several weeks, much of the output 
being sold to the federal government. 

President Evans announced the night 
of the fire that the company would begin 
at once using the Hoosier mill, and since 
that time day and night shifts have been 
working to prevent any delay in handling 
the mill’s business. The feed mill will be 
used, for the time being, to clean and 
grind grain. All men at the destroyed 
plant have been transferred to the tem- 
porary mill. 

The mill destroyed was built in 1870, 
and until eight years ago was owned by 
the Acme Milling Co. George T. Evans 
& Son consolidated their mill with the 
pioneer establishment at that time, taking 
the name of the Acme-Evans Co. 


NOTES 


The Rusco Cereal Co., Greenfield, will 
dissolve. 


The Indiana Grocer is the name of a 
publication ‘to be issued by the Indiana 
Retail Grocers’ Association. 

The Indiana Grain Dealers’ Association, 
through its secretary, Charles B. Riley, 
this week bought $1,000 of Liberty bonds. 


Evansville reports that nearly 20 per 
cent of the wheat shipped is infested with 
weevil. Jacob L. Taylor is government 
inspector there. 


W. H. Simmons, manager of the Bemis 
Indianapolis Bag Co., announced this 
week that employees of his establishment 
rsa P assis $25,000 worth of Liberty 

nds. : 


Mark N. Mennel, of Ohio, connected with 
the Milling Division of the Food Admin- 
istration, will deliver an address in this 
city Wednesday, and 300 Indiana millers 
have been invited to be present. 


Hitherto many of the large chicken 
ranches have bought grain from elevators, 
but it is found that this is forbidden by 
the Food Administration, and that. vio- 
lators may be prosecuted. Grain may be 
sold only for the making of flour or for 

eding. 


H. E. Barnard, federal food director 
for Indiana, announces that 20,000 acres 
of corn in Posey County and 15,000 acres 
across in Illinois have been ruined by frost. 
The government is making an effort to 
have glucose establishments buy the dam- 


aged grain. 
J. M. Pearson. 





Control now exercised by the govern- 
ment over certain lines of business, which 
must be conducted under regulations is- 
sued from time to time by the President, 
may be summed up in the following divi- 
sions, says a United States Chamber of 
Commerce circular: practices prohibited 
by the law; businesses licensed (foods, 
fuel, fuel oil, natural gas, fertilizer and 
ingredients, tools, utensils, implements, 
machinery and equipment required for 


-mulation of stocks, 


. production of foods, feed and fuel) which 


no man may carry on without a permit 
‘from the President; stocks subject to pur- 
chase by the government, the President 
being authorized to purchase, store and 
sell wheat, flour, meal, beans and potatoes ; 
— to fix coal and coke prices and regu- 
ate distribution. 





NASHVILLE 


Nasuvitte, Tenn., Oct. 20.—Buyers 
show eagerness to increase their supplies 
of flour, shipping instructions being active 
at southeastern mills, permitting no accu- 
ere is a fair vol- 
ume of new business being booked, being 
about 75 per cent of output. Values are 
getting nearer the uniform basis under 
government control. The southeastern 
Milling Division of the Food Administra- 
tion is getting things in smooth working 
order, the main difficulty being in securing 
adequate supplies of wheat for all of the 
mills, 

No material change in prices, which are 
substantially as follows: best or short soft 
winter wheat patents, in cotton, f.o.b. 
Ohio River, $11@11.25; standard or regu- 
lar patents, $10.35@10.60; long patents, 
15c under standard; low-grades, 30@50c 
under standard. 

Getting flour is the main difficulty con- 
fronting rehandlers of Minnesota and 
Kansas products. Kansas mills are re- 
ported short on wheat, and buying is diffi- 
cult. The situation is little better in the 
Northwest. Quotations: spring wheat pat- 
ents, jute, 140 lbs, delivered Nashville, 
$10.75@11.20; hard winter patents, $10.65 
@11.10. 

Only fair demand is reported for mill- 
feed, with prices showing a wider range. 
Quotations: wheat bran, 100-lb bags, ton, 
f.o.b. Ohio River, $32@34; standard mid- 
dlings, $43@48, mainly $45. 


OUTPUT 


Nashville and southeastern mills, with a 
capacity of 174,000 bbls, showed an out- 
put this week of 168,931, or 83.9 per cent 


. of capacity. This compares with 137,336 


bbls and 95.7 per cent last week, 67.4 per 
cent in 1916, 74.4 in 1915, 57.7 in 1914, 64.6 
in 1913 and 65.9 in 1912. 


STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Oct. 20 Oct. 13 

6 a PEEP 13,700 11,700 

Wheat, bus ........060% 462,000 420,500 

CORR, * DUR ccbccdsceccies 71,700 14,400 

PED eb aR he ce cere ca 1,045,500 1,030,000 
NOTES 


Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 269 cars. 


All’s Ginnery, Allendale, S. C., will erect 
a flour mill to cost $2,500. 


The Ripley (Tenn.) Flour Mills and 
Elevator burned last week; loss estimated 
at $30,000; partly insured. 


The Allen Milling Co., Memphis, with 
$5,000 capital, has been incorporated by 
Albert M. Maas and others. 


The Arkansas Grain Co., Stuttgart, 
Ark., will build a flour mill with 50 bbls 
capacity, and elevator with a capacity of 
10,000 bus. 


It is announced that the Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway will 
build an elevator at Hickman, Ky., for 
handling Ohio River business. 

E. M. Kelly, president of the Liberty 
Mills, Nashville, has received high honor 
from the Ancient Accepted Scottish Rite, 
having been coronated an honorary thirty- 


‘third degree Mason. 


Conditions have been favorable for sow- 
ing the new wheat crop, and it is predicted 
that Tennessee will have a record acreage 
next season. The October report of the 
Kentucky department of agriculture esti- 
mates the crop in that state at 1,058,373 
acres, compared with 884,000 acres this 
year. The final estimate on yield of wheat 
in Kentucky this year is 11.6 bus per acre. 


Investigation of the cost of bread by the 
city authorities is reported to be immi- 
nent in Louisville, due to the claim that 
bread is retailing there at two and one- 
half times. as much as in London, a ma- 
jority of the bakers receiving 10c for 16-oz 
loaves. One independent company is said 
to be selling 10-oz loaves for 4c, and mak- 
ing money. Prior to the war, 24-0z loaves 
sold at 5c. 

Joun Lerrrr. 
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TRANSPORTATION DELAYS 


Company’s Liability for Tardy De- 
livery of Flour Shipments—Measure 
e ; 

_A Minnesota mill asks advice concern- 
ing its rights a t railway companies 
on account of delay in transporting a car 
of flour to a point in Pennsylvania, under ° 
the following stated circumstances: 

The car left the mill July 28, passed 
Hobart, Ind., Aug. 1, arrived at Conway 
Yards, Pa., Aug. 6, left there Sept. 22, 
and arrived at its destination five days 
later. On account of the delay, the con- 
signee-customer is miffed at the mill and 
“has lost a lot of money on account of not 
receiving the flour.” 

In our opinion, there is a valid claim for 
damages on account of the delay, unless 
the carriers affirmatively show that the 
delay was not due to negligence on their 
part. The. law on this point has been 
authoritatively stated as follows: 

“The burden is on the shipper to show 
that the carrier failed to deliver the goods 
within a reasonable time. In other words, 
it devolves on the shipper to prove that a 
longer time was actually consumed than 
was necessary for the purpose. Also, if 
the carrier was authorized to stop the 
goods in transit for milling-in-transit pur- 
poses, it devolves on the shipper to show 
that the unreasonable delay in transporta- 
tion was not due to that cause. 

“However, when evidence of unusual 
delay is adduced, a prima facie case of 
negligence is made out, and: the burden - 
then devolves on the carrier to explain the 
delay and to show that it arose from some 
cause other than the carrier’s negligence, 
or that of its agents or servants.” 10 
Corpus Juris, 301. 

But it is the law that if the delay was 
really caused by an unavoidable conges- 
tion of freight, untinged by any negli-. 
gence on the part of the railway company, 
that is a valid defense against a claim for 
damages. 

This having been an interstate shipment, 
the claim may be made against either the 
initial carrier or the railway company that 
negligently caused the delay. Under the 
interstate commerce act, the initial carrier 
of a through shipment is liable for negli- 
gent handling of the freight by any one 
of the connecting carriers. 

The ¢laim must be presented by the 
owner of the flour at the time the delay 
occurred. If the car was consigned di- 
rectly to the buyer, or if he took up a bill 
of lading to the mill’s own order before 
the occurrence, he, and not the mill, is the 
proper claimant. 

As a general rule, damages recoverable 
for negligent delay in delivering freight 
are to be measured by the excess, if any, of 
the market value of the goods at the desti- 
nation, at the time that they should have 
been delivered, above their value at the 
time of actual delivery. Special damages 
can be recovered only when the carrier was 
apprised at the time of the making of the 
shipment that they would probably result 
from any delay. 

An apparent exception to the general 
rule of damages above stated exists where, 
because of unreasonable delay, the goods 
become valueless, or, in other words, where 
the delay has caused what is equivalent to 
a total loss, to the owner. Under such cir- 
cumstances a recovery of the full value of 
the goods when and where they should 
have been delivered is proper. 

A. L. H. Srarer. 





A Substitute Fumigant 

Moths and other insects cause damage 
and loss in grain elevators and flour mills. 
One of the standard fumigants for killing 
these pests has been hydrocyanic acid gas 
generated from potassium cyanide. But 
potassium cyanide has been practically 
unobtainable lately, and the Maryland ag- 
ricultural experiment station favors the 
substitution of sodium cyanide. As the 
latter is stronger and generates a fourth 
more cyanogen gas, the experiment station 
advises that it be used in amounts one- 
fourth less than the potassium cyanide 
formulas call for. Some millers have tried © 
vaporized formaldehyde as a fumigant, 
but this is not considered effective, says a 
government statement. 





South Dakota farmers have been ad- 
vised by experts of the state agricultural 
college to plant much more winter wheat 
this year because it survives better in 
about three-fourths of the state. 
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Receipts of flour are fair, and premi- 
ums’ on spot are disappearing. They 
have declined 50c@$1 bbl, and transac- 
tions are small. City flour is quoted at 
$11.50 for bakers patents and $11.75, de- 
livered, for family flour. Quotations 
have declined generally on all grades. 
There is a good demand, however, for 
first clears, and the price is only a little 
under bakers patents. Winter straights 
are moving steadily at $10@10.25. 

Kansas flour is scarce, and straights 
are at almost the same price as spring 
patent. The situation has not entirely 
cleared up, but with the increased output 
‘ of local and eastern mills and the larger 
arrivals from the West, there is prospect 
for a supply sufficient for local needs. 

One of the leading jobbers states that 
he has enough flour on hand and running 
to supply him for practically two months, 
and this is probably the position of many 
of the others. Now that buyers find that, 
-with a little patience, they can get flour, 
they are not showing the anxiety to buy 
which has been in evidence. 


EXPORT SITUATION 


Demand for oats is persistent and 
steady. While buyers are in most cases 
taking oats at or east of Buffalo, the 
buying is sufficient to take any pressure 
off the market. Exports are liberal, and 
the supply on the other side is being ac- 
cumulated for an emergency later, when 
it will be necessary to ship more wheat 
and less feed grains. 

Exports of Canadian wheat are increas- 
ing. The new wheat is beginning to ar- 
rive at the seaboard, and that will be a 
factor which will reduce the room avail- 
able for oats. Only a little American 
wheat continues to go out, but it is evident 
that a moderate amount is being shipped. 

The interest in new corn is for forward 
shipment, but there is no certainty about 
the price, and sellers are unwilling to 
make commitments. 


FREIGHT SITUATION 


The taking over by the government of 
American boats has not altered condi- 
tions in the freight market. It is an- 
nounced that the government will take 
from France about 400,000 tons of sailing 
vessels in temporary exchange for 20 
steamers, so that supplies can be sent 
over to France more freely without inter- 
fering with army transportation. 

There seems to-be growing conviction 
that the negotiations with Holland will 
result in the use of the Dutch boats in 
the coastwise traffic, partly to bring sugar 
from Java, It is also stated that the 
Japanese will bring 20 or 25 steamers 
from the Pacific trade into the Atlantic 
to help out the freight situation. 


BAKING FIRM BANKRUPT 


Last week the Steel-Drake Baking Co., 
of Brooklyn, one of the largest of-its kind 
in the country, was forced into bankrupt- 
cy. High prices of all the commodities 
entering into the manufacture of its goods 
and an inability to adjust its prices so as 
to operate profitably is given as one of 
the causes for the failure. 

The building and equipment of the con- 
cern are valued at $75,000 and the raw 
materials on hand at $14,000, and accord- 
ing to the representative of the creditors, 
if no hasty action is taken the concern 
will make a satisfactory settlement. The 
liabilities are $45,000 for merchandise and 
$32,500 in notes. 


BROKERS IN HARD STRAITS 


New York buyers are still keen to make 
purchases, but 


the limited amount 


being offered by mills does not furnish 
the opportunity for very extensive sales, 
Demand for spot stuff still keeps it at a 
premium of about $1 bbl over mill ship- 
ments. 

Brokers who rely upon their milling 
connections offering freely are finding it 
not only difficult to keep their trade sup- 
plied, but as their earnings depend prac- 
tically entirely upon commissions result- 
ing from a good volume of sales, are pa- 
tiently hoping that. before long, mills will 
be able to sell in greater volume. 

The grade of flour most in demand is 
spring clears, which are quoted at $10.30 
@10.40 bbl, jute, or within 25@30c of 
spring patent price. 

DOW ELEVATORS BLAZE AGAIN 

A renewed outburst of the great grain 
fire of Oct. 13 at Dow’s Stores, on the 
Brooklyn waterfront, occurred at 10 
o’clock on the night of Oct. 16. One of 
the two elevators left standing when the 
other seven were destroyed was found to 
be in flames. It contained 100,000 bus 
wheat and a quantity of hay and other 
feed, valued altogether at more than 
$200,000 

NOTES 

W. C. Omand, Toronto, Ont., was in 
New York last Monday. 

The mill of O. A. Beam & Son, near 
Avon, N. Y., recently burned. 

Paul Robson, of the Wheat Export Co., 
Inc., who has been in England for a short 
time, has returned to New York. 

The Western New York Cereal Co. is 
establishing a plant at Arkport, N. Y., 
for the purpose of making pearl barley 
and buckwheat groats. 

The purchasing agents of Onandaga 
County institutions recently asked for 
bids on flour for the use of the inmates, 
and received not a single one. This is a 
fair indication of the shortage of wheat 
supplies among New York State mills, 





BALTIMORE 


Battimore, Mp., Oct. 20.—Everybody 
wanted to buy flour this week, but nobody 
wanted to sell. The government succeeded 
in performing the very difficult and un- 
usual stunt of reducing production and 
prices at one and the same time. There is 
enough flour bought to swamp the trade if 
it should all arrive at once, but flour on 
the books is not flour in the warehouse, 
bakeshop or kitchen, and unless supplies 
are soon forthcoming some one is apt to 
go hungry in this market. 

Springs at the close were, nominally: 
short patents, $10.95@11.10; standard 
brands, $10.70@10.85; long patents, 
straights and cut-straights, $10.25@10.50; 
first clears, $9.50@10; second clears, $8.60 
@9.10,—98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes, and 
20c more in wood. 

Soft winters were nominally quoted, at 
the close: patents, $10.50@10.75, wood, 
20c less in sacks, 50c less in bulk or buyer’s 

ackage; straights, near-by and western, 

.70@9.85, bulk or buyer’s sacks, léc 
more in second-hand sacks, 30c more in 
new cottons, and 50c more in wood. 

Hard winters, nominally: short patents, 
$10.85@11; long patents and straights, 
$10.50@10.65; clears, $9.50@10,—98-lb 
cottons or 140-Ib jute or 20c more in wood. 

City mills reported trade good, both 
foreign and domestic. They ran full all 
week, reduced flour 25c bbl, and advanced 
feed 50c@$1 ton. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 59,782 
bbls; destined for export, 35,323. 

BRITISH VS. AMERICAN FLOUR 

Says a Washington press dispatch of 
Oct. 17: “American flour in England, 
despite the high transportation costs and 
submarine risks, costs $12.50 for a barrel 
of 280 lbs, or 57 per cent less than the 
same flour in the United States. Ameri- 
ean flour in this country sells around $18 
or $14 bbl of 196 Ibs. Lord Rhonda, the 


vu MELA LL Meek Te Nan Wan 


British food controller, according to a 


London brs sca fixed the price of flour 


in England at the figures named. A 
baci of 196 lbs would cost $8.75 in Eng- 
and.” 

When shown the foregoing, Charles C. 
Macgill, president of the Patapsco Mills, 
said: “That is a very misleading state- 
ment, because the foreigners are buying 
100 per cent or straight-run grade as 
against fine patent generally used by 
the home trade; because I know of no 
one in this country at the present time 
who is paying $13 or $14 bbl for flour of 
any kind, and because Great Britain is 
supplying flour to her subjects for less 
than cost and paying the difference out of 
her own pocket, with the intention per- 
haps of looking to her taxpayers for re- 
imbursement later. 

“A further proof of the true situation,” 
Mr. Macgill said, “is the fact that we 
ourselves are today selling flour in small 
lots to domestic buyers for less than we 
can get for it in large lines for export.” 


NOTES 

Number of foreign vessels bound for 
Baltimore, 70; number now in port, 76. 

William H. Hayward, local representa- 
tive of the Milling Division, is in Chicago. 

Big acreage to wheat in these parts, 
and plenty of rain to give the crop a fine 
start. 

Grain exports from here this week were 
962,306 bus—400,794. wheat, 322,392 oats 
and 239,120 rye. 

Receipts of southern corn from Oct. 21, 
1916, to Oct. 20, 1917, 557,946 bus; year 
ago, 392,117. Range of prices this week, 
$2@2.30; last year, 90c@$1.05. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 20 to Oct. 20, 967,969 bus; same time 
last year, 1,058,863. Range of prices this 
week, $1.85@2.10; last year, $1.20@ 
$1.701,. 

Visitors were J. J. Stream, of Shaffer 
& Stream, and Leslie F. Gates, of Lamp- 
son Bros. & Co., grain, Chicago; G. E. 
Thompson, with the Armour Grain Co., 
MinneapOlis. 


A Minneapolis leader is reliably report- 
ed to have sold the proprietor of a chain of 
stores in this market early in the week a 
round lot of its best patent flour at $10.60, 
basis 98-lb cottons. 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad gives 
notice that it has in its.elevators 1,471 bus 
wheat which has been there for over 30 
days, and will be sold for whom concerned 
if not moved at once, in accordance with 
rules of the Food Administration. 


Ohio is now sending some beautiful 
wheat and flour to this market, but the 
finest wheat on ’change for many years 
is a lot of No. 1 Canadian now coming to 
the C. A. Gambrill Mfg. Co. “It is simply 
perfect,” say the experts; “the best we 
have seen in 20 years.” 


Chafing over the fact that war regula- 
tions have put them out of business, east- 
ern grain exporters are seeking the elimi- 
nation of the Wheat Export Co., Inc., and 
the reinstatement of themselves as the 
proper medium through which the exporta- 
tion of American grain should be done. 


Gustav L. Stewart, son of the late C. 
Morton Stewart, and formerly prominent- 
ly engaged in the South American trade 
as a flour exporter and coffee importer, 
has moved to New York to become man- 
ager of importations for Lawrence Smith 

Co., a firm said to contemplate operat- 
ing steamers between New York and 
Brazil. 


The local office of the Grain Corpora- 
tion issues the following: “It will oblige 
the Food Administration Grain Corpora- 
tion if all export owners of corn in the 
export elevators will send me memoranda 
of their holdings showing: 1, elevator 
where stored; 2, bushels; 3, grade. If 
they are holding the corn for their own 
account or for some other person, they 
need only state ‘held for western account,’ 
‘held for foreign account’ or ‘held for 
ourselves.’ ” 


The new office building of Furness, 
Withy & Co., Ltd., steamship owners and 
agents, which will be occupied by the 
firm exclusively and which is two stories 
high and running from South to Holliday 


- streets, is expected to be finished by Dec. 


I, when the local manager, A. F. Side- 
botham, and his staff will take possession. 
The new structure is located just across 
the street from the Chamber of Commerce 
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Building, and over its two entrances, cut 
in stone, is its future name, “Furness 
House,” after an English custom. 

-  Cuartes H. Donsey. 





BOSTON 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 20.—New York 
state flours were more'in evidence this 
week, on account of the ability of millers 
to obtain wheat. A sale was reported 0: 
1,500 bbls straights at $10.25, in wood, 
shipment within a week, with other sales 
in wood at $10.40@10.50. There is a 
sharp demand for any flour in transit or 
in any place where there is reasonably 

rompt delivery possible, and the trade 
is ready to pay a premium of 25@50c bb! 
over mill quotations in order to get such 
lots. 

The recent regulation regarding the 
limitation of shipments has caused an in- 
creased demand for flour, with the result 
that even higher premiums are not im- 
peomene on spot or close by. All New 

ngland is short of flour, ‘and the trade 
would have been in a serious position long 
before this if it had not been for the 
stocks held by a few members of the 
trade who were willing to anticipate the 
needs of the trade. 

These so-called speculators have in 
reality been the salvation of the baking 
and retail trade here, and it is through 
them that the needs of the local market 
have been supplied. The feeling among 
flour buyers here is that the 30-day period 
of shipment should be extended to at least 
60 days, in order to provide for any pos- 
sible delay in the forwarding of flour 
through congestion by reason of lack of 
cars or weather conditions. 

Spring wheat flours made in the North- 
west are practically out of the local mar- 
ket. Salesmen are refusing to take or- 
ders at any price, as they claim that they 
have no flour to offer for some weeks. 
One big Minneapolis mill advised its New 
England trade this week that it would 
be unable to offer any flour for at least 
30 days, although it could sell the daily 
mill capacity right here in New England 
if it had the flour to offer. Other Minne- 
apolis mills are in the same position and 
are not quoting prices, while all salesmen 
have been withdrawn for the present. 

Receipts of flour in’ Boston show a 
slight increase over last week, but go only 
a short way toward supplying the needs 
of the trade. Owing to the practical sus- 
pension of prices on spring wheat and 
Kansas flours, quotations on all brands 
are nominal. 

NOTES 


Visitors on ’change included George F. 
Booth, Buffalo, and G. E. Thompson, 
Minneapolis. 

New corporations: Gentile Flour 
Products Co., Boston; capital, $20,000; 
Liberty Grocery Co., Inc; capital, $25,- 
000; People’s Co-operative Bakery Asso- 
ciation, Salem, Mass; capital, $3,000. 

The Liberty Loan campaign of the al- 
lied grain, flour, feed and hay trades, 
conducted by the grain board of the Bos- 
ton Chamber of Commerce reached a total 
of $350,150 at the close, Saturday. The 
goal set is $500,000. Boston wool men 
subscribed $7,500,000. 

Louis W. DePass. 





ROCHESTER 

Rocnester, N. Y., Oct. 20.—Output of 
spring wheat mills here is seriously cur- 
tailed by the light offerings of wheat. 
One large one did not receive any until 
Thursday, remaining down the first of the 
week. Other mills also suffered from the 
wheat shortage. 

Demand for flour was urgent. Buyers 
offered good prices for spring patents and 
clears. They paid $11.40@11.60, wood, 
Boston, for all the former that the mills 
could sell, and took clears at $10.40@ 
10.60. Some standard spring patents were 
sold as low as $11.15@11.25, wood, Bos- 
ton. Buyers are short of flour, and want 
immediate shipment. 

Winter wheat flours were in active re- 
quest, and buyers did not quibble about 

rices. They paid local mills $10.60, wood, 

oston, for all the straights the mills 
would sell. 

Rye flour — were reduced 35@40c 
bbl. Demand active, and mills are run- 
ning at capacity. All sales were on a basis 
of . $10.15@10.20, wood, Boston. Mills 
were sold up, and one had to refuse a 50- 
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bbl order from an eastern buyer who 
wanted a quick shipment. 

Millfeeds were little changed in. price. 
Sales of spring bran were made at B35 
36.50, in 100’s, Boston, there being a good 
demand. Spring middlings also sold well, 
buyers paying @52, in 100’s, Boston. 
Cold weather, poorer pastures and short 
fodder crops are driving the country buy- 
er into the feed market. 


THE OUTPUT 

The flour output of the Rochester mills 

this week was 9,300 bbls of which 5,500 

were spring wheat flour. This represent- 

ed 46 per cent of capacity, compared with 

8,800, or 44 per cent, last week, 12,600, or 

62 per cent, last year, and 18,700, or 93 
per cent, two years ago. 
NOTES 


The Anthony Baking Co. subscribed 
to $2,500 of the second issue of Liberty 
bonds. : 

A. L. Ireland, president of W. S. Hills 
Co., Boston, visiting J. A. Hinds & Co, 
this week, reported Boston bare of flour. 

Receipts of winter wheat and rye mod- 
erate, farmers not bringing in half enough 
for the mills. Some farmers said they- 
would market more freely after their fall 
work was done. 

George Motley, of the Moseley & Motley 
Milling Co., invested $42,000 in Liberty 
bonds, the largest subscription made by 
any member of the Rochester milling 
trade, 

The new government requirements 
which call for 25 per cent of soft winter 
wheat and 10 per cent of durum in spring 
wheat flours do not please those who have 
established a good trade in branded flours 
of recognized standard quality, but mills 
are co-operating and trying to make the 
best of the matter. ° 

Relief for Rochester millers from the 
spring wheat shortage is expected next 
week, on assurances from the Milling Di- 
vision of the Food Administration. A 
freer flow from Duluth to Rochester would 
be a boon to local mills, which have re- 
ceived only enough to run 20 to 40 per cent 
of capacity. 

R. J. ATK1ns. 





PHILADELPHIA 


PuitapELpuia, Pa., Oct. 20.—The flour 
market continued firm during the week, 
with a good demand. Prices of spot goods 
showed a slight reduction, but at revised 
figures demand was active, and supplies 
were kept closely cleaned up. 

Spring clears were in stall supply and 
largely nominal on a basis of $11@11.25, 
wood, while patent showed a reduction of 
about 24c bbl, with prices ranging $12.50 
@12.75, wood. 

Conditions, so far as forward shipment 
is concerned, show little improvement. 
Few, if any, of the mills are able to ac- 
cept business, and while some are naming 
lower prices, they are practically out of 
the market, as they are unable to accept 
orders. Quotations are largely nominal, 
with clears ranging $10@10.50 and pat- 
ent $10.75@11.40, all in wood. 

Soft winter flours are in moderate sup- 
ply and demand, with prices held at $10.25 
@10.50, wood, for straight. 


FLOUR NEEDS SUPPLIED 


The committee on flour distribution, 
appointed by Herbert C.. Hoover, Food 
\dministrator, distributed this week 
about 8,000 bbls flour to bakers and shop- 
keepers in this city who were in need of 
the commodity. It was sold for $11.75 
bbl. L. G. Graff, chairman of the com- 
mittee, said that it was the duty of the 
committee to get the flour to the men who 
needed it, without the middleman’s profit. 
_Application for the Food Administra- 
tion export a flour had to be made 
in writing, Mr. Graff said. The commit- 
tee considered such applications, and, 
based on the apparent need of the appli- 
cants, allotted all, or such portion of the 
amount applied for, as it deemed neces- 
sary. Flour has been selling at $12.50@ 
\3 bbl, which means that those who re- 
ceived portions of the supply distributed 
by the committee saved 75c@$1.25 bbl. 


FINAL STATE CROP REPORT 


‘oe to the statistical bureau of 
the Pennsylvania department of ‘agricul- 
ture, the wheat crop this year is 26,364,- 
721 bus, against 25,864,892 last year. The 
average production per acre was 18.4 bus, 








@. 


against 18.8 last year. Rye is estimated 
at 4,573,259 bus, against 7,681,112; pro- 
duction per acre averaged 17.3, compared 
to 16.9. Oats, 38,800,769 bus, against 32,- 
571,000; average iets r acre, 35.6 
bus, against 31. The outlook in the corn 
district of southern counties is for an 
average a but in the northern coun- 
ties, as with buckwheat, the frost did dam- 


. age. The department says the outlook for 


an increased acreage of cereals next year 
is excellent. 


NOTES 


Exports of wheat since Jan. 1, 23,618,- 
075 bus, against 34,020,787 for the same 
time last year. 

At a meeting of the grain trade of the 
Commercial Exchange early in the week 
it was decided to increase the commission 
for handling wheat from 1c bu to 1 per 
cent of the ge With .the price rang- 
ing $2@2.24 bu, this would at least double 
the commissions. It was explained by 
L. G. Graff, president of the exchange, 
that risks have more than doubled under 
present conditions, and the amount of 
money invested by grain men has in- 
creased so greatly in all deals that the 
risk of loss in handling necessitates the 
increase in the commission rate. 

Samvuet S. DanteEts. 





BUFFALO 


Burrato, N. Y., Oct. 20.—Millers in 
this end of the state are still vexed over 
the lack of wheat. This week they have 
been given about a day’s run on No. 1 
northern, which to some mills was worse 
than no wheat, not being worth starting 
up with, as they did not want macaroni, 
and could not get winter wheat. 

Last Saturday a cargo of Canadian 
wheat, 200,000 bus, was turned over for 
distribution to Buffalo mills. At the close 
of the week the situation is more favor- 
able. “Millers are hoping for the best, and 
also keeping an eye on northwestern mills. 

Few mills are selling any err of 
flour, the majority trying only to keep 
buyers quiet and explaining conditions 
to their old customers, some of whom are 
threatening all sorts of things if the flour 
is not forthcoming in short order. 

There is no doubt the late storm and 
fog on the lakes held back grain-laden 
vessels from two to four days, but flour 
buyers and a number of millers also do 
not take that into consideration when find~ 
ing fault with the present wheat shortage. 

Demand for flour appears to be confined 
almost entirely to patents, low-grades be- 
ing almost entirely neglected. Prices are 
a little lower for shipment, but spot con- 
tinues strong, and offerings are limited. 
The relief wil come slowly, but there is 
now no prospect of an actual shortage. 

Winter wheat mill representatives seem 
to have plenty of flour, and are well sup- 
plied with wheat which was bought before 
the Administration took hold. No change 
in prices, and the demand is reported 

. Short patent, $10.90; standard, 
$10.65; pastry, $10.30,—cotton 1,’s, track, 
Buffalo, 30 days’ shipment, millers’ op- 
tion. 

Millfeed, instead of ing down, as 
everybody expected, is showing decided 
strength, it being easy today to get 50c 
advance on last week’s prices for all kinds 
of spring feed. Demand is urgent for 
spot or immédiate shipment of either bran 
or standard middlings, but the best that 
can be done is 20 or 30 days, and buyers 
are taking that freely. 

The country seems to be bare of sup- 
plies, farmers buying from hand to 
mouth, or as dealers are able to furnish 
them. No offerings of red dog. The 
ponent opinion is that prices are going 

igher, for a time at least, or until the 
mills are caught up. 

Winter wheat bran is in good demand 
at $36 ton, middlings at $42.50 and mixed 
feed .at $41, sacked, track, Buffalo. 

Corn-meal coarse feed is quiet, in spite 
of the steady decline in prices. Hominy 
feed scarce; no spot or October shipment 
of consequence offered. Transit or quick 
shipment is quoted at $60, sacked, Buf- 
falo, and $10 less for the last half of 
November shipment. Gluten unsettled, 


and offerings light. Cottonseed meal nomi- 
nal; old gone, and not started on the 
new crop. Oil firm, and demand 
fair. 


Rolled oats easier and trade reported 
very ‘satisfactory. Oat hulls offered at 


$22 for reground, 


$20.50 for unground, 
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and oat middlings $54.50, sacked, track, 
Buffalo. 
THE OUTPUT 

The output of the mills in this district 
for the week was 63,700 bbls, representin 
$8 per cent of capacity, compared wi 
81,550, or 49 per cent, last week, 119,200, 
or 70 per cent, a year ago, 164,700, or 99 
per cent, in 1915, 118,700, or 86 per cent, 
in 1914, and 120,500, or 88 per cent, in 
1913. 

NOTES 

The steamer Maruba and‘ barge Abys- 
sinia with wheat for this port, ran ashore 
on a reef near Buffalo, and it took two 
days to release them. 

No shipments by canal to New York 
this week, and forwarders do not expect 


. anything, except possibly barley, during 


the rest of the season. 

Beans, which have been offered freely 
at $8 bu, are now scarce at $9.50; in fact 
all the old’ beans have been cleaned up, 
and new would bring $10. 

Receipts of flour by lake this week 
were 102,200 bbls, compared with 318,187 
last year, and of feed 17,600 sacks, com- 
pared with 61,300 a year ago. 

Receipts of wheat at this port for the 
week were 3,377,800 bus, nearly all Cana- 
dian, which went forward on arrival. The 
same amount was received last year. 

Stocks of wheat here are about 300,000 
bus, compared with 7,100,000 a year ago. 
Only 70,000 bus of Canadian wheat are 
reported here, while last year there were 
3,500,000. 

Buyers were looking for $1 potatoes, 
but are paying $1.75 today, and glad to 
get them. Weather is unfavorable for 
digging, besides which, the grower is not 
anxious to sell. 

E. BANGASSER. 





New Enemy Trade Act 

President Wilson having signed the act 
to govern trade with an enemy nation, it 
is now a law. Business men generallv and 
exporters in particular are naturally in- 
terested. 

Some of the most important purposes of 
the bill can be best explained by the fol- 
lowing paragraphs taken from a recent 
statement of the Department of Justice: 

“In former days, trade consisted wholly 
in the actual transfer and transport of 
commodities. Today a form of trade even 
more helpful to the enemy consists of 
transfer of credits and money by letter, 
cable or wireless. 

“Hence, while formerly the mere accu- 
mulation of enemy property or: funds in 
this country did not assist the enemy ma- 
terially so long as it remained here, now, 
with the ready ease by which credits may 
be transferred and funds used, it becomes 
just as important to prevent an enemy 
from .building up, using, or transferring 
his credit or credits as from actually 
transferring physical property.. 


MAIN IDEA OF THE BILL 


“The theory of the bill is that enemy 
property in this country shall not remain 
in the hands of the enemy’s debtor or 
agent here; but that, if the President so 
directs, it shall be temporarily conscripted 
by the government to finance the govern- 
ment through investment in its bonds, and 
to be paid back to the enemy or otherwise 
disposed of at the end of the war as Con- 
gress shall direct. In other words, we fight 
the enemy with his own property during 
the war.” 

Section 5 provides for the suspension of 
the provisions of this act by the President 
in certain specified circumstances. 

Section 6 authorizes the President to 
appoint an official to bé known as the alien 
property custodian, who is to receive and 
care for all moneys and property belong- 


ing to, or pertaining indirectly to, an_ 


enemy or an ally of an enemy. 

Section 7 provides for the registration 
of every corporation incorporated within 
the United States and every unincorporat- 
ed association or company, and for the 
submission of a list of directors, stock- 
holders and others, whenever there is rea- 
sonable cause to believe that enemies or 
allies of enemies are in any way inter- 
ested in the corporation. 

Section 9 continues the provisions for 
proper protection of enemy property. 

FOREIGN PATENTS PROTECTED 

Section 10 is very full in the matter of 
giving lawful and just protection to 
enemy patents, trade-marks, prints, labels 
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or copyrights during the continuance of 
the war. 

Section 11 amplifies the power of~ the 
President to et roclamation the 
import into the Uni tates from any 
country named in the proclamation of 
such articles as he may see fit. 

Section 12 provides for the custody by 
the alien property custodian of property 
belonging to, or owing to, an enemy or an 
ally of an enemy. 

Section 13 provides for the supervision 
of all vessels clearing from ports of the 
United States for foreign countries. 

Section 14 continues the precautions 
which may be taken in the matter of se- 
curing the innocence of cargo intended 
for export. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


DutvutH, Minn., Oct. 22.—The flour de- 
mand continues as sharp as ever. Buyers 
express willingness to purchase large lots 
and for long-deferred delivery, in spite of 
the fact that they know mills cannot ac- 
cept their offers. With production held 
to 60 per cent of capacity, mills here are 
able to care for only a small part of the 
demand, and the market is narrow. 

A better demand for. durum flour has 
developed and business last week was fairly 
active, the mill finding it easy to dispose 
of anything it could offer. 

Rye flour is developing more interest, 
and the market is showing some life. Users 
seem to have reached the bottom of their 
stocks and, besides the customary small 
lots and parcels a number of.car tots were 
worked. Prices were steady, with an easier 
tendency. 

Duluth-Superior mills last week made 
20,500 bbls flour, or 57 per cent of capac- 
ity, against 38,305, or 6 per cent above 
capacity, the week previous, and 32,710, 
or 91 per cent, a year ago. 

Millfeed is quiet, with prices steady and 
a ready sale for all mills can offer. They 
are well booked ahead, and are offering 
little. High prices are reducing pur- 
chases. 

NOTES 

Shipping of grain this week will be 
heavier than last. Considerable tonnage is 
lined up, and cargoes will be loading with- 
in a day or two. 

A considerable quantity of rye is held 
in elevators, and much of it is reported 
unsold. A year ago conditions were re- 
versed, demand being heavy and supply 
scarce. 

Last week’s shipments of wheat by lake 
consisted largely of durum, and that in 
elevators is about equally divided between 
spring and durum. Stocks increased only 
287,000 bus during the week. 

Coarse grain is quiet and featureless. 
Most cars arriving apply on sales pre- 
viously made. Rye in steady demand, and 
holds firm at previous prices. Oats find a 
steady call, but barley buyers. want only 
the best grades, and the lower ones drag. 

The cold, stormy weather of the last 
few days delayed movement of boats, and 
the bunching of arrivals is congesting 
loading and unloading. A number were 
forced to anchor in the harbor, awaiting 
their turn at docks. Grain and flour car- 
riers have been less affected than coal and 
ore boats. 

The steamer William P. Snyder, Jr., 
owned by the Shenango Steamship & 
Transportation Co., last week smashed the 
lake cargo carrying record, taking 484,500 
bus wheat out of Fort William. Based 
on the government estimate of North Da- 
kota’s wheat yield this year, this boat car- 
ried the product of more ‘than 59,000 
acres. 

The curtailment of mill production re- 
sulted in the Food Administration Grain 
Corporation taking over more wheat, but 
while receipts show some increase, the 
larger run predicted does not materialize. 
At rate of movement there will be no rush 
to secure transportation between now and 
the close of navigation, as vessel tonnage 
is plentiful. F. G. Carson. 





Banana Flour in Mexico 

Manufacture of banana flour is attract- 
ing attention in Mexico. A factory just 
finished in Tabasco, says Consul-General 
Chamberla‘n, of Mexico City, has aroused 
the agriculturists, and a series of con- 
ferences are to be held for considering the 
building of more factories on large estates 
and in certain towns. The equipment 
comes from the United States. 
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KENTUCKY BAKERS’ MEET 





Eighth Annual Convention a Success—Frank 
Kirchoff Elected President—Hopkinsville 
Chosen as 1918 Meeting-place 


The eighth annual convention of the 
Kentucky Association of the Baking In- 
dustry was held at Newport, Oct. 16-17. 
Lee Zwigard, of Louisville, presided. J. 
A. Flaherty, of Covington, temporary 
chairman, introduced Mayor A. J. Living- 
ston, who welcomed the visitors, and re- 
sponse on behalf of the association was 
made by J. W. Burns, district salesman in 
Indiana and Kentucky for the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co. 

President Zwigard in his address said 
that the present was a most momentous 
time for bakers. They were facing diffi- 
culties, he said, that seemed almost in- 
surmountable, yet he had faith that, by 
co-operating with the government, the way 
would be made clear.. He pointed to the 
fact that the great seal of the state of 
Kentucky was the embodiment of co- 
operation, “United we stand; divided we 
fall,” and that co-operation was the watch- 
word of the Kentucky association. 

Mr. Zwigard urged the bakers to keep 
prices on their goods in line with what raw 
materials cost, and said there was no rea- 
son for giving a 16-oz loaf for 5c, just 
because such a thing was possible a few 
years ago. He felt convinced that the 
public would be willing to pay a price, 
commensurate with the cost of production, 
for quality goods, and that any baker who, 
in an endeavor to lower the cost, cheap- 
ened the quality, was making a great mis- 
take. 

President Zwigard emphasized the fact 
that one of the essentials to success was to 
not only know how to bake good goods, 
but to sell them at a profit. In closing, he 
advised his hearers to come in closer con- 
tact with their employees and to give them 
credit for work well done, as such action 
would react to the best interest of the em- 
ployer. 

Harry Meyers, of Columbus, president 
of the Ohio state association, read an in- 
teresting paper on the impressions he had 
received at the recent annual convention 
of the National association in Chicago. 
He said the two outstanding features of 
that great meeting were the patriotic re- 
sponse to help the government, and the 
spirit of co-operation evidenced between 
the bakers. 

Mr. Meyers pointed to the desirability of 
bakers urging women to inspect their bak- 
eries, and said they should invite domestic 
science teachers to bring their classes and 
make inspection trips. The good will thus 
engendered would be worth many times 
what it cost, and had a definite commercial 
value, as it would also tend to silence the 
agitation in favor of home baking. 

He explained the benefits to be derived 
from membership in the National associa- 
tion, and outlined some of the results ac- 
complished by that body for the benefit of 
the industry as a whole. He urged the 
bakers to make their plans to attend the 
national convention in Boston next year. 

Wallace A. Cook, of the Fleischmann 
Co., spoke on war-time advertising. He 
said that bread is receiving more free ad- 
vertising in the public press today than 
any other commodity. me of it is un- 
favorable, from the bakers’ standpoint, 
but it has accomplished one good thing, 
in that it is —s before the people the 
virtue of bread, its food value and its 
economy. 

Mr. Cook was of the opinion that the 
baker who failed to take advantage of 
this publicity was missing a great oppor- 
tunity to develop and extend his business. 
“Bread,” he said, “is the cheapest article 
in the dietary today, and bakers should 
hammer that fact home to the housewife, 
who is always looking for something to 
lower the cost of living.” Bakers also 
should interest themselves in discovering 
new ways in which to use bread, and 
acquaint the public with them. 

W. P. Walsh, of the Walsh Baking Co., 
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Evansville, Ind., told of an economy loaf 
which his company turns out. It is made 
from the best of materials, but contains 
neither shortening nor sugar. By elimi- 


nating these two commodities, a 22-oz loaf . 


to retail at 10c is made possible. This loaf, 
Mr. Walsh stated, has met with ready 
acceptance, and the demand for it is in- 
creasing rapidly. 

Some of the bakers seemed to feel that 
the introduction of a loaf of bread of this 
character was a roundabout way of cut- 
ting prices. Mr. Walsh made it clear, 
however, that a loaf could be made from 
his formula at a profit to the baker, and 
that it filled the needs of a great many 
people who were desirous of lowering their 
living cost. He stated that while the de- 
mand for this economy loaf was much 
larger than his company had anticipated, 
it had not decreased the demand for the 
higher-priced bread. 

Joseph M. Bell, secretary of the Na- 
tional association, told of the activities of 
the War Emergency Council of the Bak- 
ing Industry, and something as to what 
the National association is doing in the 
way of general publicity. He outlined the 
situation at Washington, and told what 
the bakers may expect in the way of legis- 
lation. He cautioned them not to place 
too much confidence in some of the reports 
appearing almost daily, purporting to 
emanate from Washington, or the Food 
Administration. 

Mr. Bell urged the formation of bak- 
ers’ associations in every town and hamlet. 
The bakers should get together, he said, 
regularly, in a friendly, neighborly way 
and learn to know each other better. The 
basis of these meetings should be good- 
fellowship; the business end. would take 
care of itself. The time is coming, Mr. 
Bell said, when one of the requisites for 
membership in a bakers’ association will 
be that the applicant be a good competitor. 

E. T. McBirney, secretary of the New- 
port Civic and Industrial Association, fol- 
lowed with an address on “Efficiency.” He 
told of what efficiency had done for other 
lines of business, and how it could be ap- 
plied with success to baking. Mr. Mc- 
Birney’s talk was clear, concise and in- 
tensely interesting. He gave the bakers 
some timely advice as to the conduct of 
their business and, in closing, said that 


every baker should have some one article . 


in which he specialized, and by so doing 
his shop would come to be known as head- 
quarters for that particular commodity. 

Arthur Bamford, of the Bakers’ Week- 
ly, read an interesting paper on “Window 
Displays,” in which he gave the bakers a 
number of good pointers on how to dress 
their windows in order to get the best 
advertising results from them. The show 
window, Mr. Bamford explained, was a 
big asset for the baker and one that could 
be developed tremendously. He advised 
the bakers to make their windows so dis- 
tinctive that they would stand out promi- 
nently and become landmarks in their 
localities. 

Frank Kirchoff, of Paducah, was elect- 
ed president, and Joseph Kistler, of 
Louisville, vice-president. W. L. Traxel, 
of Maysville, was re-elected treasurer, and 
John Stehlin, of Louisville, secretary. The 
executive committee is composed of Lee 
Zwigard, Louisville, the retiring president ; 
J. A. Flaherty, Covington; N. Braun, 
Louisville; Marvin Evans, Louisville; A. 
Roth, Newport. 

Hopkinsville was chosen as the meeting- 
place for 1918. 

The entertainment features of the con- 
vention were unique arid emphasized the 
spirit of. southern hospitality. The Wiede- 
mann Brewing Co, Newport, gave a 
Dutch luncheon and entertainment Oct. 
16. On the evening of the same day the 
Cincinnati Master Bakers’ Association 
tendered a reception and dance at the 
Alms Hotel, Cincinnati. Oct. 17 the entire 
convention was taken in a body to South- 


gate, Ky., for an old-fashioned southern 
chicken dinner at the Heidelberg. 

Among the flour men at the convention 
were L. B. Eller, Noblesville Milling Co; 
F. P. Fisher, Southwestern Milling Co; 
C. H. Hitch, Kehlor Flour Mills Co; W. 
H. Holaday, Jesse C. Stewart, Pittsburgh; 
William A. Fuerst, Eagle Roller Mill Co; 
W. F. Steele, Marshall Milling Co; A. L. 
Stubbs, Tennant & Hoyt Co., and George 
A. Daut, Red Wing Milling Co. 


CONVENTION NOTES 


Louisville sent a delegation of 40 on a 
special car. 

Frank Middleton, of Marion, Ind., mo- 
tored to the convention. 

The convention passed a_resdlution 
pledging support to the government. 

A great many of the bakers were ready 
to buy flour, but none of the salesmen 
present could accept orders. 

The association has a healthy balance in 
the treasury, so the convention voted to 
invest $200 in Liberty bonds. 

Bakers are convinced that the 5c loaf 
is gone, never to return, and feel assured 
that the housewife understands why. 

William A. Fuerst, of Cincinnati, for- 
merly with the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
is now representing the Eagle Roller Mill 
Co. 


To George A. Daut, of Newport, was 
due much of the credit for the success of 
the convention. He represents the Red 
Wing Milling Co. | 

Cincinnati bakers were much in evi- 
dence, and John Hartlaub, president of 
the Cincinnati association, took a promi- 
nent part in all discussions. Mr. Hart- 
laub is an candidate for the city council. 

One speaker made it clear that the bak- 
ers must comply with the recommendations 
of the Food Administration regarding the 
return of stale bread. While,they are only 
recommendations now, they will become 
orders later, if necessary. 

Rosert T. Bearry. 





Bakers Buy Liberty Bonds 

On Oct. 17 the treasurer of the Ohio As- 
sociation of the Baking Industry was in- 
structed by the executive committee to 
buy $1,000 worth of Liberty Bonds. The 
midwinter meeting of the association will 
be held in Springfield Jan. 24. 

The Indiana Association of the Baking 
Industry also instructed its treasurer to 
purchase $200 worth of Liberty Bonds. 
The next executive committee meeting of 
that association will be held in Indian- 
apolis Dec. 4 to arrange details for the 
midwinter meeting which is to be held at 
the Cla 1 Hotel in Indianapolis the 
sécond Tuesday in January, Jan. 8. 





Business Good in South 
Gordon Smith, Smith’s bakery, Mobile, 
Ala: Baking business in general is very 
good in this territory. Most bakers seem 
fairly prosperous. While the loaf is much 


smaller and higher in price than during - 


normal times, I think that the Food Ad- 
ministrator has eliminated waste to a 
great extent, thereby causing the public 
to actually consume what it | Bone where- 
as formerly it wasted a great deal of the 
bread. 

The price of bread is about the same as 
for the last six months. While flour has 
declined from the high prices prevailing 
before the price was fixed, it must be 
borne in mind that bakers throughout the 
country never did. their prices for 
bread up to $15 and $16 flour; therefore, 
there can be no sharp decline in the retail 
price of bread where there was no Corre- 
sponding advance. 

Some .St, Louis mills are complaining 
that they cannot get hard wheat. As 
southern bakers have: been drawing a 
great deal of their hard wheat flour’ from 
St: Louis, it makes a bad situation for us. 





COST OF BREAD IN CANADA 


Official Report from Ottawa Gives Important 
Information—Investigation Covers All 
Sections of the Dominion 


W. F. O’Connor, K. C., acting commis- 
sioner on the cost of living in Canada, has 
issued an interim report to the minister of 
labor, giving some figures on the cost of 
production of bread in Canada. 

Mr. O’Connor in his report notes that 
an increase in the retail price of bread has 
occurred during August and September 
in nearly all the largest cities of Canada. 
He says: The reason is obvious. Except 
in the case of St. John and Winnipeg the 
cost to the bakers of the flour used in 
August was higher than that used in July, 
despite the drop in the price of flour and 
the drop in the price of wheat. The rea- 
son for this is that the bakers were using 
> aa flour ordered in many cases last 

all. 

The supplies of this contract flour are 
now practically exhausted. Toronto, Otta- 
wa, London and Vancouver purchased 
flour for current use at the current price 
in August. With the fixed price of wheat 
will come without doubt a fairly uniform 
price of flour, which the previous calcula- 
tion will show to be about $11.40 in On- 
tario and. Quebec for first patent. In the 
event of the fixing of the price of flour 
some supervision should be exercised to 
insure that a standard quality is main- 
tained. 

The disproportionate cost of delivery is 
apparent. This is particularly striking 
for Montreal and Vancouver, where the 
delivery charge exceeds by nearly half a 
cent per pound the average of the 10 
Canadian cities reporting. 

It is estimated that cost of delivering 
bakers’ bread per day is $5,000 in Mont- 
real, $3,000. in Toronto, $1,000 in Winni- 
peg, $1,200 in Vancouver and $500 in 
Ottawa. 

Winnipeg and Calgary are particularly 
fortunate in having had large supplies of 
flour purchased by their bakers at a low 
cost. The public has received the benefit 
of this. 

The bakers usually mix first and second 
patents, so the following table is prepared 
upon the basis of cost of one half-barrel 
of first patents and one half-barrel of 
second patents. I take into consideration 
the cost of flour for one pound of bread, 
the ordinary ingredients, the cost of bak- 
ing, of delivery, management and depre- 
ciation per pound. No other elements, so 
far as the reports of the bakers show, 
enter into the production and delivery to 
a buyer of a pound of bread. 

The figures shown are the composite of 
cost as made up from all the reports re- 
ceived from the particular cities men- 
tioned in the table. 

I am absolutely satisfied of the correct- 
ness of the returns made, so far as they 
deal with materials and ingredients, and 
I have no reason to doubt any other partic- 
ulars thereof. The returns as to materials 
and ingredients have been compared with 
a formula of costs of material which, to 
my knowledge, is that used by the baking 
trade generally. The formula is based 
upon a yield of 260 lbs of bread per bbl, 
that being the yield which experience has 
shown is ordinarily to be anticipated as 
realizable from a barrel of flour. 

This formula, when applied to the cur- 
rent price of flour to pn 5 in car lots or 
mixed car lots—namely, $11.40 per bbl 
for first patent and $10.90 per bbl for 
second patent in Ontario, and varied ac- 
cording to price of flour in different sec- 
tions of Canada, and on the current whole- 
sale price of the various ingredients to 
bakers, shows a proper cost as of today, 
per pound of bread, for flour and in- 
gredients of 4.838c in Ontario, and ap- 

roximately 4.88c in Montreal and Que- 

5.lc in the Maritime Provinces, 4.6c 
in Fort William and the western provinces, 
and 4.84¢c in Vancouver. 

Manufacturing and delivery costs vary 
in different centers. In Montreal, for in- 
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stance, the delivery costs run high, as 
pom with Ottawa or Toronto. In all 
probability the greater delivery distances 
and the hilly nature of the city of Mont- 
real furnish the reason for the variance. 

I have worked out the results on a 

und basis. In cities where the ordinary 
loaf is one and a half pounds or two 
pounds, by reference to the table, the 
proper cost of such a loaf in such cities 
can be easily ascertained. - 

I do not undertake, in this interim re- 
port to deal with selling prices. Hav- 
ing furnished a statement of true cost per 
pound of bread, right up to the minute, 
it will be easy for any buyer, anywhere 
situated, to know about what bread is 
costing delivered at his door. The costs 
shown are fair examples of those which 
ought to prevail in the immediate locality 
of the cities mentioned in the table. 


TABLE No. 1 


Statement of costs for materials for 
one pound of bread in ‘various cities of 
Canada: 

MONTREAL 


Flour (1 bag of 98 lbs, at $11 per bbl; 1 
bag of 98 lbs at $11.50 per bbl). 


Average $11.26 ....ccccccccccossceens 4.3300 
IngredientB ..cecscccceccccseccesceces 4219 
BakinG .cccccccccccccccecvsvcsessesses -7846 
Delivery wccvccccccescsesessvcssseces 1.2760 
Management ....s.cescvcessvccsccese 5411 
Depreciation ...+sseeees stat eeee scene -3300 

Total, 1 Ib of bread.......-eceeeeee 7.6836 

OTTAWA 


Flour (1 bag of 98 Ibs at $11.40 per bbl, 1 
bag of 98 lbs at $11.90 per bbl), 





AVETABS crcccccccccccsccscvcecsseece 4.2900 
Ingredient® .ccccccvcccccccccserserse 8959 
Baking ..cccccscccccccsevcssvscesecs -6948 
Delivery .rccccscvccvcccccvessessevscs -5838 
ManageMent ..cevevecceeeeccsescvsce 1474 
Depreciation ...csccscccccscceccesece -3300 

Total, 1 Ib Of Dread... cecsccresecce 6.4419 

TORONTO 


Flour (1 bag of 98 lbs at $11.40 per bbl, 
1 bag of 98 Ibs at $10.90 per bbl). 
Average SUL.36 66k ciWeccwensedecneae 4.2900 


Ingredient®. ..csscccvvsvvvecccccccvce -4070 

Baking . cesccscenccccscospessoseecee -5017 

DeliverP cccevasevcveseeepsstaccuveve -9510 

Management .....cccereccevssicvecces -2560 

Depreciation ..ccccccccscccsscesseves .8042 

Total, 1 1b Of DROME ..cccvedeccccce 6.6099 
HALIFAX 


Flour (1 bag of 98 Ibs at $12.15 per bbl, 
1 bag of 98 Ibs at $11.65 per bbl). 





Average $11.90 2... ccececccccccescees 4.5770 
Ingredionte® ..ccccccccccecvccvesessece .7663 
Was oes 5 NSH y hue. 6050 040 ok 0 oe HOS -9663 
Delivery. «04000060 cveae ceed cvccvicege 8405 
Management ...crssssccccccsccsccecs -1556 
Depreciation cscccdccccccccccsqccvese -2350 

Total, 1 Ib of bread........-eeeeeee 7.5371 

WINNIPEG 


Flour (1 bag of 98 Ibs at $11.90 per bbl, 
1 bag of 98 lbs at $11.40 per bbl). 





Average $10.65) scccccveccevevcssaces 4.0960 
IngredioRts: "ica vwet bc dees kb 00.00 yee ates .4550 
Baking .vccveerbi we wonseds ctsbeactbe -9627 
Delivery cicvcn di ce wtsdtccsacoideccee’s 1.0513 
Management o..csccvccscteseccevsicse -1897 
Depreciateee -itenascks eacoe dis cocewes .8300 

Total, 1 Ib of Dreads ...s..sccvceeee 6.8526 


VANCOUVER AND NEW WESTMINSTER 


Flour (1 bag of 98 Ibs at $11.40 per bbl, 
1 bag of 98 Ibs at $11.90 per bbl). 


Average $16.68) ois sewcicne cd ctetesesae 4.2960 
Ingrediewty oi. od eck SEG gs BeeN se deve sos .6941 
Baking ci svicseccsctbocdvtcacvosiobas -7404 
Delivery. ais iso: cts Gob de 0 65.0560 60 Ces 1.4630 
ManagQemeGAt.  siiee cp c sven cs cs wbesdcdcas -3617 
DeprecigtigM Hcatiek ta cues oc ted ver vet's .8300 

Total, 1 Ib of bread........-eeeeeees 7:8852 


Note—1 bbl of flour makes 260 loaves of 
bread. 


COST OF FLOUR PER BARREL 


The cost of a barrel of flour made from 
wheat at the price so fixed is as follows, 
per barrel: 


Ontario, first patent ............ te s++ $11.40 
Ontario, second patent ..........-..++ 10.90 
Montreal, first patent ..............6- 11.50 
Montreal, second patent ........:.... 11.00 
Halifax, Sept POGROE oa ols cos cet sckes 12.65 
Halifax, second patent ............+- 12.15 
Fort William and points west— 

First PASSE: So cicehbasadnass Goth ives 10.90 
_ Becond: SEONG sods cade wccsecevess 10.40 
Vancouver, MESS PACONE: 6.6 edcewcvece 11.40 
Vancouver, second patent :........... 10.98 


The above price is car lots or mixed car 
lots to bakers, and is 10c cheaper than to 
grocers, 

The following table shows the cost of a 
barrel of flour based on the fixed price of 
wheat, namely, $2.21 at Fort William, as 
shown by the returns of the largest mill- 
ing companies in Canada: 

Cost of bbl of flour, 4.87 bus at $2.21. ..$10.22 
Approximate cost of manufacture..... 1.15 


Total 
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NEW ENGLAND BAKERS MEET 


Co-operation with Food Administration Ad- 
vocated—Thure Hanson, Commissioner of 
Weights and Measures, Attacks Methods 


Co-operation with the National Food 
Administration as a patriotic duty was 
advocated as absolutely necessary at the 
first annual convention of the New Eng- 
land Master Bakers’ Association held at 
Springfield, Mass., on Oct. 8-10, The con- 
vention programme was instructive and 
diversified, and the interest therein showed 
the beginning of a new era of prosperity 
and a better understanding among the 
bakers. 

The convention opened in the Audi- 
torium at 10 o’clock with a throng of 215 
enthusiastic bakers, their wives and asso- 
ciate members. R. H. Dietz, president of 
the Western Massachusetts Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, called the meeting to order, and in 
his address of welcome dwelt upon the 
duty of the bakers to provide the nation 
with good, wholesome bread, and at the 
same time assist the government to con- 


serve the country’s wheat supply. After 


prayer, Mr. Dietz introduced Mayor 
Frank Stacy, of Springfield, who ex- 
pressed to the convention the city’s warm 
welcome and pleasure in the bakers’ 
presence. 

Victor Friend, of Melrose, Mass., per- 
manent chairman, well known for his ag- 
gressive work in behalf of better organi- 
zation among the bakers, said the meeting 
was to be conducted along business lines, 
and that all debatable rulings were to be 
brought before a committee on rules, com- 
posed of E. C. Johnson, I. T. McGregor 
and the chairman. 

The first paper, by Daniel Joy, of the 
Purity Bakery Co., Providence, R. I., on 
“Cake and Pastry from the Retail Stand- 
point,” dwelt principally upon system, 
uniformity, cleanliness, cost accounting, 
efficiency, abstainment from all substitutes 
for the real ingredients, and service. ~ 

A telegram of greeting was received 
from Samuel F. McDonald, of Memphis, 
Tenn., and one from Jay Burns, Omaha, 
chairman of the publicity committee of 
the National association, wishing the con- 
vention success. 

When the session was in full swing, a 
delegation of 40 from Canada marched 
into the hall, each carrying an American 
and a British flag, and singing the “Star- 
Spangled Banner.” Every baker was on 
his feet, and when the delegates swung 
over into “God Save the King,” they stood 
at the same attention and greeted the sing- 
ers with rousing cheers. 

Chairman Friend and L., L. Gilbert wel- 
comed the Canadian bakers, and H. E. 
Trent, of Toronto, secretary-of the Cana- 
dian Bread and Cake Manufacturers’ 
Association, replied, laying special stress 
on the fact that even in times of peace the 
border line between the United States and 
Canada was only an imaginary one, but 
that now, since the Stars and Stripes float 
beside the Union Jack in the trenches of 
Europe for the fight for democracy, even 
this imaginary line is wiped away. 

Thure Hanson, commissioner of weights 
and measures for Massachusetts, spoke on 
what he called the tricks of the bakers’ 
trade, and claimed that the state of Mas- 
sachusetts is convinced the public is not 
getting a square deal on the bread ques- 
tion. 

He,asserted that the public was getting 
less bread for its money as the months 


. go by, and while this is justifiable in face 


of the increase in cost of materials, bak- 
ers apparently ask the same money for 
less goods. ; 

“A while ago,” said Mr. Hanson, “you 
bakers decided to take the public into 
your confidence, You announced to them 
that the 5c loaf was wasteful; that it was 
so small there was altogether too much 
crust and vou therefore would discontinue 
the making of it, but would sell 10c loaves 
instead. And what did they get? They 
are getting for 10c today the same-sized 
loaf they got for 5c when you made that 
proposition to them, and in many cases 
smaller. But you don’t say anything about 
crust now. It’s the public that’s saying 


-you’ve got too much crust.” 


Mr. Hanson remarked that many of the 
bakers in personal conversation admitted 
the bread law of this state to be a farce. 
“The law provides,” he said, “that bread 
shall only be sold in loaf, half-loaf, three- 
quarters loaf, etc. The commonly called 
10c loaf used to be a three-quarters weight 





loaf, as 32 ozs is the standard lawful 
weight; that is, a 10¢c loaf weighed 24 ozs. 

“When the price of flour and other ma- 
terials went up, the weight of the loaf fell 
below 24 ozs and the bakers promptly met 
the situation by calling it a half-loaf in- 
stead of the three-quarters, and when the 
officials of the weight and measures de- 

artment came around, it was overweight 
for the half, and that’s how the bakers got 
all the credit for generosity to the public, 
while in reality they were charging the 
public the same money for less goods.” 

“I want a standard loaf of bread,” con- 
cluded. Mr. Hanson. “All you bakers 
fight the proposition tooth and nail, but 
it’s the only way to sell bread. Milk is 
going higher every month, but the house- 
wife knows she is getting the same quart, 
no matter how much she pays for it. With 
bread, she doesn’t know how much she’s 
getting. Make the loaf standard, and let 
the price go up if it must. I have a mail- 
ing list of 10,000 Massachusetts house- 
wives, all of whom I am going to try to 
educate on the bread question, and next 
winter when you come to fight me on the 
standard loaf of bread, you are going to 
find all these women on my side.” 

Edward Parnell, of Winnipeg, Man., a 
member of the executive committee of the 
National association, made a neat speech 
thanking the New England bakers for 
supporting his election thereto, and 
pledged his co-operation for the welfare 
of the baking industry. 

The principal speaker at the afternoon 
session was Frank R. Shepard, of Boston, 
chairman of the War Emergency Council 
of the Baking Industry, who gave a de- 
tailed report of the creation of the council 
and its splendid work in behalf of the 
trade. He described Mr. Hoover as a 
most fair-minded gentleman, and con- 
gratulated the baking industry that its in- 
terests had been placed in the hands of 
such a man rather than a politician. 

Mr. Shepard referred to the fact that 
the bakers had failed to raise their prices 
for bread in proportion to the increase in 
the price of flour and other materials, and 
that when the flour market took a down- 
ward trend it was impossible for them to 
reduce their prices as the papers and the 
people expected them to do. He said the 
reports of disturbances in connection with 
the food situation in different cities were 
in many instances entirely false. New 
York City newspapers described them as 
bread riots, when in reality the people 
were crying for potatoes and onions. 

The chairman announced that Fred 
Lingham, of thé Federal Milling Co., 
Lockport, N. Y., who was to speak on the 
“Flour Industry,” had been called to 
Minneapolis on government business, and 
found it impossible to be present. 

E. J. Arnold, Saylesville, R. I., brought 

the greetings of the National association, 
and spoke of the wonderful work the 
publicity committee of that body was 
doing. 
F. G. Siebel, of the Siebel Institute, 
Chicago, was given the opportunity to 
explain the scope and aims of his school 
for bakers. 

C. M. Quick, advertising manager of 
the John J. Nissen Baking Co., Portland, 
Maine, speaking on. “Advertising and 
Sales Campaigns,” said in part: The man 
who does not Taare in advertising should 
fight shy of railroads, telephones and 
aéroplanes. I believe there are men di- 
rectly interested in bakery advertising 
who have the brains to put the baking in- 
dustry where it belongs. They are ready 
for you, but you are not ready for them. 
Some day you will see full pages of bak- 
ery advertising appearing in the national 
magazines; some day you will see bak- 


-eries co-operating and running full pages 


in their local newspapers. 

To attempt to market a product today 
without advertising is like running a store 
without clerks or a front entrance. Don’t 
call your bread home-made, for by that 
you are admitting that the housewife is a 
better baker than you. Remember that 
you have one of the best advertising me- 
diums in the world in your bread. Print 
your story in leaflet form and wrap it with 
your bread. Last, but not least, in times 
of great business stress, do not discon- 
tinue your advertising. 

G. L. Munn, advertising manager of the 
Dietz Baking Co., Holyoke, Mass., gave a 
talk on “Bakery Advertising.” He de- 
scribed newspaper advertising as the best 
possible method of putting products be- 
fore the attention of the general public, 


265 


and pleaded not only for advertising, but 


“for doing it in an erficient and systematic 


manner, 

A telegram was received from Miss 
Heien Louise Johnson, of Watertown, N: 
Y., saying she had been called to Wash- 
ington and could not be present to talk 
to the bakers on “‘the Woman’s Point of 
View.” She is an authority on house- 
hold economics, was formerly connected 
with Good Housekeeping, and has a na- 
tional reputation as a writer and lecturer. 

On Wednesday morning R. G. Soule, of 
the Merrell-Soule Co., Syracuse, N. Y., 
presented a motion picture showing the 
complete operation of its plant in. the 
manufacture of powdered milk. Numer- 
ous humorous features added to its in- 
terest. 

Victor Friend, prior to his remarks on 
the labor problem from the wholesulers’ 
point of view, expressed the hope that 
some big constructive things could be done 
by the bakers of New England, jointly, in 
the interest of the trade as a whole. He 
explained in detail the problems that con- 
front the wholesale baker with reference 
to labor, pointed out that there is a serious 
shortage in efficient men throughout New 
England, and urged that, wherever pos- 
sible, labor-saving devices be installed to 
meet: this condition. 

John Rothwell, of Lawrence, Mass., who 
was to present the same subject from the 
retailer’s point of view, was prevented 
from attending. 

“Bakery Construction and Machinery” 
was ably handled by Walter J. Travis, of 
Bridgeport, Conn., who offered some vital 
suggestions in efficiency that created con- 
siderable discussion. He described the 
lay-out Of a modern plant, and gave a list 
of machinery that should be used in a 
three- and four-oven bread bakery. He 
said: 

“Do you know that it is possible to get 
a’production of $65 to $75 per man per 
day of eight hours in a three-oven plant 
modernly equipped? From $75 to $85 per 
man in the four-oven plant? It is not only 
possible, but it is being done, and those of 
you who are bread bakers and are not 
getting this production should not rest 
until you do get it. Whether your build- 
ing is a new one or an old one, machinery 
usually can be installed to give you this 
production.” 

E. H. Sammon, of the Ginter Grocery 
Co., Boston, who was to have handled the 
subject of machinery as applied to the 
retail shop, was unable to be present. 

“Benefits of Association” was the sub- 
ject of E. C. Campbell, president of the 
Massachusetts association, who prefaced 
his remarks by a short talk on the em- 
ployment bureau, which has been doing 
wonderful work in the last few years, and 
concerning which there seems to be great 
ignorance on the part of many bakers. 
He urged all bakers in New England to 
take an active interest in this bureau, 
which has great potential qualities. Mr. 
Campbell went back to the early days 
when the Massachusetts association was 
formed, and called attention to the fact 
that it is probably the oldest bakers’ or- 
ganization in the United States. 

Julius Wihlfahrt, of the Fleischmann 
Co., delivered an address on bakers’ effi- 
ciency. He brought out some vitally im- 
portant facts in connection with the book- 
keeping department of the business, and 
showed the great importance that attaches 
to a proper accounting system. The charts 
which Mr. ._Wihlfahrt had distributed 
rior to his address were followed c!osely 
y the members, and his talk proved one 
of the most interesting before the con- 
vention. 

The question box contained many 

queries, and Mr. Friend inaugurated the 
unique feature of appointing a member 
to answer each question. 
. A fitting culmination of the successful 
convention was the banquet held at the 
Cooley Hotel in the evening, at which 
I. T. McGregor acted as toastmaster. 

The officers of the association are: Vic- 
tor Friend, Melrose, Mass., chairman; C. J. 
McGovern, vice-chairman; E. C. Johnson, 
Boston, secretary and treasurer. 


J. Harry Wooraree. 





Financial Embarrassments 
Imperial Bakery & Ice Cream Co., 
Hammond, IT a., is bankrupt. Assets, 
$9.341; liabilities, $11,759. 
Adams Baking Co., New Orleans, La., 
is insolvent. Assets, $1,534; liabilities, 








THE NORTHWEST 
FLOUR STOCKS LIGHT 
Mrnweapous, Mixn., Oct. 19.—Stocks 
of flour in the hands of bakers in the 


Northwest are reported to be light. Al- 
though bakers bought fairly large quan- 
tities of flour immediately after the Food 


Administration regulations had been an- 
nounced, the last few weeks they have 
been forced to buy on a hand-to-mouth 
basis. This is due to the fact that mills 
here have had such an enormous demand 
for flour and the recent ruling of the Mill- 
ing Division of the Food Administration 
requesting mills in the Northwest to op- 
erate only 60 per cent of capacity. While 
bakers here are not as bad off as in other 
parts of the country, they do not appear 
to be very optimistic about being a le to 
secure sufficient flour in the next 30 to 60 
days. 
BARLEY FLOUR FOR BAKERS 


‘Recently the College of Agriculture, 
University of Wisconsin, issued a circular 
enumerating 12 ways in which to use bar- 
ley. The college has had calls for this 
pamphlet from 20 states, as well as from 
Canada and England. It is asserted that 
the demand for this circular is caused by 
eagerness on the part of people to avail 
themselves of reliable information as to 
how to help conserve the wheat supply. 

The College of Agriculture claims that 
as to the food value of barley it contains 
about as much tissue-building material as 
hard wheat, and furnishes comparable 
quantities of heat-giving and bone-build- 
ing ingredients. It is also claimed that an 
acceptable loaf of bread can be made in 
which as high as 85 per cent barley is used 
in combination with wheat flour. 


BREAD EXPERIMENTS 


Jack Tod, special representative of the 
Fleischmann Co., who was in St. Paul 
recently, made a number of experiments 
in so-called war breads at the bakery of 
Charles Zalesky. He experimented with 
corn flour, barley flour and rolled oats, 
using 72 per cent wheat flour and 28 per 
cent admixture in each of his mixes. The 
bread made from each dough was very 
acceptable, but of course none equaled 
that made exclusively from wheat flour. 


BREAD ORDINANCE VALID 


Judge W. E. Hale, in the district court 
at Minneapolis, has decreed that the pound 
bread ordinance, passed by the city coun- 
cil last June, is valid, and he lifted the 
restraining order secured by bakers 
against making it effective. 

The ordinance goes into effect tomor- 
row, Oct. 20, and provides for a standard 
loaf to weigh 16 ozs, half-pound loaves 
and standard loaves weighing multiples of 
a pound. There is a clause in the ordi- 
nance empowering the authorities to con- 
fiscate bread found to not comply with the 
law. It, however, has no jurisdiction over 
bread baked by local bakers designed for 
sale outside the city. 


NOTES 


The Minneapolis Dry Goods Store, a 
large department concern, has closed its 
bakery. 

Charles Martin has opened a bakery at 
Seventeenth Street and Nicollet Avenue, 
Minneapolis. 

The St. Paul Doughman’s Club held its 
October meeting in the clubrooms of The 
Northwestern Miller. 

The Zinsmaster-Smith Bread Co., Du- 
luth, Minn., will erect an addition to its 
plant to cost about $2,500. 

The bakery of August J. Becker, Red 
Wing, Minn., was damaged several hun- 
dred dollars by a fire that started in a 
bucket of lard. 

Clifford F. Carling, St. Paul, a sergeant 
in charge of the field bakery at Fort Snell- 
ing and also an instructor of a class in 
baking at the. Dunwoody Institute, has 
been promoted to second lieutenant in the 
regular army. 

John Ferman, who conducted a bak- 
ery at 8320 Cedar Avenue, Minneapolis, for 
about 25 years, died Oct. 18, aged 62. Mr. 
Ferman retired from the bakery business 
three years ago, and since then has spent 
much of his time in travel. 

Fifty-five graduated bakers in the 
United States Reserve Quartermaster’s 
Corps, who have been students at the bak- 
ery school of Dunwoody Institute, Minne- 
apolis, have left for Fort Riley, Kansas. 
Of the 55, 32 have qualified as sergeants 


and one has Been commissioned second 
lieutenant. 

The L. S. Donaldson Co.,.a large de- 
rig store which operates a bakery, 

had two sales recently on 
bread. A 16-oz loaf was sold for 7c, but 
not over five loaves to a customer. During 
the sale one window was decorated with'a 
windmill made of loaves of bread and 
thatched with grain. 

The Dunwoody Bakers’ Technical So- 
ciety held its monthly meeting Oct. 2 at 
the Dunwoody Institute. Speeches were 
made by H. W. Kavel, assistant director 
of the Dunwoody Institute, Professor J. 
C. Summers, head of the baking depart- 
ment, and J. Wannamacker, of Regan 
Bros,’ bakery. Many new members were 
taken in. 

The proposed new bread ordinance for 
St. Paul has been postponed for a month. 
Commissioner Keller, of the city council, 
said that it was not satisfactory in its 
present form, and that the city council 
should not take any action until the gov- 
ernment makes some decision as to control 
of the baking industry. The present or- 
dinance provides that the weight shall be 
stamped on the loaf or wrapper. 

Sicurp WERNER. 





Foreign Substances in Bread — 

The a court of the city of New 
York is unable to agree with itself on an 
important legal phase affecting a baker’s 
liability for injury to a customer caused 
by biting a concealed nail in bakery prod- 
ucts; that is, on the point whether the 
presence of the nail raises a legal pre- 
sumption of negligence which must be 
overcome by the baker. A judge presid- 
ing over one division of the court has 
decided that there is such presumption, 
while one in another division holds to the 
contrary. 

In the case of Jacobs vs. Childs Co., 
plaintiff sued for injury sustained in eat- 
ing a cake in defendant’s restaurant, the 
cake having been baked by defendant. 
She relied upon a general rule of law that 
negligence may be inferred from the mere 
happening of an accident, where the cir- 
cumstances are such that such an accident 
is not to be expected in the absence of 
negligence. To sustain her right to re- 
cover damages, she rested her case on 
proof of the presence of the nail in the 
cake when she bought it and the injury 
resulting from her attempt to eat the 
food, not attempting to show any specific 
act of carelessness. Judge Spiegelberg 
dismissed the suit, saying: 

“Tt is obvious that.the nail was not used 
in the mixing of the dough, nor in connec- 
tion with the other ingredients of the cake. 
It apparently was dropped into the dough 
carelessly or willfully. by one.of the de- 
fendant’s servants or an outsider. It has 
been held in a recent case that, if causes 
other than the negligence of the defend- 
ant might have produced the accident, the 
plaintiff is bound to exclude the operation 
of such causes by a fair preponderance of 
the evidence, and that under conditions 
such as prevail in this case the thing 
speaks, not of the negligence of. the de- 
fendant, but of negligence which might 
be imputable to some one else.” 

In other words, the baker is entitled to 
the benefit of the possibility of the nail 
having been in the flour when the flour was 
shipped from the mill, or in other in- 
gredients bought from the manufacturers, 
and of a presumption that the baker used 
reasonable care to discover the presence 
of foreign substances in the flour and other 
ingredients used in baking. 

But in the case of Freeman vs. Schults 
Bread Co., Judge Marks, sitting in another 
division of the municipal court, decided in 
a. similar case, where a consumer of bread 
manufactured by defendant lost two teeth 
in biting a concealed nail, that the pres- 
ence of such foreign substance is of itself 
sufficient to put the baker to affirmative 
proof that he was not guilty of -careless- 
ness. The opinion in this case reads: 

“The risk of injury from the presence 
of a nail in bread manufactured by a 
large concern . . . is not so remote that 
it can be said that a manufacturer need 
not take precaution to guard against such 
an occurrence. The case at bar is not the 
only one in which nails or other dangerous 
substances have been found in bread, 
causing injury to consumers. . . . 

“T think it was the duty of the defend- 
ant to show, when the plaintiff rested his 
case, what care it had used.in the manu- 
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facture of the loaf, the process of manu- 
facture, the care or appliances used in 
making it, the manner of sifting the flour 
and putting in the other in ents that 
enter into the manufacture of bread, and 
keeping the dough clear of foreign sub- 
stances, such as nails from barrels or 
boxes from which the flour, yeast or other 
ingredients used in making the bread may 
have been taken, until manufactured, so 
that the court could determine whether it 
had used that degree of care which would 
have exempted it from liability, if, not- 
withstanding that care shown in its manu- 
ie a nail did find its way into the 
eee 


In the face of this conflict between the 
judicial authorities on this subject, the 
two decisions appears to be the only 
ones which have -been published in the law 
reports, it seems that where a baker is 
sued in a case of this kind he should stand 
prepared to take the safer side by offering 
proof of the kind mentioned by Judge 
Marks in the last-quoted paragraph. e 
subject also suggests that particular care 
used in baking operations is the best in- 
surance against damage claims of this 


kind. 
A. L. H. Srreer. 





Cracker Bakers Busy 

E. Crenshaw, president Jacksonville 
(Florida) Cracker Works: Our informa- 
tion is that all cracker factories in the 
Southeast are exceedingly busy. For a 
cracker plant in the Southeast not to be 
busy at this time of year would indicate 
it was. not getting its share, as the usual 
condition is that all plants are swamped 
with orders, and this season is not an 
exception. We think the soldiers being 
in our southern country is making busi- 
ness better than it has been in past years. 

The very high price of shortening and 
the scarcity of sugar, linked with its high 
price, are the two troubles with the colle 
er baker at this time. 

We think the industry would like to 
have the Food Administration state what 
it regards as one’s requirements. If we 
were to buy shortening for four or five 
months’ needs, would such contracts be 
regarded as reasonable? If the shorten- 
ing so bought were made of cottonseed 
products, would it be within the bounds 
of the food bill to tide over the period 
of “no production”? 

* #*# 

G. C. Leech, manager Baking Industry 
of Zion Institutions and Industries, Zion 
City, Ill: Business is not what it usually 
is at this time of year, owing to the 
extreme high prices prevailing on cookies 
and crackers today. During the last few 
weeks crackers have advanced to l4c per 
lb; also a few sweet goods have advanced. 
But we believe that business from now on 
until Christmas will be brisk, as this is 
the cracker and oyster season. 





New York State Wholesale Bakers 

During the recent National bakers’ con- 
vention in Chicago, a New York State 
Wholesale Bakers’ Association was 
formed, and a meeting of the new body is 
to be held at Syracuse on Nov. 14, at 
which every wholesale baker in the state 
is invited to be present and become a 
member. It is suggested that the new 
organization hold at least two meetings a 
year, one in the eastern and one in the 
western part of the state. 

Mr. Dawdy, of. Elmira, is temporary 


chairman, J. L. Clarke, of Jamestown, . 


acting secretary, and George F. Clarke, 
Jamestown, a past president of the Na- 
tional association, chairman of a commit- 
tee to suggest by-laws and constitution. A 
committee is working to form a similar 
organization for the retail bakers of New 
York state. 





Prize Contest on Bread 

The Morton Baking Co., Detroit, Mich., 
a branch of the General Baking Co., has 
started a prize baking contest among the 
women of that city. The housewives, stu- 
dents of domestic science, and others in- 
terested in baking, are requested to bake 
“a loaf to be entered in this competition, by 
which the company hopes to determine 
just what kind of bread is best liked by 
the consumers of Detroit. The 21 best 
loaves will be awarded money prizes 
ranging from $50 for the best, down. Miss 
Claribel Nye, bread specialist of Cornell 
University, will head the committee of 
judges. 
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ST. LOUIS 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 19.—Bakers are 
finding it rather difficult to secure require- 
ments of hard wheat flours. In many cases 
they are blending soft wheat flours in their 
mixture. 

There is a general good demand, as 
bakers have but little on hand. Jobbers’ 
stocks are also low, Spring and hard wheat 
flours show quite a range in prices. Job- 
bers who had stocks bought at higher 

rices are disposing of it with as little 
oss as possible. 

Demand for bakers’ bread has eased, 
due to considerable home baking being 
done again. 

The larger wholesale bakers have made 
no change in the size or weight of the loaf 
the past month. Clears of good strength 
and quality were in excellent demand, }ut 
supplies limited, and all offerings of both 
hard and spring wheat clears are quickly 
absorbed. 

Demand for rye flour was rather quict, 
as stocks in the hands of bakers and job- 
bers are fair. 


WAR, BREAD DEMONSTRATIONS 


Two demonstration kitchens of the 
Women’s Central Committee on Food 
Conservation, mounted on auto-trucks, are 
visiting markets in this city in the poorer 
districts, where housewives are instructed 
in the conservation of wheat by the use of 
cottonseed meal and corn meal in making 
bread. By the use of one-third cotton- 
seed meal, the cost of a loaf of bread is 
lowered one-third, and if corn meal is 
used, the price is reduced about one- 
fourth. This is the first time travelling 
kitchens have been used in this city. 

Each truck is decorated with red, white 
and blue bunting, and placarded with 
large signs reading, “War Bread Wagon” 
and “Use Corn Meal in Making Bread.” 
Receipts containing formulas for the bak- 
ing of rye, home-ground wheat, grits and 
spider corn bread, gnocchi and soup were 
distributed. The travelling kitchens will 
make trips on Mondays, Wednesdays and 
Saturdays, when the greatest number of 
women can be reached, being marketing 
days. 

Peter Deruen. 





Flour Shortage Feared 


New England manager of a large spring 
wheat mill says: There has been a sub- 
stantial reduction in prices since the Food 
Administration took charge, I should say 
about 50c per bbl on all grades. This re- 
duction has been gradual, extending over 
a period of about 40 days, since Sept. 1. 

I do not believe we could give any ab- 
solutely authentic reason for this change, 
other than feed has remained very strong, 
and perhaps the milling industry, through 
excessive milling, thereby reducing over- 
head expense, has been able to make a 
gradual reduction in price. 

We are with other mills at present un- 
able to take any additional business. Our 
customers and larger accounts are very 
much in need of additional allotments of 
flour, and we feel if we are compelled to 
stay out of the market for any length of 
time there will be a noticeable shortage of 
flour in New England. 





Wheeling, W. Va., Bakers Organize 
The bakers of Wheeling, W. Va., have 
organized the Baking Industry of the 
Ohio Valley, which includes territory in 
West Virginia from Wellsburg to New 
Martinsville, and Belmont County, Ohio, 
directly across the river from Wheeling. 

With a membership of 50, they meet the 
second Tuesday of each month in the 
Market Auditorium. Annual dues are $\. 
Since organizing, no bread has been ex- 
changed, and members of the association 
are complying with the orders of the gov- 
ernment. 

The officers are: F. G. Stroehmann, 
Wheeling, president; W. A. Kern, Bell- 
aire, vice-president; C. L. Roberts, Wheel- 
ing, secretary; T. F. Bayha, Wheeling, 
treasurer. Directors: Louis Storck, A. 
W. Kunkle, John Kratz, Wheeling; Fred | 
Mantz, Barnesville, Ohio; D. A. Jockovet- 
ty, Bellaire, Ohio; M. P. Lindelof, Martins 
Ferry, Ohio. 


Arthur Trafford, who has been sales- 
manager for the National Biscuit Co., but 
more recently with the Akron (Ohio) 
Baking Co., has resigned his position and 
is organizing a wholesale baking company 
at Akron, expecting to start business 
about Jan. 1. 
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ALL BREAD MATERIALS HIGH 

PumaperpHia, Pa., Oct. 18.—Bakers 
here show no disposition to reduce the 
price or increase the size of the loaf of 
pread to correspond with the decline in 
flour. In fact it would be impossible for 
them to do so and maintain their business. 
While it is true that four months ago flour 
was selling at $14.50 bbl, at that time bak- 
ers were obliged to operate at a loss ex- 
cept when they had flour on hand pre- 
viously purchased. A few days ago 8,000 
bbls of export flour were released and 
were sold on a basis of $11.75 bbl. This 
was quickly taken, as bakers’ stocks were 
all running low. Spot flour is meeting 
with a good outlet at $12.75@13 bbl, but 
there is very little available. 

Bakers are selling a 12-oz loaf for 6@8c, 
the inside price being the asking figure of 
the American Stores Co., controiling about 
1,300 stores in this city and vicinity, while 
8c is the asking price of the small baker. 
A problem facing the baker is the scar- 
city and high cost of many supplies other 
than flour. Sugar is very difficult to ob- 
tain. While refiners, on account of the 
pressure of the Food Administration, 
show no disposition to advance prices, yet 
their meltings are not sufficiently large to 
enable them to supply their trade. 


LARGE FIELD BAKERY 


\t Camp Hancock, Augusta, Ga., where 
the Twenty-eighth Pennsylvania Division 
is located, a carload of flour is used every 
two days. The field bakery, commanded 
by Captain Frank L. Mueller, of Phila- 
delphia, consumes 17,000 lbs of flour daily, 
and turns out 23,000 Ibs bread. The actual 
cost of production of 1 lb of bread, accord- 
ing to Captain Mueller, is 4.92c. 

The principal ingredients which go with 
the 17,000 lbs of flour are 110 lbs lard, 132 
lbs sugar, 90 lbs salt and 200 lbs yeast. 
These are mixed daily by the 101 men of 
the unit, exclusive: of the commanding 
officer, and the field clerical force. Be- 
hind the tents, where squads mix the 
batter, are storage tents, each with a ca- 
pacity of 6,000 2-lb loaves. 


BREAD EXPERIMENTS 


A number of experiments have been 
conducted in this city by B. R. Jacobs, 
bread expert of the United States Food 
Administration, as to methods of produc- 
ing bread and the institution of certain 
new formulas for baking. The result of 
his investigation will be turned over to 
Herbert Hoover, Food Administrator. 

It is the intention of Mr. Jacobs to 
make similar investigations in other cities, 
and after all the results of these have been 
compiled, the Food Administration will 
announce what the bakers will be asked to 
do in the nature of a uniform formula 
for the baking of bread. Mr. Jacobs said 
several Philadelphia bakers had made val- 
uable suggestions that would undoubtedly 
prove of assistance to the Food Adminis- 
tration in working out this problem. 

” * 


The Huff Paper Co. has filed _suit 
against. the Bakers’ Baking Co., Inc., to 
recover for paper, bags, etc., said to have 
been sold and delivered in June and July, 
1917, 

SamvEt S. Danrets. 





New Jersey State Association 

The first meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the New Jersey State Associa- 
tion of the Baking Industry since its an- 
nual meeting was held, Oct. 2, at Jersey 
City. President Metz presided, with 
"reasurer Rudolph and Secretary Bohr- 
mann present, Trenton, Newark, Pater- 
son, Jersey City and Hoboken were repre- 
se ca and three new members were ad- 
initted, 

It was decided that Kaspar Hufnagel, 
agent of the New Jersey Bakers’ Fire In- 
surance Co., be appointed agent for the 
state association in obtaining new mem- 
bers, and that 50c of each $2 membership 
fee collected should go to him. 

A committee, consisting of Messrs. 
Metz, Bohrmann, Hufnagel, Fries and 
Brueckmann was appointed to interview 
the Manufacturers’ Liability Insurance 
Co. as to new terms, and inform that cor- 
poration that all renewals of liability in- 
surance should go through the hands of 
Mr. Hufnagel. 

The secretary was instructed to write all 
local associations for a complete member- 
ship list, so that cards could be provided 
for each member of the state association ; 
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also to notify locals in arrears with per 
capita tax that this must be paid at once, 
otherwise their members could not enjoy 
the low rates of liability insurance. 
Among those present besides the officers 
were Messrs. Bickel, Trenton; Clemens, 
Muller, Hufnagel, Newark; Brueckmann, 
Newark; Weiler, Jersey City,—the latter 
two being representatives of the Fleisch- 
mann Co. An excellent supper was served. 





Virginia Bakers Meet 

Over 100 bakers from all parts of the 
state gathered at Richmond on Oct. 10, to 
meet State Food and Dairy Commissioner 
Purcell, who called them together to out- 
line the new law he intended to put in 
force regarding the wrapping of all bread 
and labeling it with the weight. 

The bakers opposed the law, pointing 
out the hardships it would work on the 
trade at this time when all over the country 
efforts are being made to reduce the 
price of bread, whereas, if this law is put 
in force it will be necessary for them to 
advance their prices to meet the increased 
cost of production. 

In view of the fact that the baking de- 
partment of the Food Administration is 
expected to announce its plans for the 





baking industry by Nov. 1, Commissioner 
Purcell took the matter under advisement. 
Virginia gives the food commissioner al- 
most unlimited power for the enforcing 
of any laws he sees fit to establish. 





Boston 

Boston, Mass., Oct. 18.—Massachusetts 
bakers have made no change in either the 
size of the loaves or in the price, = 
the fact that the price of flour has 
dropped nearly $3 bbl in two weeks. They 
are in the market for flour, but are ex- 
periencing difficulty in getting their re- 
quirements, due to limited offerings from 
the mills. 

No bakers are over-supplied with flour, 
and they are glad to be able to pick up 
small lots here and there, without regard 
to price. So great is the demand and so 
marked the shortage in all New England, 
that bakers are offering a premium of 
25@50c bbl either on the spot or in transit 
near by. 

But few bakers are purchasing for 30- 
day delivery, because of uncertainty as to 
what will develop, and no one wants to 
take any chances in conflicting with the 
government ruling relative to hoarding. 


267 


The stock of flour in Boston, Oct. 1, some- 
thing less than 20,000 bbls, certainly does 
not show a disposition to hoard, this being 
about one week’s supply. 

During the week, federal officers visited 
Boston and made an examination of the 
books of some of the flour jobbers here. 


Louis W. DePass. 





Speculative Buyers 
- Shippers of grain, hay and feed should 
be on the lookout for what is known as 
“shipper’s order bill of lading” transac- 
tions with unknown or irresponsible per- 
sons. Shipping carloads to such buyers 
under no obligation other than to pay for 
the shipment if they finally take it out of 
the cars, tends to encourage speculation 
and is liable to increase freight congestion. 

Some of these buyers order products 
shipped, in the hope that the price will 
go up and enable them to sell to a local 
dealer who will pay cash. Unless they 
succeed in. selling, many of these “ship- 
per’s order” consignees have insufficient 
capital to pay for the goods, which some- 
times fall back on the shipper. 

In a case recently investigated in east- 
ern Virginia a dealer without financial 
standing, who posed as a.commercial com- 
pany, succeeded in purchasing large ship- 
ments of hay and millfeed. As there was 
no advance in price and as he had no cash 
with which to meet the drafts, he held the 
goods in the cars, some of them for over 
20 days, before unloading. When he suc- 
ceeding in selling a car, instead of paying 
his own cash for it, he sent his customer to 
the bank to release the draft. 

At one time this party had 13 cars of 
hay and 9 cars of millfeed on the track, 
papers for 17 more en route, and a number 
still to be shipped. It was stated locally 
that in a similar transaction in the past a 
severe decline in price rendered this indi- 
vidual unable to pay for 30 cars of hay, 
which the shipper was forced to sell at a 
material loss. The shipper in this case 
easily could have obtained facts as to his 
customer’s, responsibility from the mer- 
cantile agencies, or from local banks or 
merchants. 





Bakers’ Ladies Form Bowling Club 

The first monthly meeting of the La- 
dies’ Club of the United Master Bakers 
of New York was held in the ladies’ 
dining-room of the White Rose Baking & 
Restaurant Co., 411 Fourth Avenue. The 
members forming the bowling club within 
the organization, approved the leasing of 
the bowling alleys, for Thursday after- 
noon of each week, at the southwest corner 
of Broadway and Ninety-sixth Street. 

After business had been disposed of, by 
invitation of Mrs. Steinmetz and Mrs. 
Strasser, the ladies enjoyed a luncheon 
served by the White Rose company. All 
wives and daughters of niaster bakers are 
invited to join the bowling club. 





A Portable Bread Maker for Army Use, Said to Have Turned Out 6,000 Loaves in an Hour 
Photographs Copyright by Underwood & Underwood, New York. 








CHICAGO 
CRACKER FLOUR 
Cuicaco, Inu., Oct. 18.—The amount of 
- flour offered by winter wheat millers to 
cracker manufacturers in this territory is 
less proportionately than the offerings of 
bend flour. Owing to a great deal of soft 
wheat flour having been purchased by the 
War department to go abroad and to the 
various army camps, very little is coming 
from mills that heretofore have done a 
successful business in this market. 
Jobbers and. brokers who specialize in 
soft wheat flour claim they have been un- 
able to obtain any from mills in southern 
Illinois, Missouri and the central states. 
It is reported that stocks in hands of 
cracker manufacturers are much below 
normal, 
BREAD FLOUR 
Practically every baker in Chicago is in 
wantof flour. Therehas been much borrow- 
ing back and forth among those who are on 
friendly terms, owing to the scarcity. 
Spring wheat patents are quoted today at 
$10.50@10.65, jute, by many millers’ 
agents, and brokers who have flour to 
offer. As a rule, quotations by mills in 
the Northwest are about the same as those 
by southwestern mills for 95 per cent 
patents. 
RYE FLOUR 


There is a diversified range of quota- 
tions on rye flour from Wisconsin and 
Minnesota. Offerings are light, but. the 
quality of flour on this crop is exceptional- 
ly good. Some mills in central Wisconsin 
are quoting here today on the basis of 
$9.75, jute, for white patent, while others 
in the northern section are asking $9.75 
@10. 

NOTES 

H. Piper & Co., one of the oldest baking 
firms in Chicago, will enlarge their plant 
on Wells Street. 

The Arnold Wahl Institute, of Chicago, 
which has taken over the Operative Miller 
and Baker laboratories, has been located 
on Sheridan Road for about two years. 

The Zion City (Ill.) Industries operate 
quite an extensive cracker plant, and when 
business is at its best will use 100 bbls 
flour daily. Purchases are made through 
the Chicago office by Clarence W. Mole, 
915 Medina Building. 

Secretary Bell, of the National Associa- 
tion of the Baking Industry, was unable to 
address the bakers at the New England 
Bakers’ Association meeting held in 
Springfield, Mass., Oct. 8-10. His friends 
will regret to learn of the sudden death 
of his mother, who resided in Milwaukee. 

The Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., operat- 
ing 261 retail stores in Chicago, and which 
recently acquired the plant of the Sloan 
Baking Co., with a capacity of about 
10,000 loaves daily, is doing a heavy busi- 
ness. The bread retails at 9c per loaf, 
and weighs fully 16 ozs. This company 
makes no deliveries. 

Little or no progress is being made with 
the bakery plant that was to be installed 
by the Charles Herendeen Milling Co. at 
Sheridan Road and Irving Park Boule- 
vard. The company announced some time 
ago that it would bake bread of extra fine 
quality and retail direct to the housewife 
at lower figures than those prevailing. 

C. H. Cmarren. 





Winnipeg Bakery Nates 


Wiynirec, Man., Oct. 17.—Bakers of 
western Canada have not altered the size 
of their bread loaf since the food con- 
troller took hold of the situation. They 
have had no instructions to do so, and 
therefore no incentive. It is doubtful if 
the Canadian food controller will order 
any changes of this kind in any part of 
Canada. Mr. Hanna realizes that such an 
order would only put bakers to additional 
expense without effecting any real econ- 
omy in the matter of food supplies. 

Bakers in this part of Canada have not 
been able to reduce the price of bread 
since new-crop flour came into use. The 
fact is, prices in Winnipeg are already 
lower than they ought to be. Bakers fin- 
ished up their old-crop business on com- 
paratively low-priced flour, and at $10.90 
per bbl, which is the price of new-crop 
flour, ae cannot see any possibility of 
reducing bread. It would not be surpris- 
ing if the price here were to advance. 

The flour mills of Manitoba are busy 
filling up thé stocks of local dealers and 
bakers throughout the country. These had 
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become much reduced. Some bakers have 
been contracting for all-winter supplies, 
but few millers are willing to engage in 
this business. For the most part they 
wish to respect the regulations of the food 
controller with regard to forward selling. 


A. H. Bartey. 





New York State Master Bakers 


The twenty-second annual convention 
of the New York State Master Bakers’ 
Association was held on Sept. 10-11 at 
New York City. President Gunderman 
welcomed the bakers and members with a 
short speech, paying particular attention 
to the necessity of providing ways and 
means to bring the trade safely through 
this critical period. 

.Honorary President Max _ Strasser 
called attention to the fact that the baker 
had nothing to do with the raising of 
wheat or the milling of flour or the pro- 
ducing of the many raw materials which 
he uses in his shop, but that he has: merely 
to pay the high prices asked for them. 

‘The little profit, he added, which the 
bakers have been making is being wiped 
out, so that ways and means must be 
found to assure them a reasonable return 
on the money invested in business, and 
on their labor. Mr. Strasser closed with 
the admonition that, although extraordi- 
nary demands were made upon the bakers, 
they should be cheerfully met. 

President Gunderman’s annual report 
showed what had been accomplished by the 
association during the past year, . and 
called attention to many things that still 
had to be accomplished. 

Secretary Philip Mordy reported the 
following delegates elected to represent the 
different associations: New York United, 
Max Strasser; Adam Metz, L. Lust, Wil- 
liam Steinmetz, F. Wuest, Charles Zitzels- 
berger, W. Grafenecker, L. Welker, and 
Charles Geissert; New York Retail, B. H. 
Cushman and E, B. Kierstead; Bronx, 
John Breitenbach, Otto Beck, G. Wieland 
and Julius Zink; Brooklyn Boss Bakers’ 
Business Association, A. E. Plarre, M. 
Kamin, A. Loerner, Herman Hebestreit, 
E. Krauss, G. W. Dahl, Theodore Gevrenz 
and G. McCormick; Richmond County, 
M. Eymer, G. Holtermann and Charles 
Rost; Yonkers and Mount Vernon, O. 
Brehm; Syracuse Merchants’, John Ram- 
sey and Alois Schiller; Rochester, Fred 
Keck; Buffalo, C. Kaiser, F. H. Steg- 
meier and O, Horstman. 

Regarding the activities of the legis- 
lative committee, Mr. Strasser showed that 
if there had been more harmony among 
the local bakers’ associations much better 
results could have been obtained. The 
duties of the committee, according to him, 
were faithfully performed, and he insist- 
ed that its work be indorsed by a vote of 
the convention, which was done. - 

The matter of a suitable name for the 
state and local associations went over for 
further consideration. The report of dele- 
gates showed that the local associations 
had held their own during the war. 

Mr. Strasser and others discussed the 
possibility of forming a national asso- 
ciation of retail bakers, and the president 
was requested to appoint a committee of 
three to investigate and report on this 
matter. 

Treasurer Julius Zink reported that the 
state association had taken in during the 
last year $3,000, the expenses had been 
$894, and that there was $2,106 in the 
treasury. 

Herman Scheidt, who for 12 years had 
been treasurer of the state association, 
and one of the few charter members still 
living, then addressed the meeting. 

On the second day, B. A. Cushman, of 
the New York Retail Bakers’ Association, 
Spe on delivery and its importance in 
the matter of reducing the cost of produc- 
tion. He showed that whatever could be. 
done to reduce delivery expenses would 
reduce the price of the finished article, 
and urged the bakers to educate the cus- 
tomers to carry home their purchases. 

He said bakers should have two prices, 
one for goods sold over the counter and 
one for those delivered at the house. A 
discussion brought out the fact that many 
bakers had already discontinued delivery, 
and had felt very little ill effect.in their 
business in consequence of such a step. 

R. E. Lee, of the Fleischmann Co., read 
a paper on “The Nutritive Value of Bread 
as an Advertising Medium.” One of the 
many lessons being taught by the war, he 
said, is the value of bread, plain white 
baker’s bread; not the money value so 


much as the food value. Bread has been 
so cheap that few have given it a thought; 
10c invested in bread is — to 20e spent 
for cheese, or 30c for pork. 

If you advertise that a loaf of bread 
will produce so many calories no one will 
listen, but if you hammer it home that 
bread makes human energy, and supplies 
the power for speed, hustle and untiring 
zeal, you will surely reach some of the 
public some of the time. You have a 
tremendous advertising asset in the energy 
value of bread, and you should use it. 

But don’t forget that your advertising 
must be backed by quality. .If you fall 
down in quality at this time you are lost. 
“Hooverize” your shop. This means mak- 
ing plenty of plain white bread, refusing 
to take back stales, baking larger loaves 
to cut down overhead expense, and stop- 
ping all the large and small leaks and 
wastes. Surely this ought to be done, war 
or no war. 

J. L. Gernon, deputy labor commis- 
sioner, spoke on the labor law in general, 
and especially the new law in reference 
to female employees in bakeries and res- 
taurants. 

A long discussion was had over the fol- 
lowing preamble and resolution introduced 
by Max Strasser: 

“Whereas, All materials entering the 
production of bread, with the notable ex- 
ception of yeast,. have risen within the 
last few years to abnormal heights; but of 
all the main ingredients, flour seems to 
haive been juggled by either miller or job- 
ber to a.price.out of all proportion to the 


“price the farmer got for his wheat, 


namely, around $1.50, or mostly less for 


‘the 1916 crop; and 


“Whereas, Public and press, in their 
attack on the high cost of bread, have 
condemned the baker, the one last in line; 
therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the New York State 
Association of Master Bakers, in conven- 
tion assembled, goes on record as favoring 
a good price to the farmer for wheat, but 
condemns the arbitrary, uncalled-for hivh 
price of flour as not commensurate with 
wheat prices. Wheat sold by the farmer 
at $1.50 should allow delivery of flour, 
f.o.b. New York, at not more than $9 per 
bbl of 196 lbs, because, while the miller 
states that it takes 51% bus of wheat to 
produce a barrel of flour, and your job- 
ber or salesman never gets tired of drum- 
ming this fact into your ear, he forgets all 
about the by-product that the 5% bus 
yield in the form of millfeed and bran, 
sold at abnormal high prices back to the 
dairy and stock farmer. The fact is, flour 
can be produced at the price of 414 bus 
of wheat. Why, therefore, we ask, was 
the price boosted to above $17, or more 
than double the price of production? Why 
was there no popular outcry against rob- 
bery by some one, and why a continual 
abuse of the baker for the smallness and 
price of the loaf of bread? 

“The New York State Association of 
Master Bakers further resolves in favor 
of uniform price of flour, and assures the 
public that flour sold even at the basis of 
$2.20 wheat will eliminate the 10c loaf of 
bread, although not ré-establishing the 5c 
loaf. 

“We also reaffirm the resolution passed 
May 1, 1917, by the Manhattan master 
bakers, declaring against any profit on 
bread during the war.” 

good many bakers could not see 
through the political meaning of the reso- 
lution, and Mr. Strasser had quite a time 
in getting it adopted, but he finally suc- 
ceeded. 

Regarding the reduction of dues to $1 
per year, Treasurer Julius Zink stated 
that, with a membership of less than 500, 
the income would be insufficient to carry 
on the business of the association; but the 
idea that by reducing the per capita tax 
the local associations would gain more 
members prevailed, and it will be $1 for 
the coming year. 

A resolution introduced by <A. E. 
Plarre, asking the legislative committee 
to prepare an amendment to the labor law 
allowing boys of 16 years (instead of 18, 
as at present) to work in bakeries at night 
and learn the trade, was accepted without 
opposition. Mr. Plarre also tried to put 
through a resolution asking for further 
financial support for the Retail Baker on 
the part of the state association, but 
failed. 

The election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: president, A. J. Gunderniann, Man- 
hattan; vice-president, F. H. Stegmeier, 
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Buffalo; secretary, Philip Mordy, Man- 
hattan; treasurer, Julius Zink, Bronx. 


NOTES 

Syracuse was chosen as the next conven- 
tion city. 

About 100 bakers were in attendance, 
while the allied trades were well repre- 
sented. 

On Tuesday evening there was a ban- 
quet, at which the New York Master Bak- 
ers’ Singing Society rendered a number 
of songs in both German and English. 

On Monday, after the closing session, 
the bakers and their friends were taken 
in automobiles to Coney Island for supper 
and participation in the mardi gras, as the 
guests of the Fleischmann 

J. Harry Woorrince, 





Kansas City 

Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 18.—The size 
of the loaf of bread has changed very 
little during the last 90 days. Bakers did 
not reduce the size to a point commen- 
surate with the price of flour, and. when 
the latter became settled, practically no 
change was made in the weight of the loaf. 
Bakers claim there is only a fair margin 
of profit in bread at the present weight, 
with the ruling value of flour, which is 
$10.50@11 bbl. 

Nearly all are buying 30 days’ supply 
of flour at a time, but some have more 
than this on hand, as they loaded up 
heavily just before the price of wheat was 
fixed. Most of them claim they should 
be allowed at least 60 days’ supply, in 
order to be assured of sufficient stock on 
hand to eare for emergencies and to get 
the flour well aged. Also, when cold 
weather sets in, it takes a week or 10 days 
for a large volume of flour to become con- 
ditioned to the temperature and humidity 
of the bakery. 

Most bakers desire to follow the Food 
Administrator’s wishes strictly in regard 
to ordering flour, but do not feel that they 
are infringing on any rules by accumulat- 
ing 60 days’ supply and keeping it within 
that limit. Should freight conditions be- 
come congested again this year, or the 
supply of flour suitable for bread-baking 
be depleted, then the baker having only 
two or three weeks’ supply on hand would 
be forced to close his plant. This is espe- 
cially urgent on account of the inability 
of hard wheat mills here to get a sufficient 
supply of wheat. 

Most bakery. supplies seem to be ad- 
vancing, although some weakness is devel- 
oping in lard and other fats, and sugar 
has also declined considerably. 

Ors B. Durst. 





A New Automatic Bakery 

The C. F. Smith bakery, Detroit, Mich., 
is attracting attention because of its san- 
itary improvements and its complete and 
efficient machinery equipment. Nearly 
every conceivable appliance to facilitate 
the baking and the handling of bread has 
been introduced into this shop. 

By pushing an electric button the flour 
is automatically blended in any desired 
proportion, given a thorough sifting, the 
conveyor draws off the flour, and it is 
again sifted, and deposited in the four- 
bbl hopper, which automatically weighs it. 

The same operation is used for the tem- 
pering and weighing of the water. The 
four-bbl double-arm dough mixer enables 
the baker to empty the mixer by power. 

The automatic proofer takes care of the 
dough as it leaves the rounder, and the 
automatic pick-up deposits it in the proof- 
er. After ten minutes’ proofing it is de- 
posited in the molder and continues its 
journey through the plant, all operations 
being automatic. 





Bronx Bakers Picnic 

The annual picnic of the Bronx Master 
Bakers’ Association, held at Hoffmann’s 
Park, Eastern Boulevard and Fort 
Schuyler Road, Throgg’s Neck, and fa- 
vored by the best of weather, proved a 
great success. There were games and 
prizes for the children, dancing for the 
young folks, prize bowling for the bakers 
and their ladies, and a splendid supper. 
‘The committee of arrangements, S. Eller, 
John Breitenbach, John Finger, John 
Sommer, Gottlieb Kuhfuss, Joseph Albus, 
Gottlieb Gutzler, Gottfried Wieland and 
Sulius Zink, deserve much credit. A num- 
ber of visitors from other bakers’ asso- 
ciations were present. 
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BAKERY PATENTS 
DOUGH-MOILDING MACHINE 

c, A. Thomson, Belleville, N. J., has 
received a patent on a dough-molding 
machine. Application filed Dec. 10, 1914; 
serial No. 876,443. 

Claim 2 reads: “In a dough-molding 
machine, the combination with a pair of 
sheeting-rolls comprising a fixed roll and 
a movable roll, of means for adjusting 
said movable roll toward or away from 
said fixed roll, comprising a supporting 
shaft upon which said movable roll is ro- 
tatably mounted, eccentric journal por- 
tions connected with the ends of said sup- 
porting shaft, a driving shaft having a 
centrally es longitudinal opening in 
which one of said eccentric — por- 
tions is mounted, a bearing in which the 
opposite eccentric journal portion is 
mounted, a bearing in which said driving 
shaft is mounted, a disk portion having a 
radial slot formed in its face, said disk 
portion bein connected with the inner 
end of said driving shaft, a stud project- 
ing from the side of said movable roll and 
entering said slot of said disk portion, 
means for oscillating said supporting 
shaft on its eccentric journal portions, 
and means for locking said supporting 
shaft in desired adjusted position.” 


SHORTENING COMPOSITION 


H. A. Kohman, T. M. Godfrey, and L. 
H. Ashe, Pittsburgh, Pa. have been 
granted a patent on a method of pro- 
ducing a shortening composition. Ap- 
plication filed March 9, 1916; serial No. 
83,198. 

Claim 1 reads: “The method of making 
a pulverulent shortening composition, 
which comprises bringing. a hard fat of 
high melting point into homogeneous ad- 
mixture with a pulverulent carrier, said 
homogeneous admixture being induced by 
breaking up the fat, while heated to a 
high temperature, into a finely divided 
form, and absorbing the same by the 
pulverulent carrier; substantially as de- 
scribed.” 

SHORTENING COMPOSITION * 


H. A. Kohman, T. M. Godfrey, and L. 
H. Ashe, Pittsburgh, Pa., have patented 
a shortening composition and method of 
producing same. Application filed March 
9, 1916; serial No. 83,197. 

Claim 1 reads: “The method of making 
a pulverulent shortening composition 
having improved ae ualities, 
which comprises bringing a hard fat of 
high yo point into homogeneous ad- 
mixture with a pulverulent carrier, said 
homogeneous admixture being induced by 
bringing the fat into a pulverulent con- 
dition in the presence of a pulverulent 
carrier, the fat being thereby brought 
into a sufficient state of subdivision to 
permit homogeneous distribution through- 
out the dough batch in the manufacture 
of bread and of other products, whereby 
a marked economy in the amount of the 
fat required for shortening is effected; 
substantially as described.” 


BREAD-MAKING PROCESS 


Arnold S. Wahl, Chicago, has received 
a patent on a bread-making process. - 
plication filed Jan. 11, 1916; serial No. 
71,483. : 

The only claim reads: “In the process 
of making bread the step of dissolving in 
the baking water, before adding the same 
to the dough, the wholly and readily sol- 
uble pastelike precipitated calcium sul- 
phate prepared according to the patent 
of Robert Wahl, No. 1,156,448, of Oct. 
12, 1915,” 


MACHINE FOR SHAPING DOUGH 


F. Aeschbach, Aarau, Switzerland, has 
been granted a patent on a machine for 
shaping dough. Application filed July 3, 
1916; serial No. 107,438. 

_ Claim $3 reads: “In a machine for shap- 
ing dough, two endless bands arranged 
crosswise, means for transposing one band 
parallel to the other one by an angular 
displacement in a horizontal plane and 
means imparting a continual movement 
to the bands.” 

DOUGH-MIXING APPARATUS 

Elmer H, Ja¢kson, Seattle, Wash., has 
patented a dough-mixing apparatus. A 
Sane filed Oct. 30, 1918; serial No. 
29,199, . 

Claim 1 reads: “A dough mixer of the 


- class described, comprising a casing hav- 


ing an arcuate bottom, an axially disposed 
shaft in said casing, means for rotating 
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said shaft and outwardly projecting pad- 
dles secured to said shaft, said paddles 
having curved outer portions in a direc- 
tion opposite to the direction of rotation 
of said shaft, and angularly formed ends 
disposed to slightly clear the arcuate 
walls of said casing and gradually work 
dough toward one end of said casing when 
said shaft is rotated.” 





Potomac States Activity 

The executive committee of the Poto- 
mac States Association of the Baking 
Industry met, Oct. 9, at the Raleigh Ho- 
tel, Washington, D. C., and was presided 
over by J. W. Stohlman, president. Oth- 
er officers present were Wade Gardner, 
vice-president; A. J. Clarke, secretary ; 
J. J. Mattern, treasurer. Executive com- 
mittee: Fred Stroehmann, Wheeling, W. 
Va; Charles Meade and A. H. Schlagg, 
Baltimore; J. H. Singer, Staunton, Va; 
A. H. Nolde, Richmond, Va; Frank Wil- 
son, Clarksburg, W. Va; Walter Michael, 
Roanoke, Va; C. W. Reinhart, chairman 
of the membership committee, and G. F. 
Bachman, Baltimore. 

Fred Stroehmann told of what the bak- 
ers had accomplished in Wheeling, W. 
Va., in organizing a bakers’ association, 
and how — built up a membership of 
50, which includes practically every baker 
in that city. Charles Meade, of Balti- 
more, urged all bakers to get busy in their 
local territory. The secretary was in- 
structed to furnish all members a list for 
their town and vicinity, in order that 
they can make a special effort to see those 
that are not members and induce them 
to join. 

he treasurer was instructed to pay the 
bill of $61.55 presented by T. T. Frank- 
enberg, Columbus, Ohio, for his expenses 
at the Baltimore convention. 

On motion of J. J. Mattern, the presi- 
dent was instructed to appoint at the 
March meeting a finance committee to 
handle the money for the running of the 
convention, paying such bills as speakers’ 
expenses, entertainment, etc., the chair- 
man to be from the convention city. 

Secretary Clarke presented samples 
and prices on an official button to be 
adopted by the association, but it was 
decided to use the convention badges as 
before. 

Bills to the amount of $160 were pre- 
sented and ordered paid. The treasurer 
reported a balance on Oct. 1 of $412.89, 
and a paid-up membership of 195. The 
association contribution of $100 to the 
National association -has been paid, also 
the $135 subscribed by the bakers indi- 
vidually at the Baltimore convention. 

Charles Meade told what the Baltimore 
bakers had done in the way of killing the 
bill introduced by Representative Metze- 
rot in the Maryland legislature, intended 
to force all bakers or any one baking and 
offering for sale bread in Maryland or 
the District of Columbia to label it with 
the weight and state its ingredients. 

Richard B. Watrous, Washington, gave 
an interesting talk on what the Food Ad- 
ministration was doing, ‘and outlined its 
policy of working and conserving the na- 
tion’s food supply. The bakers asked 
him many questions, which he answered 
to their satisfaction. A rising vote of 
thanks was given Mr. Watrous for his 


‘interest in the baking industry, and his 


kindness in appearing at their meeting. 

The president appointed a committee, 
consisting of Wade Gardner, A. H. Nolde, 
J. J. Mattern, Walter Michael, and the 
president, to call on Mr. Duffie, head of 
the baking department of the Food Ad- 
ministration, to ascertain what course it 
was pursuing in the baking industry and 
to offer the co-operation of the Potomac 
States association. 

NOTES 

Clarksburg, W. Va., bakers are scaling 
a 24-02 loaf, selling at 1éc retail. 

W. S. Corby, president of the Corby 
Co., visited with the bakers for a short 
time. 

The next executive committee meeting 
will be held at Cumberland, Md., on 
March 192. 

The 20-oz baked loaf retailing at 10c 
by the Sanitary Grocery Co., Washington, 
is meeting with success. 

The Old Dutch Market, Inc., Washing- 
ton, reports a large increase in sales of 
its 16-oz baked loaf retailing at 8c. 

E. A. Coleman, 2726 Thirteenth Street 
N. W., Washington, a broker, is repre- 


senting the Voigt Milling Co., and is in 
the market for a spring wheat flour ac- 
count for the bakery trade. 

John Meinberg, Washington, and W. 
R. Caskey, Martinsburg, . Va., were 
the only executive committeemen absent. 

Among those present were D. H. Crock, 
Washburn-Crosby Co., manager of the 
Wheeling, W. Va., office; E. T. Matthews, 
manager of the Baltimore office of Ev- 
erett, Aughenbaugh & Co; Robert De- 
Vault, Washington representative of the 
Fleischmann Co; J. H. Woolridge, of The 
Northwestern Miller. 

J. Harry Woorrince. 





Cleveland, Ohio, Bakers Swindled 


For five years or more the retail bak- 
ers of Cleveland, Ohio, endeavored to 
organize a co-operative buying associa- 
tion. In January, 1917, two outsiders for- 
merly connected with the bakery supply 
house and flour-jobbing business formed 
the Associated Bakeries of Northern 
Ohio, and made wonderful promises to 
bakers who became members. When 35 
had subscribed to the stock the promoters 
called a meeting and, claiming they had a 
membership of 165, presented a consti- 
tution and a board of directors, also their 
terms as managers, they to do practically 
all the buying, and receive 2 per cent on 
all goods sold. 

A few bakers paid in the full amount 
of .stock, $100, some only $10, and others 
were admitted for the use of their names 
among the trade. The buying ,started. 
One baker purchased an auto-truck and 
a light car, and had the contract for de- 
livering goods. Yeast was sold at 1%c 
Ib, and all other goods much cheaper than 
they could be bought on the market. 
Yeast was promised for 10c lb after Oct. 
1, and other goods in the same propor- 
tion, especially flour, which was to be 
reduced several dollars a barrel. 

Members were congratulating them- 
selves on being admitted to membership 
for $100, while all others after Oct. 1 
would have to pay $150. Late in August 
the managers sold a lot of flour. Pre- 
tending that it was on track, and needing 
money, two bakers (one not a member 
of the organization) gave them checks for 
$1,200 each. After waiting for three days 
for the flour, they became uneasy and 
made inquiries, only to be informed that 
the party who received the checks was 
out of the city. 

Inquiries at the bank showed that one 
check for $1,200 had been presented and 
paid. One promoter was located at a 
rooming-house, but escaped into a de- 
partment store, where he was located by 

licemen. After being detained at police 
Lendauastens for six hours, his attorneys 
turned over to the baker $1,200, admitting 
that the flour had never been ordered 
from the mills as represented, and the 
prisoner was released. 

No one knows of his whereabouts nor 
how much money he took with him, for 
the books were in a tangled condition. 
One director states that there is still 
hope, as one of the promoters is: still in 
Cleveland and has notified all those that 
did not pay in their $100 to do so at 
once. 

About a year ago a bakery manager of 
one of the well-known shops left Cleve- 
land rather suddenly, due to a shortage 
of about $20,000, ‘without any security or 
bond for the protection of the bakery pro- 
prietor. 





Brooklyn German Boss Bakers 


At the regular monthly meeting of the 
Brooklyn German Boss Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, President Edward Trunk showed the 
necessity of a labor bureau, as it had be- 
come. increasingly difficult to obtain jour- 
neymen bakers. A number of proposi- 
tions were submitted, and it was decided 
to instruct the delegates to the United 
Board of Master Bakers of Kings and 
Queens to take up the matter with other 
delegates to this board and work out a 
plan. 

Honorary President William Hoffman, 
in a lengthy address, spoke of conditions 
in which the baking trade finds itself, and 
urged all to stick close to the association 
in order to weather the storm. 

A short report was rendered by Presi- 
dent Trunk and George Koening regard- 
ing the recent convention of the New York 
State Master Bakers’ Association, and 
members were admonished to be sure and 
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not violate the new nine-hour law in ref- 
erence to female employees. 

Paul Albers, a delegate to the Board of 
Trade, reported that a committee had 
been at police headquarters in reference to 
preventing grocery and delicatessen stores 
from selling bread and cake on. Sundays, 
but the police officials said they were pow- 
erless to act, and that a new law would be 
necessary. 

Two new members were admitted, and 
one proposed for membership. 





The Fox Bakery, York, Pa. 

This bakery, established over 32 years, 
is one of the best and most efficient in 
southern Pennsylvania and the largest in 
York, the equipment, system and business 
methods being of the latest. Mr. Fox was 
formerly treasurer of the Pennsylvania 
Master Bakers’ Association. 

The building is of three stories, 250x57. 
On the first floor are the office, cakeshop, 
wrapping and loading room. The cake- 
shop has two mixers and a cooky machine, 
and the baking is done in a brick oven. 

The dough-mixing and make-up room 
on the second floor are equipped with 
three dough mixers, four-pocket divider, 
rounder-up, two wmolders, automatic 
proofer, two dough brakes and a bun ma- 
chine. The doughroom has a recording 
thermometer, hydrometer, dough ther- 
mometers, etc. The bread baking is done 
in four ovens, and a machine cleans the 
bread pans. 

On the top floor are two flour-blending 
and sifting outfits, arid flour storage. Bar- 
rel ds and other supplies are stored in 
the basement. The plant has a capacity 
of 20,000 loaves of bread daily, besides a 
large amount of small goods. ‘Twenty 
teams are used for delivery. 





New Regulations Satisfactory 

The Pittsburgh manager of a spring 
wheat mill says: Prices have been lower 
since the Food Administration took” 
charge and wheat was placed on a stand- 
ard basis. More important, perhaps, is 
the fact that as the trade adjusts itself 
to the new methods, it realizes more the 
sound business principles many of these 
methods follow. For instance, the idea 
of a market stabilized as to prices, except 
variation caused by changes in milling 
costs or feed prices, eliminates the appre- 
ciation in prices that might come to the 
fortunate buyer, but at the same time 
eliminates the need for extreme caution 
because of possible depreciation in flour 
values from time to time. 

Another thing, the reliable trade as a 
whole is pleased for it is confident the new 
plan will eliminate unattractive competi- 
tion from the small or irresponsible buy- 
ers who could book stuff with some mills 
almost regardless of their financial re- 
sponsibility, and then, on an advance, 
come into the market and resell under the 
market and upset the customary and usu- 
ally good business policies followed by the 
reliable fellow. These irresponsible buy- 
ers, of course, would have no other idea 
than to “lay. down” on a contract if the 
market went against them. It is notice- 
able that the reliable dealers are well 
satisfied with the new methods, which 
mean clean, sound policies throughout. 

Mills do not need salesmen so much as 
they need “ambassadors,” or, rather, rep- 
resentatives, endowed with a liberal 
amount of tact and diplomacy, to explain 
to the satisfaction of the buyer their rea- 
sons why the mills cannot get out flour 
fast enough to take care of current needs. 
It is no trick to sell the flour,—a boy with 
an order-book can write down the orders, 
—the trouble is to get the stuff out. All 
the trade, with few exceptions, is endeav- 
oring to co-operate in every way, includ- 
ing a ready response to the request that 
“one car be made to do the work of two.” 





Flour Very Active 

W. H. Hayward, treasurer C. A. Gam- 
brill Mfg. Co., Baltimore: We have found 
a very active demand for flour since new 
wheat came on the market, and have been 
able to keep sold up practically 30 days 
ahead without any difficulty. 

There has been a decline of about $1 bbl 
in prices of flour in this market recently, 
and believe present prices are conserva- 
tive, based on the cost of wheat. It is 
possible a further slight decline may be 
made, but we do not see that there could 
be much from present basis, so far as win- 
ter wheat flours are concerned. 
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News and Gossip of the Trade in New Eng- 
jJand, the Virginias, Kentucky, Pennsylva- 
nia, Indiana, Ohio, Iowa and Michigan 


NEW ENGLAND STATES 

George R. Washburn, aged 59, presi- 
dent of the F. B. Washburn Co., Brock. 
ton, Mass., one of the oldest and largest 
baking firms in New England, died in a 
private hospital in Boston, following an 
operation. 

G. W. Bollinger, who has been in charge 
of the Cambridge, Mass., plant of the 
Ward Baking Co., now has an active in- 
terest in the Hayes Lunch Co., doing 
business in Boston and Cambridge. 

Robert Kennedy, 356 Main Street, 
Charlestown, Mass., has sold his bakery 
to Biago Davino, who conducted a bakery 
at 176 Harvard Street, Cambridge, Mass., 
but will close the latter. 

‘ Crouch & Plassmann, Bridgeport, 
Conn., are installing two ovens. 

Reymond Bros., of the Sanitary bakery, 
Waterbury, Conn., have completed a $30,- 
000 addition. 

F. P. Angell has closed his bakery at 
187 Center Street, Roxbury, Mass., and 
opened at 167 Warren Avenue. 

The ——- of C. E. Leach, Portsmouth, 
N. H., was damaged by lightning. 

Cote Bros., Manchester, N. H., who 
suffered a loss by fire to their bakery, 
have made temporary repairs, and will 
overhaul and enlarge the plant, which is 
one of the largest in the state. 

The Connecticut Agricultural College, 
at Storrs, is erecting a bakery. 

The Frisbie Pie Co., Bridgeport, Conn., 
has increased its capital stock to $150,000. 

Schneider & Rubenstein, 11 Hartford 
Avenue, New Britain, Conn., are erecting 
two buildings. One, for a store, will be 
21x76, one story, and the bakeshop 64x56, 
two stories, of brick and concrete. 

Leroy Hammond has closed his bakery 
at Goffstown, N. H., and Louis Fahren- 
bach has opened one at Monroe Center, 
Conn. 

The Marsh Baking Co., Stamford, 
Conn., will erect a two-story addition, 
26x43, for storage. 

The annual outing of employees of the 
Home bakery, Arctic, R. I., was held at 
the farm of the proprietor, J. H. Delobbe. 
After various games, a clam bake was 
indulged in. 

Master bakers of Brockton, Mass., are 
proud over the report rendered by the 
food committee of the Massachusetts 
Consumers’ League as to the sanitary 
condition of Brockton bakeries. 

Some 200 employees of the Cambridge, 
Mass., plant of the Ward Baking Co. held 
their annual moonlight boat ride to Na- 
hant, under the auspices of the employees’ 
benefit association. 

The factory and office building of the 
Fleischmann Co., at 219 Columbus Av- 
enue, Boston, will be a two- and three- 
story fireproof structure, 98x72, and cost 
$65,000. 

Mrs. Mary A. Sheridan is erecting a 
one-story brick bakery on Bank Street, 
Providence, R. I. 

The bakery conducted by P. F. Gerard, 
at Jackman Station, Maine, has burned. 

The Mochian Co., 14-20 North Main 
Street, Waterbury, Conn., will establish 
a bakery in connection with its grocery. 

The bread bakery of O. W. Driekorn, 
320 Park Street, Holyoke, Mass., was 
damaged by fire. 

New equipment installed: Mrs. F. Sher, 
Faulkner, Mass., dough mixer and flour- 
sifting, elevating and conveying plant; S. 
Luca, Newton, Mass., dough mixer and 
automatic dough brake; Sullivan & Mar- 
caurele, Norwich, Conn., Alfonso Correals, 
Pittsfield, Mass., E. Fralterelli, Provi- 
dence, R. I., dough mixers; H. E. Dahl- 
berg, Bangor, Maine, cooky machine. 

Joseph August is erecting a bakery at 
Central Falls, R. I., two stories, 26x50. 

The Marsh Bakeries, of Stamford, 
Conn., have incorporated, with $150,000 
capital. Incorporators: B. L. Marsh, A. 
G. Jessup, L. I. Holly, E. H. Palmer, and 
C. E. Slawson. 

Rosario Oliva and Vincenzo Chiara- 
monto have opened a bakery at New Brit- 
ain, Conn. 

David Webber has sold his bakery and 
confectionery at Milford, Conn., to T. C. 
Ruge and rge Muench, Jr., of Stam- 
ford, Conn. 

Wickham & Roe, East Somerville, 


Mass., and Golkin & North 
Adams, Mass., have added dough mixers, 
and the Worcester (Mass.) Baking Co. 
and F, C. Yost, Meriden, Conn., loaf 
molders. 

Alexander Lane has opened a bakery 
on High Street, New Bedford, Mass. 

Frank Olchowski has bought the bakery 
formerly conducted by Wanda Kopeck at 
Turner Falls. 

The addition to the plant of the 
Worcester (Mass.) Baking Co. has been 
completed, and in celebration of the open- 
ing there was a vaudeville show, dancing 
and a banquet. 

John J. Carr, head of the bakery sup- 
ply house of John J. Carr & Sons, Provi- 

ence, R. I., died Sept. 29. He was for- 
merly in the baking business at Chelsea, 
Mass., and was instrumental in intro- 
ducing machinery among New England 
bakers. 

Kenneth McLeod, for many years con- 
nected with the bakery firm of F. B. 
Washburn & Co., Brockton, Mass., has 
been elected president and manager, Paul 
Miner, treasurer, has been made assistant 

neral manager, and Mrs. Josephine R. 
Washburn was elected a director. 

The Marble City Baking Co., Rutland, 
Vt., has been sold to C, E. Mack. 


WEST VIRGINIA 

Cablish Bros., Charleston, are buildin 
a bakery and ice cream plant designe 
upon modern lines, and equipped with 
the latest machinery. William Cablish is 
unable to say when they will begin opera- 
tions, as they are greatly handicapped in 
getting material. 

The modern plant being erected by the 
Standard Baking Co. at Montgomery is 
expected to be in operation by Nov. 1. 
It will contain two patent steam bread 
ovens and a. full line of bread-makin 
machinery. The cakeshop will be equippe 
with modern cake ovens and machinery. 
The old plant, burned in May, consumed 
about 5,500 bbls flour annually, but Mr. 
Burgess expects to increase this. 

The General Baking Co., Wheeling, has 
added a flour sifter, trolley scale, hopper 
and water apparatus. 


VIRGINIA 
The government has erected at Quantico 
a bakery for the Marine Barracks, 
equipped with two dough mixers, divider, 
molder, proofer, flour sifting and elevat- 





ing plant, and steel troughs and racks. The 
baking is done in two steam portable 
ovens. 

The Corby Baking Co., 211 Cameron 
Street, Alexandria, has completed a two- 
story brick addition for packing and ship- 
ping departments. The bakery contains 
three ovens, and seven wagons are used 
for delivering. This is the only bakery 
in Alexandria that buys flour in car lots. 

F. A. Kidd, a baker at Dariville, has 
closed his shop and disposed of his equip- 
ment. 

J. L. Collector, of Norfolk, has opened 
a bakery at 229 County Street, Ports- 
mouth. 

M. J. Stutson, Berkly, has added an 
auto-truck for delivery. 

. C. Hall, Glasgow and Chestnut 
streets, Portsmouth, baker and grocer, 
uses 100 bbls flour weekly in his retail 
grocery and bakeshop, getting his supply 
from the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., the Eagle Roller 
Mill Co., and the Wells-Abbott-Nieman 
Co. The bakeshop occupies the entire 
second floor. Another white-tiled port- 
able oven and a dough-mixer have been 
installed, and two auto-trucks added. 
Nine bakers are working day and night, 
while 42 people are employed in the vari- 
ous departments. Over 1,000 pies go to 
the government building daily. 

Portsmouth has three bakeries, 
only one buying flour in car lots. 

Newport News has six bakeries that 
buy spring wheat flour in car lots. 

The Health Food bakery, 413 Twenty- 
fifth Street, Newport News, uses three 
ovens, six wagons and two auto-trucks. 

The Peninsula bakery, 17 East Queen 
Street, Hampton, the largest in that town, 
buys 12 cars flour annually. The plant 
contains two ovens, and three auto-trucks 
are used for delivery. A large-size pie- 
making machine has: been installed, and a 
one-story ironclad building, 40x50, erected 
for the storing of flour and a garage. A 
modern retail grocery connected therewith 
handles flour in carloads from the White 
Star Mills, the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
the Washburn-Crosby Co., and the Stan- 


with 
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ard-Tilton Milling Co. W. W. Richard- 
son, president and manager, is also a direc- 
tor in the First National Bank and the 
Bank of Hampton. 

The G. G. Cornwell Grocery Co., 1415 
F. Street N. W., Washington, D. C., has 
addéd ‘a fancy cake baking department 
and will manufacture a full line of French 
pastries. A portable oven and cake 
mixer have been installed. 

The Sanitary Grocery Co., Washington, 
D. C,, operating a chain of 100 retail cut- 
rate grocery stores, has put on the market 
a large loaf of bread known as Jumbo, 
weighing 20 ozs, to retail at 10c. 

The Old Dutch Market, Inc., Washing- 
ton, D. C., another concern conducting a 
chain of cut-rate grocery stores, has re- 
duced its bread to 8c for a 16-oz loaf, with 
other baked goods reduced in proportion. 
It has recently installed a modern day- 
light bakery. 

NORFOLK 


Sixteen bakeries are located at Norfolk, 
with six of them buying flour in car lots. 

Max Freidberg, of Berkly, has opened 
a shop at Cooley and Southampton av- 
enues. 

W. J. Andrews, formerly of Hall & 
Andrews, Portsmouth, has built a modern 
two-story brick bakery at 323 West 
Twelfth Street, equipped with a full line 
of machinery. The business is being con- 
ducted on the house-to-house plan with 
five wagons. 

Gardner’s bakery, 219 Cumberland 
Street, buys spring, winter and Kansas 
flour in cars. The plant contains five bread 
and five cake ovens, with 10 automobiles 
and 14 wagons in use. Loaf cake in 14 
varieties is a specialty, with a capacity of 
seven tons daily. A two-barrel reversible 
two-speed dough mixer has been installed, 
and a cold storage plant added. The bak- 
ery has a capacity of 40,000 loaves bread 
daily, and employs 90 people. Another 
bakery is maintained at Baltimore, for the 
manufacture of layer cakes. 

The Connecticut Pie Co., 22 Madison 
Street, buys flour in cars from Ohio and 
Michigan mills. Three ovens are used, 
with a full line of pie-making machinery. 
The delivery requires nine auto-trucks and 
three wagons. A one-story ironclad build- 
ing for the cooking of pie fruits, and a 
one-story brick building, 20x100, to house 
the auto-trucks, have been erected. John 
McCarty, manager, says the business is the 
best in the history of the company. 

The Merchants’ Bakery. Inc., 1209 Cor- 
prew Street, buys spring and Kansas 
flour in car lots. It uses six ovens and a 
full equipment of bread-making machin- 
ery. Nine auto-trucks, 10 wagons and 14 
horses are used for delivery. 

The D. Pender Grocery Co., 310 Granby 
Street, conducting a retail store employ- 
ing 250 people, has a bakery in connection, 
using five ovens and a full equipment of 
machinery. It is a car buyer of spring, 
winter and Kansas flour. 

The Davis Bakery, Inc., 276 Market 
Place, manufactures fruit cake on a large 
scale for the Cresca Co., of New York 
City, the first order being for 10,000 Ibs. 
This cake is put up in 2-lb round tin 
boxes, and retails for $2. The plant is a 
modern two-story brick, and contains four 
ovens and a full line of automatic bread- 
making machinery. Seven wagons and 
one auto-truck are used for delivery, and 
spring, winter and Kansas flours are 
bought in car lots. 

The Adams Baking Co., 206 Fenchurch 
Street, is a car buyer ot spring and Kan- 
sas flour. Seven auto-trucks and eight 
wagons are required for delivery. There 
is a battery of five bread ovens. 

The D. Pender Grocery Co. has added 
a three-barrel gluten developing dough 
mixer, flour scale and hopper, and a water 
tempering and measuring tank. 

Gardner’s bakery has added a dough 
mixer. 

WINCHESTER MODERN BAKERY 


Beck’s Steam Bakery, Inc., Winchester, 
has completed a modern four-story brick 
bakery, 75x54, and a one-story concrete 
garage, 80x25, to house the five auto- 
trucks. The first floor of the bakery con- 
tains the cakeshop, equipped with a port- 
able oven, cake mixer and cooky ma- 
chine. The second floor has three bread 
ovens, packing and shipping depart- 
ments and the offices. 

The third floor contains the dough-mix- 
ing room, a with a high-speed 
mixer, flour-handling outfit, scales and 
hopper; also the make-up room, with di- 
vider, rounder-up and molder, Part of 
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the third floor is used for the storing of 
supplies, while the fourth floor is given 
over entirely to storage. 
The Beck bakery was established foyr 
years ago on a small scale, and ‘is now 
roducing 10,000 loaves of bread daily 
ides a large quantity of small goods. 4 
modern retail store has been fitted up on 
Main Street, in the business section of the 
town, with the bakery directly in the rear, 
Frank Beck is president, and P. A. Beck 
secretary and treasurer. 





KENTUCKY 


The closing of retail groceries on Sun- 
day has resulted in a big increase in busi- 
ness by retail bakery stores. One delj- 
catessen with bakery goods department 
that formerly sold a few loaves now sells 
200 on a Sunday. 

Valentine Wagner has sold his bakery 
os Carlisle, and bought a farm at Buechel, 

y: 
A large number of bakers operating 
soda fountains and selling ice cream or 
manufacturing it were present at a 
meeting at the City Hall, Louisville, at 
which Dr. Robert Olsen, of the Public 
Health Service Department, Washington, 
spoke on the requirements of the govern- 
ment in connection with serving soft 
drinks, etc., to the soldiers stationed jn 
Louisville. 

The 1917 annual picnic of the Louis. 
ville Master Bakers’ Association was one 
of the best ever held. Prizes were award- 
ed in various contests, and a big crowd 
was on hand for both dinner and supper. 

The Sunday closing order in Louisville 
resulted in the arrest of 22 grocers, who 
were fined $2 and costs of $7 each. 

Ira Barnett, Louisville, a former crack- 
er baker of that city, is bankrupt, with 
liabilities of $11,456. 

The Fleischmann Co. has secured the 
contract to furnish the yeast for Camp 
Taylor, the military cantonment at Louis- 
ville. 

W. A. Robinson, formerly in charge of 
the city trade at Louisville for the White- 
side Bakery Co., has opened a bakery at 
1519 West Second Street, Owensboro. 

The Hopkinsville (Ky.) Kentuckian, in 
a write-up of the city, devoted a column 
to the three bakeries there. 

The state bakery inspector says the 
Percy Jones bakery, Hickman, is one of 
the best equipped, cleanest and most san- 
itary in the state. It has a capacity of 
3,000 loaves of bread, besides cakes and 
other small goods, and ships its product 
to 45 towns in Kentucky and Tennessee. 

F. Weiner, of St. Louis, a specialist in 
Hebrew goods, has erected a bakery at 
Pearl and Preston streets, Louisville. 

The Jones Co., Louisville, operating the 
Quaker Maid Stores, has reopened the 
Andy Rueff bakery at Clay and Chestnut 
streets, and will manufacture its own 
baked goods. 

Charles F. Pfeffer, 1504 Bardstown 
Road, Louisville, a prominent retail bak- 
er, was arrested for keeping his place 
open on Sunday. He refused to allow 
the matter settled by a magistrate, and 
will make a test case. 

Elizabeth Werner has sold to Frank 
Werner the bakery at 804 East Broad- 
way, Louisville. r. Werner also con- 
ducts a bakery at 640 East Chestnut 
Street. 

An offer of 10 per cent has been made 
to creditors of Edward M. Hook, Louis- 
ville baker. His liabilities are $2,800, with 
48 creditors. 

The Tip Top Baking Co., Louisville, is 
making $3,000 improvements to its plant. 

The bakery of C. E, Eades & Co., Cen- 
tral City, has been sold to T. A. Eades, 
Evansville, Ind. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


The baking firm of Baker Bros., Pitts- 
burgh, has agreed to sign a three years 
contract, with a substantial increase i" 
wages, the use of the union label, and 
grant all legal holidays. ; 

The W. C. Burry Co. is occupying its 
modern plant recently completed at \rch 
and Erie streets, Pittsburgh. The ca 
pacity is 40,000 loaves of bread a day. 

O. C. Orr, president of the O. C. Orr 
Baking Co., New Castle, and daugiiter, 
have returned from Colorado. 

The P. H. Butler Co., Pittsburgh, will 
construct a thoroughly modern bakery. 

The Mifflin (Pa.) Bread Co., in which 
Hugo Gottschalk and George Taylor have 
the controlling interest, is about complet 

It contains the latest in equipment, 
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and will have a capacity of 10,000 loaves 


ly. 
or B. Buch has bought the pretzel bak- 
ery of James Huebner at tz, and will 

rate as the Lititz Springs Pretzel Co. 

The Ward-Mackey Biscuit Co. proposes 
to establish two modern baking plants in 
Pittsburgh, one devoted to the manufac- 
ture of crackers, cakes and biscuits, and 
the other for the making of bread on a 
large scale. T. R. Mackey is president 
and general manager. 

The Maryland bakery, Twenty-fifth 
Street and “rani “en Avenue, Scranton, 
has been ‘sold to Berney Harrison, who 
will completely remodel it. 

A petition for dissolution has been filed 
by the Thomas R. Mackey Biscuit & 
Bread Co., Pittsburgh. 

L. Hauck, Tarentum, and Jacob Kulu- 
sich, Farrell, have installed dough mix- 
ers, Huey & Mathews, East Liberty, a 
dough divider, and the Liberty Baking 
Co., Pittsburgh, two egg beaters and cake 
mixers, flour sifter, and small-size dough 
mixer in the cakeshop, 

The Homestead (Pa.) Baking Co. is 
installing a rounder-up, revolving proof 
box, proofing cabinet, and a two-pocket 
loaf divider. 

The stockholders of the Famous Biscuit 
Co., Pittsburgh, have received a 31% per 
cent dividend. 

Several hundred people attended the 
opening of the new National Biscuit Co. 
agency at McKeesport. The building was 
beautifully decorated, and an orchestra 
enlivened the event. 

Equipment installed: Quality bakery, 
Erie, dough mixer; S. & F. Berthenthal, 
Carnegie, dough mixer and flour. sifting, 
elevating and conveying outfit; Schmidt’s 
bakery, Harrisburg, humidor; Antonoff 
Bros. & Co., Pittsburgh, flour-sifting, ele- 
vating and rene plant; H. Reardon 
bakery, Pittsburgh, dough mixer. 

At a meeting of the Retail Grocers’ 
Association of Reading, several sites were 
discussed for the erection of a modern 
baking plant. . 

At the receiver’s sale of the Wyckoff 
Baking Co., Pittsburgh, the plant was 
bought by William Bickert, who will con- 
duct two plants. 

The bakery of John Antonoff & Co., 
Pittsburgh, was damaged by fire. 

The Western Pennsylvania Master Bak- 
ers’ Association held its regular monthly 
meeting on Oct.-18 at Pittsburgh. Presi- 
dent Horace L. Crider presided. ‘“Recol- 
lections of the Chicago Convention” was 
the chief topic discussed. 

The Kley Baking Co., Phoenixville, has 
bought the bakery of Philip F. Knoss, and 
will conduct it in connection with its other 
plant. 





INDIANA 


The New Sanitary Cake Co., 10-14 Ori- 
ental Street, Indianapolis, the largest ex- 
clusive cake bakery in that city, will in- 
clude bread among its products. The 
bakery is a two-story brick, with room for 
expansion, It is proposed to feature hot 
bread delivery, and a canvass of grocers 
who have been handling its cake indicates 
a ready market for the bread. The offi- 
cers are A. U. Daugherty, president; J. 
D. Schelly, vice-president, and G. C. 
Schweier, secretary and treasurer. 

Sawyer Bros, have opened their remod- 
eled bakery at Bluffton. 

W. H. Atkinson has sold his bakery 
at Clarksburg to H. J. Border. 

Louis Hartman, head of the bakery 
supply and flour house of L. Hartman & 
Sons, New Albany, is dead. For 50 years 
he had been one of the leading business 
men of southern Indiana. 

Owing to difficulty in getting coke, the 
Tillman bakery, one of the largest at Wa- 
bash, has closed. 

Bakers at Bluffton have increased their 
loaves to 18 ozs, and lowered buns to 10c 
per dozen, 

The Taggart Baking Co., Indianapolis, 
has increased its capital stock to $350,000. 

Joseph Siegfried, a baker at Rochester, 
a killed while crossing a rail- 
road, 

_ The Hill bakery, Wabash, has doubled 
its operating force and added another 
auto-truck, 

The Walsh Baking Co., Evansville, is 
featuring “War bread.” 

William Liibs, proprietor of the City 
bakery, Petersburg, has returned from an 
auto trip to Nebraska and Iowa. 

J. D. Willetts, of the Indiana state 
food department, after visiting Evansville 
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and surrounding territory, said Evansville 
bakers gave more bread for the money 
than those of any other city in the state. 

Bakers in Evansville and other south- 
ern Indiana towns report their business 
steadily increasing. 

The McIntosh bakery, Monroeville, has 
moved into larger quarters. 

The new plant of the W. H. Mohler 
bakery, Kokomo, is one of the most mod- 
ern plants in northern Indiana. 

H. Singer, Muncie, has added a cake 
mixer, egg beater, cooky machine, flour 
hopper and sifting outfit. 

Edward Moeler has sold his bakery at 
Earl Park, to Edward Hall, and Russell 
Stewart has bought the Hakes bakery, at 
Warsaw. 

A humidor has been added to the bak- 
ery of Jerry Fitzgerald, Terre Haute. 

The Perfection Biscuit Co. Fort 
Wayne, has installed a revolving proofing 
box, two humidors and a loaf molder. 

The Mullin bakery, at Cromwell, has 
closed. : 





OHIO 


Thomas Edge has reopened the bakery 
formerly operated by A. L. Maurer at 
Paulding. 

The Knoop Baking Co., Piqua, has add- 
ed a dough divider, and will install other 
machinery. 

The new plant of the Rex Bread Co., 
925 Erie Street, Toledo, is in operation. 
The ground floor space is 55x150. Two 
ovens have been installed, and two auto- 
trucks added for delivery. 

The new $50,000 bakery being erected 
by the Independent Grocers’ Baking Co. 
at Fourth Street and Sixth Avenue, Co- 
lumbus, will have a capacity of 40,000 
loaves of bread a day, and an all-motor 
delivery service will be inaugurated. 
Every employee will be required to ap- 
pear in a freshly laundered white suit each 
morning. Every sanitary precaution is 
being taken in connection with machinery 
and equipment. 

Columbus bakers have discontinued tak- 
ing back stale bread. 

The new $75,000 plant being erected by 
the General Baking Co. at Steubenville is 
expected to be in full operation by Oct. 31. 

The Carson bakery, Toronto, has been 
sold to McKinley & McCurdy. 

The Cleveland (Ohio) Macaroni Co., 
7275 Wentworth Avenue, is erecting an 
addition to cost $60,000. 

Daniel Wooley, of the Fleischmann Co., 
for several years assistant to J. Wilshire 
at Cincinnati, has been made advertising 
manager, with headquarters in New York. 

The City Grocery & Baking Co., Akron, 
has been incorporated, with $50,000 capi- 
tal, by Werner and J. W. Gille, M. J. 
Salome and John Rath. 

John Foltz has sold his bakery at Chilli- 
cothe to Alonzo and Frederick Gresheimer. 

The Banner-Grocers’ Baking Co., Cin- 
cinnati, is spending $40,000 in the con- 
struction of an addition. 

The Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., Cin- 
cinnati, has granted its employees an 
eight-hour day. 

The ordinance regulating the size of 
loaves of bread, which has been in opera- 
tion for some months in Toledo, has been 
declared unconstitutional by Judge 
Ritchie, of the common pleas court. He 
held that the city council had no right to 
pass an ordinance forbidding the sale of 
loaves weighing a fraction or any mul- 
tiple of a pound. 

The army camp at Chillicothe will be 
provided with a fully equipped bakeshop. 

The Star Union Baking Co., Cincinnati, 
and Emancil Jonescu, Youngstown, have 
added dough mixers, C. W. Schram & 
Co., Marietta, a cooky machine, and Pas- 
quale Almerico, Akron, an automatic 
dough brake. 

The National Biscuit Co. is erecting a 
distributing plant at Cleveland, to cost 
$150,000. Plans were announced follow- 
ing the buying of ground on East Eighty- 
fourth Street, with a frontage on the 
Nickel Plate Railroad, at a cost of $80,000. 

The French Baking Co., Cincinnati, has 
installed a dough mixer and flour-han- 
dling outfit. 

D.: D. Swick has opened a bakery at 
Middlepoint. 

J. W. Cartzdafner, manager of the 
Reynolds Baking Co., Columbus, gave a 
dinner to the sales force and department 
heads of his company, and also of the 
Springfield (Ohio) Baking Co., at the 
Elks’ Club, Columbus, at which W. E. 
Long, of Chicago, spoke on “Bakery 


Salesmanship.” Georve Krug, of the Krug 
Baking Co., Dayton, Ohio, was among 
a? rong as 

arry Meyer, manager of Top-N- 
Otch Baking Co., Columbus, pote aa 
his sales force and department heads, and 
managers of other local bakeries, at dinner 
on Oct. 16. J. F. Dechant, of Philadel- 
ws addressed the gathering on “A Few 

undamentals.” 4 

The bakery of Jacob Gerlinger, Fos- 
toria, was damaged $5,000 by fire. 

The Emil Spang Baking Co., Cleveland, 
is adding a one-story building to its plant 
3 1566 East Twenty-fourth Street, to cost 

000. 





MICHIGAN 


The Schust Co., cracker and candy 
manufacturers, of Saginaw, has. bought 
the factory of the Johnson Candy Co., 
Jamestown, N. Y., and moved it to Sag- 
inaw. It has also moved the candy man- 
ufacturing department from the new fac- 
tory on Congress Avenue to Sixth and 
Lapeer streets, where it now has 30,000 
square feet of floor space devoted to the 
manufacture of candy. 

The Cable-Draper Baking Co., Detroit, 
is increasing its capacity. 

The C. F. Smith Co., operating 125 re- 
tail grocery stores in Detroit, will install 
more ovens in its baking plant on West 
Grant Boulevard. 

At the annual picnic of the Detroit re- 
tail grocers at Tashmoo Park, the Cen- 
tral Baking Co. gave cash prizes amount- 
ing to $110, and the Cable-Draper Co. 
and the Gordon-Pagel Co. each $120. 

The Newberry Baking Co., Detroit, 
hereafter will sell only to consumers on a 
house-to-house plan. 

A movement is on foot in Detroit to 
have a standard weight loaf of bread. 
The contention of the members of the 
council is that the present situation, which 
permits variance in weight, is abused by 
many bakers, and that ofttimes the weight 
is not as the small label indicates. 

Michigan bakers installing machinery: 
C. G. Ovaitt, Midland; A. Burkhardt, Bay 
City; Bay City (Mich.) Baking Co; A. 
Schneider, 1119 Mack Street, Van Dyke 
Baking Co., 245 Van Dyke Avenue, and 
Gretz Bros. Baking Co., 947 Michigan 
Avenue, Detroit. 

Contracts have been let for a two-story 
brick addition to the plant of the Cable- 
Draper Baking Co., Detroit. 

The Superior Baking Co., of Alma, has 
its new two-story plant in operation, and 
features the wholesale bread business. On 
the first floor are workrooms, wrapping 
and shipping departments, and ovens. 
The doughroom, mixing machinery, and 
offices are on the second floor, and flour 
storage, shower baths and dressing-rooms 
in the basement. Officers are A. G. 
Moore, president; V. S. Aldrich, secre- 
tary, treasurer and manager. The latter 
was formerly with the Sanitary Baking 
Co., at Birmingham, Mich. 

The Grennan Cake Bakeries, Detroit, 
are using 50 motion picture houses to 
advertise their products. 

H. L. Way & Son, Jackson, with the 
addition to their bakery, will have a two- 
story plant, 95x105, of brick and concrete. 

The National Biscuit Co. will expend 
$1,500,000 in Detroit for property, build- 
ings and equipment for one of the largest 
factories in the country. The site, at Bal- 
timore and Forsythe streets, 153x312, is 
valued at $150,000. The building will be 
ten stories, and when completed the com- 
pany will have three times as many ovens 
as at present in the old Detroit plant. 
Employment will be given to 1,000 people. 
E. R. McPherson is the Detroit manager. 

The first annual outing of the Schust 
Co. Employees’ Welfare Society, Saginaw, 
was held at Wenonah Beach, on Saginaw 
Bay, and was attended by over 250. 

J. A. Torreano, who conducts the City 
bakery at Negaunee, has leased a building 
on Jackson Street, which he is remodeling 
for a baking establishment. 

Gillilant & Walters, of Pomeroy, Ohio, 
are opening a bakery at Big Rapids, and 
J. A. Brader, of Ithaca, has started one 
at Carson City. 

The Schust Co. Saginaw, is erecting a 
100x140-foot addition. 

The Van Dyke Baking Co., Detroit, has 
installed a cooling system. 

According to the board of health, most 
Detroit bakeries are in first-class condi- 
tion and are using good materials. A 
number of bad eggs bought by Detroit 
bakers from produce companies have been 
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seized by the state board of health, and 
arrests made of the produce officials. 

The C. & A. Baking Co., Ypsilanti, 
has been incorporated, with $25,000 cap- 
ital, by James and Floy Clark, and Ar- 
thur Ament. 

The Kow Dairy & Bakery Co., Detroit, 
has been incorporated, for $15,000, by W. 
W. Eaton, G. B. Creger, and others. 

The Heekman Biscuit Co., Grand Rap- 
ids, has completed a two-story addition, 
30x40, and doubled the capacity of the 
plant. 

Walter K. Plumb has resigned as man- 
ager of the Grand Rapids plant of the 
Schulze Baking Co. t. I. Wallace, of 
Chicago, will be manager of the sales 
department, and Jaeger Mattison will 
have charge of the operating department. 

Walter Sheill, of the F. b. Sheill Bak- 
ing Co., Detroit, has resigned as president 
rd the Michigan Master Bakers’ Associa- 
tion. 

With the éstablishment of the govern- 
ment cantonment near Battle Creek, the 
business of the Strain bakery has in- 
creased about 100 per cent. 

The New England Pie Co., Detroit, 
gave away 2,000 pies at the Michigan 
state fair, in connection with a children’s . 
pie contest. 

The bakery owned by Mrs. Herbert 
Johnson, in the Wilcox Building, Howell, 
was damaged $1,000 by fire. 

Max Kopitz has opened a bakery at 
1066 Cadillac Avenue, Detroit. 

George Mominne, Litchfield, is erecting 
a two-story bakery, of brick and concrete. 

John Kloosterman, Coldwater, has 
added a flour-sifting and elevating outfit, 
and ‘sealing and bread-wrapping machine, 
and G, Kneiding, Detroit, a cooky ma- 
chine. ; 

Detroit bakers complain that they are 
suffering heavily from automobile thefts. 





IOWA 

J. Rathje has completed a modern bak-~ 
ery building on North First Street, Cedar 
Rapids. 

- Kosek is operating the bakery, 73 
Sixteenth Avenue, Cedar Rapids, for- 
merly run by F. Teply. 

Kronberg & Goldenson, Jewish bakers 
from Des Moines, have opened a shop at 
1313 K Street, West Side, Cedar Rapids. 

The Pure Food Baking Co., Cedar Rap- 
ids, has added an automatic bread- 
wrapping machine. 

F. E. Martin has reopened his bakery 
at Belle Plaine, and N. C. Hahn has 
closed. 

J. E. Wilson has sold his bakery at 
Sanborn, and Mrs. Frances DeLoss has 
opened one at Cherokee, equipped with 
a dough mixer and other modern appli- 
ances. 

W. E. Goff, Grinnell, has enlarged, and 
added a molder. 

The Roddewig-Schmidt Candy Co., 
Davenport, has installed a double-motion 
icing machine and marshmallow beater. 

A two-pocket divider and conveyor has 
been installed by the Campbell Bread Co., 
Des Moines, and J. D. and George Wil- 
son, Mason City, have added a dough 
mixer, rounder, molder, flour-handling 
plant, steel troughs, racks, pans, etc. 

C. Phal, proprietor of the Novelty bak- 
ery, Dubuque, has added a four-speed 
cake mixer, M. M. Bedwell, Perry, a 
dough mixer, the Standard bakery, Mar- 
shalltown, an egg beater and cake mixer, 
and B. C. Hall Manchester, a flour- 
handling outfit, scales and hopper. 

Christensen Bros., Atlantic, have 
opened their new plant, equipped with a 
dough mixer, cake mixer, flour-siftin 
outfit, divider, molder, steel racks an 
troughs. 

Other machinery additions: W. E. Goff, 
Grinnell, molder; C. R. Eve, Council 
Bluffs, cake mixer, and C. G. Dinkel, 
molder; McKeag Bros., Manchester, 
cooky machine; Gunther Schmidt, Ma- 
nilla, Webster rag! Home, Fort Dodge, 
James Lergos Co., Davenport, and Hel- 
vetia bakery, Perry, dough mixers. 


J. Harry Wootrrince. 





At the meeting of the United Master 
Bakers of Hudson County, New Jersey, 
the labor committee was given $50 to 
pay the usual expenses for the ensuing 
month. It was decided to notify all mem- 
bers in arrears for dues to pay up, other- 
wise they will be dropped from member- 
ship and be deprived of the low rates for 
the compensation insurance granted mem- 
bers of the association. 
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NEW YORK 

New York, N. Y., Oct. 16.—The bakin 
situation in New York is little chan 
from last month. Flour is coming in a 
little more freely in view of which ers 
are less anxious as to this item. The fu- 
ture, however, is an enigma for the baking 
trade, because of the possibilities of gov- 
ernmental control through the Food Ad- 
ministration. 

With flour reduced $2@2.50 bbl from 
two months ago, the daily press is clamor- 
‘ing for cheaper bread, and is being aided 
by reports supposed to be issued by the 
Food Administration regarding the propo- 
sition to standardize both the size an 
price of the loaf. : 

A government representative has been 
experimenting in Philadelphia along 
lines that may eliminate the use of lard 
and sugar from the mixture, and ‘possibly 
inject into it a certain amount of corn 
flour. Bakers are wondering what kind 

‘of a loaf can be thus produced. The 
tendency of the government seems to be 
toward making it obligatory to produce a 
5c loaf, but some bakers who have never 
sold this size claim that as a unit it is 
uneconomical, both in production and de- 
livery. 

Generally speaking, there has been little 
change in the size of the loaf, regardless 
of the decrease in flour prices, because 
other bread ingredients have not declined, 
and feed, which is a big item where deliv- 
eries are made, is at about the highest 
level it has ever been this time of year. 

The question of delivery is absorbing 
the attention of the Food Administration, 
which apparently hopes to eliminate this 
feature and thereby reduce the cost of 
bakery operation so that it may be re- 
flected in bread prices. Bakers are won- 
dering whether it is planned only to elimi- 
nate deliveries in certain sections or ab- 
solutely prohibit them. 

While deliveries add greatly to the 
bread cost, it does not seem just clear how 
the practice so long established .can be 
entirely eliminated, because in sections of 
the city where apartment houses are the 
principal dwelling-places, the delivery of 
fresh bread in the morning is demanded 
by. the consumer. 

Master bakers of Manhattan and the 
Bronx agreed recently that if the price of 
flour is fixed at $11 bbl, they will sell a 
14-0z loaf of bread for 8c. This decision 
was made at the first of a series of meet- 
ings to be held throughout the state to 
discuss the price for this standard loaf. 
President A. J. Gunderman said a tenta- 
tive promise of $11 flour had been given, 
and while this would mean selling a loaf 
practically at cost, he believed the bakers 
would agree to the 8c charge. 

Figures were submitted showing that the 
cost of flour, yeast, salt, sugar, fat and 
malt extract for 300 lbs of dough, the yield 
of one barrel, would be $13.10 if the price 
of the flour is fixed at $11. The cost of 
manufacture, selling and managing ex- 
penses, wrapping, coal, rent, depreciation 
of plant and incidentals would add $10.50, 
making a total of $23.60. The return on 
sales at 8c would be $24, leaving 40c for 
“unforeseen expenses” on each 300 Ibs of 
dough. 
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Connecticut Bakers Organize 

A meeting of the baking industry: of 
Connecticut was held at New Haven, re- 
cently, to form a state association, elect 
officers, draw up by-laws and transact 
other necessary business. It was called to 
order by L. L. Gilbert, of New Haven, 
who outlined the need of a state associa- 
tion, and requested E. C. Johnson to act 
as chairman. 

In his connection with the New England 
Master Bakers’ Association, Mr. Johnson 
has had considerable experience in helping 
form similar associations, and demonstrat- 
ed his efficiency by the able manner in 
which he conducted the meeting and the 
suggestions that he made. 

E. J. Arnold, representing the National 
Association of the Baking Industry, ad- 
dressed the meeting, calling +attention to 
what the National association had done for 
the baking industry and was prepared to 
do in the future, pointing out that now 
was the ideal time to form a state asso- 
ciation. 


that caused the bakers in Vermont to or- 
ganize, and clearly demonstrated the ad- 
vantages of a state association. 

R. H. Dietz ‘said that helping to form 









George West told of some of the trials ° 





associations of the baking industry was 
getting to be a habit with him. 

Victor Friend talked on the benefits to 
be derived by associating with each other, 
stating that he considered the baking in- 
dustry one of the leading ones of the 
world; that the baker owed a responsi- 
bility to the community at large that he 
had to assume, therefore it behooved the 
bakers to get together and demonstrate 
that they were equal to the occasion. 

At the request of the chairman, L. L. 
Gilbert appointed P. S. Thompson, G. 
Emanuelson, and Mr. Schaefer as a nomi- 
nating committee, and they reported the 
following ticket, which was unanimously 
elected: president, L. L. Gilbert, New 
Haven; vice-president, Henry Bruegger- 
strat, Hartford; treasurer, B. L. Marsh, 
Stamford; secretary, H. L. Pardee, New 
Haven. Executive committee: G. O. Kolb, 
Hartford; B. H. Wetherby, Derby; 
Thomas Kelly, Waterbury; W. J. Travis, 
Bridgeport; E. M. Fox, Norwich; P. S. 
Thompson, New Haven. 

After President-Elect Gilbert was 
escorted to the chair and thanked the bak- 
ers for the honor conferred upon him, it 
was voted to name the organization the 
Connecticut Association of the Baking 
Industry. The fiscal year will commence 
in January, the dues are $5 per year, and 
those who join prior to January, 1918, and 
pay dues, will be credited until Dec. 31, 
1918. 

At the request of E. C. Johnson, it was 
voted that the president and secretary be 
appointed delegates to meet with the New 
England Bakers’ Association. 





Cincinnati Baker Ladies’ Auxiliary 

The Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Cincinnati 
Master Bakers’ Association held its regu- 
lar monthly meeting at the Ludlow (Ky.) 
Bazaar. After business was disposed of, 
a chicken dinner was served, followed by 
games, with prizes to the winners. The 
new officers for the year are: president, 
Mrs. Herman Haungs; secretary, Mrs. 
W. G. Herbold; treasurer, Mrs. Charles 
Schneider. The retiring officers received 
handsome prizes. The next meeting will 
be held at Kuhlman’s Garden, Westwood. 





Heavy Demand for Flour 

The New England manager of a large 
spring wheat mill says: It is not a question 
of selling flour, but of getting it from the 
mill. Stocks at Pittsburgh and Phila- 
delphia are at a minimum. Both bakers 
and jobbers are scrambling for supplies. 
Under present conditions, spot flour is 
commanding a considerable premium over 
mill’s price. The flour that mills are 
shipping is disappearing immediately on 
arrival, with no apparent accumulation 
of stocks. Doubt if there will be any let- 
up in demand for some months. 





Lawrence, Mass., Bakers’ Outing 

At the outing of the Lawrence (Mass. ) 
Master Bakers’ Association, held at the 
camp of Gustav Plish, Welch’s Pond, be- 
sides members of the Lawrence associa- 
tion, there were 75 bakers and their friends 
from the Boston Master Bakers’ Co-opera- 
tive Association, also bakers from Lowell, 
Fitchburg, Haverhill and Bradford, 
Mass., and Manchester, N. H. - 

President R. Volkmer, of the Lawrence 
association, welcomed the picnickers, and 
introduced M. E. Fleming, president of 
the Boston association, who told what 
Boston bakers were doing. He encour- 
aged the Lawrence association in its good 
work, and urged the bakers to join their 
respective organizations, and then attend 
the meetings. 

J. A. C. Ludemann, the next speaker, 
ex-president of the Boston association and 
active in association work, told of the 
good that could be accomplished through 
organization. He urged all bakers, if 
there is no association in their town, to 
organize one, and said that, if help was 
wanted, to write the Boston association 
and its organizing committee would be on 
the job at once. 





Rhode Island Bakers Organize 

The Rhode Island Association of the 
Baking Industry is the latest trade or- 
ganization. At a meeting held in Provi- 
dence, with 50 bakers present, Dan Joy 
was chosen temporary president, and 
Henry Blais temporary secretary.’ A nomi- 
nating committee was appointed to recom- 
mend officers to be elected at the next 
session. 
The meeting was preceded by a supper 
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at the Crown Hotel. E. C. Johnson, secre- 
pec A of the New England association, 
called the meeting to order, and explained 
how all New England was now or, 

excepting Rhode Island, and how impor- 
tant it was that this state also should be. 

E. C. Campbell, president of the Mas- 
sachusetts association, referred to the 
death of J. J. Carr, and Eugene Tubbs, 
William Banspach and Ernest Arnold 
were appointed a committee to send con- 
dolences to his family. Mr. Campbell 
spoke of the splendid work that had n 
accomplished by the Massachusetts asso- 
ciation, and Frank Eighme, past president 
of the Kentucky State Association, told of 
the good work done in that state by that 
organization, 

E, J. Arnold, an executive niember of 
the National association, read a letter from 
the state food administrator pointing out 
how great an advantage it would be to his 
department to have an association to deal 
with in representing the bakers of the 
state. 





The Kolb Bakeries, Philadelphia 


None will dispute that Louis J. Kolb is 
a leading baker, and that the Kolb plants, 
of which there are three, are leading 
bakeries, viewed from every angle. Recount 
the development of the baking business, 
both its technical and its commercial sides, 
and Mr. Kolb looms up a commanding 
figure, a leader in every progressive step 
it has taken. 

In 1899 he resumed charge of his father’s 
bakery, which had been established 19 
years. The elder Kolb’s bakery was lo- 
cated upon a portion of the site of the 
present main plant, at Tenth and Reed 
streets, Philadelphia. Three times has it 
been expanded, until it monopolizes almost 
the entire square, with two other big tribu- 
taries, one at Broad and Butler streets, 
North Philadelphia, and the other at 
Fifty-sixth and Market streets. 

When Louis J. Kolb took hold of the 
business it was employing 13 wagons. To- 
day Kolb’s Bakeries require 300 motor- 
trucks and wagons in the distribution of 
bread, for they are strictly bread bakeries. 
All three plants have been erected upon 
the most advanced ideas of modern ar- 
rangement and facility, and it goes with- 
out saying that the equipment includes 
every improved appliance known to the 
trade, many being special labor-saving 
and quality-improving devices designed 
by Mr. Kolb and his corps of experts. 

It is a schooling in scientific commer- 
cial baking to make a trip through these 
plants. The perfect system which con- 
trols every detail, the scrupulous cleanli- 
ness which attends every stage of manu- 
facture, the wonderful spirit of co-opera- 
tion which the personality of the head has 
inspired in all the employees,. from the 
chemist in the laboratories to the humblest 
porter in the garages, create an atmos- 
phere in which you sense that oneness of 
purpose which in its unity gives giant 
strength to endeavor and makes for success 
bounded only by the limitations of reach- 
able territory. 

Louis J. Kolb is a degree member of the 
class of ’87, University of Pennsylvania; 
president of the Cushman Bread Co., New 
York; Cushman Globe Co., New York; 
Duhrkop Oven Co., New York; Penn Loan 
Co., Philadelphia; vice-president Penn 
Sugar Co., Schwartz Wheel Co., Helena 
Gas & Electric Light Co; chairman ex- 
ecutive committee, General Baking Co; 
director Real Estate Trust Co., Fairmount 
Savings Trust Co., Sixth National Bank, 
Keystone Telephone Co; lieutenant-colonel 
and aid-de-camp, staff of Governor 
Brumbaugh, of Pennsylvania; president 
board of trustees, Coombs Conservatory of 
Music; member of Masonic orders, and 
Union League, Poor Richard, Art, City, 
Philadelphia, Country, Manheim Cricket, 
Five O’Clock, and White Marsh Valley 
Country Clubs. 

In the city of Philadelphia he ranks as 
one of her foremost public-spirited citi- 
zens, whom she has sought to honor with 
mayoralty nomination, but which distinc- 
tion was declined. In financial circles he 
is a recognized power, not more on account 
of his wealth than his wonderful capacity 
for successfully handliny big proposi- 
tions, and his advice is widely sought and 
his judgment highly valued. 

He has a 1,000-acre country estate just 
outside of the city, which he cultivates by 
intensive scientific farming. He sets apart 
a generous portion of this estate for the 
use of the Children’s Country Week Fresh 
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Air Home, where throughout the hot sum. 
mer months the poor little tots of the city 
and their mothers can enjoy an outing. 

Mr. Kolb is a collector of rare stickpins, 
watches and precious stones, not for their 
intrinsic value, but in gratification of the 
artistic side of his nature. His title as 
colonel is carried by a commission on the 
staff of Governor Brumbaugh, of whom 
he is a close friend and adviser, and at 
whose request he is now serving as head of 
the Department of Civic Relief in the 
Pennsylvania Committee on Public 
Safety. 

There is no man in the baking business 
better known or more highly respected 
than Colonel Louis J. Kolb. His far. 
sightedness and liberal ideas gave to the 
National Association of the Baking In- 
dustry, of which he is an ex-president, an 
impetus at its birth which made it at once 
a vigorous body and sent it speeding for- 
ward, broadening the field of baking possi- 
bilities, awakening it to the need of re- 
forms which it has worked out and the 
adoption of principles it has avowed and 
maintained. 


Louisville Master Bakers 

The principal matter discussed at the 
monthly meeting of the Louisville Master 
Bakers’ Association was the movement of 
the Retail Grocers’ Association to close all 
groceries on Sunday. A number of the 
bakers operate grocery departments, or 
handle canned goods, and notices have 
been received by them that all such traffic 
must be stopped or prosecution will result. 

Not wishing to stand in the way of the 
grocers’ association or get into litigation 
over the matter, the bakers decided that 
they would quit handling groceries or 
canned goods, and sell only their own 
products. This was a wise step, as, if the 
law was upheld, it would force the closing 
of the bakery departments. 

An article appearing in the papers to 





the effect that the government had set’ 


prices on retail bread, and that the stand- 
ard would be a 14-0z loaf for 5c, has re- 
sulted in trouble, as many customers have 
read the items, and demand a larger loaf 
for the price. The bakers were of the 
opinion that government regulations will 
mean scaling of bread at 8, 16, 24 and 30 
ozs, prices being 10, 15 and 20c, and doubt 
whether they will be much better off than 
before. ; 





New Automatic Bread-Maker 

Bakers will be interested in a new auto- 
matic bread-maker manufactured by the 
Globe Grain & Milling Co., Los Angeles, 
Cal. This machine and one man will turn 
out 30 loaves of bread a minute, regardless 
of size, from 8 ozs to 2 lbs. Naturally, it 
does no mixing, nor has a method of auto- 
matic panning been developed as yet, but 
the machine turns out a perfect loaf. 
French, graham or rye bread of any size 
and shape within the weights specified can 
be made. 

One of these bread-makers is being in- 
stalled for the United States army at 
Presidio, Cal., and others will follow. The 
machine proved a little heavy for instal- 
lation on an army motor-truck, and ef- 
forts are being made to reduce its weight 
sufficiently to make it portable. 





Purchasing Association Celebrates 

The Brooklyn Master Bakers’ Purchas- 
ing Association celebrated its sixth anni- 
versary on Oct. 3, in Trommer’s Hall. It 
was an enjoyable affair, and over 500 sat 
down to the banquet table. Bakers were 
present from Newark, Jersey City and 
Manhattan. 

President Keidel welcomed the guests, 
and Toastmaster Ducker called for short 
talks. Secretary Bleuel was presented 
with a diamond ring in recognition of his 
services. Officers and members feel proud 
of what they have accomplished during the 
six years. 





New Baking Company Incorporated 
The Associated Bakeries, Inc., a ¢0- 
operative bakery, will be undertaken and 
operated by the Brooklyn Master Bakers’ 
Purchasing Association. The incorpora- 
tors are Philip Duckar, John Mohr, John 
Schmidt, Johann Grassman, Joseph Muel- 
ler, Martin Keidel, Jacob Roeser, Anthony 
Vollkommer and Paul Hartzch. The 
capitalization is $5,000, and the money 
for the construction of the plant is to be 
provided by a bond issue. If the bakery 
is successful, it is planned to have a num- 
ber of such establishments in Brooklyn. 
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BAKERY NOTES - 

H. S. Maines, Tecumseh, Neb., has in- 
stalled a bread-molding machine. 

The Homemade Bread Co., Philadel- 
phia, plans on a large addition. 

Milo Case has sold the Bon Ton bakery 
at Poplar Bluff, Mo., to U. G. Brickell. 

The Marble City bakery, Rutland, Vt., 
has been sold to Charles H. Mack. 

C. Mexis will open a bakery at St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 

5. J. Jenkins will open a bakery at 
Columbia, S. C. . ‘ 

The Junge Baking Co., Joplin, Mo., will 
build a $4,000 addition. 

It is reported that a co-operative bak- 
ery is planned for Superior, Wis. 

S. Sessinia will erect a bakery at Phila- 
delphia. 

I W. Fisher will open a bakery at 
Columbus, Mo. 

Harrisburg (Pa.) bakers have advanced 
the price of bread from 6¢ to 7c per loaf. 

The Public View Baking Co., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., has been incorporated. Cap- 
ital stock, $10,000 to $50,000. 

Duenwald’s new bakery at Tacoma, 
Wash. is in operation. 
employed. " 

The Banner Baking Co., Cincinnati, has 
contracted for a three-story fireproof 
addition to cost $40,000. 

The General Baking Co. has declared 
the regular quarterly dividend of 1%, per 


cent. 

The Kolb Bakery Co. has declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of 1% per 
cent. 

The L. W. Rogers Co. will build a 
bakery at Atlanta, Ga., to cost $15,000, 
and have a daily capacity of 18,000 loaves. 

The Puckhaber Baking Co., Charleston, 
S. C., will erect a two-story bakery to cost 
$2,500. 

Philip H. Kleber, Dallas, Texas, found- 
er of the Kleber Baking Co., died recently, 
aged 79. 

Cleveland (Ohio) bakers have added 
1 to 11% ozs to the weight of loaves of 
bread. 

The Independent Groceries ‘ Baking 
Co.’s Columbus, Ohio, new bakery is in 
operation, 

Charles H. Jones, of Jones & Son, 
bakers, of Detroit, Mich. is dead, aged 
50 years. 

The Cable-Draper Baking Co., Detroit, 
Mich., has completed a large addition to 
its plant. 3 

The Missoula (Mont.) city council has 
passed a bread ordinance which requires 
the net weight of the loaf to be stamped 
on the wrapper or the loaf. 

The Occident Baking Co., Hamilton, 
Ohio, is now in operation. On the open- 
ing day the plant was visited by thou- 
sands. Daily capacity is 20,000 loaves. 

The Matz home bakery, Bluefield, W. 
Va., has been incorporated by H. M., S. L., 
and Ben Matz, H. Gross, and F. Lindsey. 
Capital stock, $25,000. 

The Washington Baking Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis., has been incorporated by 
George, Vasil, and Michael Nick. Capi- 
tal stock, $25,000. 

Alton, Belleville and Bloomington are 
candidates for the annual convention ‘of 
the Illinois Association of the Baking 
Industry, which will be held May 7-9, 
next. 

Eleven bakers of Los Angeles, Cal., who 
have been on trial charged with conspir- 
acy to boost the price of bread, have been 
fined an aggregate of $11,200. One baker 
under cross-examination admitted making 
3c profit on 12c loaves. 

The mutual fire insurance company 
maintained by the New Jersey master 
bakers is in good condition, according to 
Kasper -Hufnagel, official agent. He re- 
ports the second fire in its five years of 
existence, the loss amounting to $10. 





Brooklyn Business Association 

‘The monthly meeting of the Brooklyn 
Boss Bakers’ Business Association was 
an interesting one. ‘The annual conven- 
tion of the New York State Master Bak- 
ers’ Association brought forth a lively dis- 
cussion, and a number of resolutions were 
submitted by the Brooklyn organization 
for discussion by the state. body. 

Delegates elected to the executive com- 
mittee of the New York State Association 
of Master Bakers-are A, E. Plarre, George 
Dahl, John Kraus and Max Kamin. They 
were instructed to ask for a reduction of 
the annual per capita fax to $1, and that 
the state association work out and push 
through the legislature a law allowing 


Six bakers are’ 
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boys of 8 ave of age to become appren- 
tices in eries. - : 

No decision was arrived at regarding 
Sunday closing, as some members even ob- 
jected to the activities of master bakers 
who want to see the lawful closing hours 
enforced. . 

The belief was general’ that the price 
of wheat fixed by the government, $2.20 
bu at Chicago, was merely a minimum 
price, and that the farmers, who are now 
quite independent, would demand much 
more than this. Bakers thought flour 
would range $11.50@12.50 bbl, and at that 
price it was impossible to give a 16-oz 
loaf for 10c. 

Treasurer Maisch’s report showed a con- 
siderable surplus. rge Koenig, chair- 
man of the Labor Bureau, reported that 
64 journeymen had been provided with 
steady places, and 842 jobbers had been 
given work. Two new members were ad- 
mitted, and two applications received. 





Brooklyn Purchasing Association 


The members of the Brooklyn Master 
Bakers’ Purchasing Association expect to 
close the most successful year in its his- 
tory. During the past year, said Martin 
Keidel, the president, the formation of 
the Kings and Queens County Board of 
Trade has. been a great aid to our mem- 
bers. Under the leadership of Jacob 
Roeser, many projects have been begun 
that are bound to earn for the industry the 
respect of the community, and place bak- 
ers on a plane with other business men. 

The association is a purely co-operative 
enterprise, and although primarily insti- 
tuted for the financial advantage of 
Brooklyn’s master bakers, social and edu- 
cational features have been fostered. The 
clubrooms are also the headquarters of 
“The Master Bakers’ Ladies’ Circle” and 
the “Junjor Circle,” members’ daughters. 
“The Progressive Master Bakers’ Sons” 
is being organized by Joseph Mueller, and 
a committee is arranging for the celebra- 
tion of the sixth anniversary of the or- 
ganization. 


The Late George C. Schneider 


George C. Schneider, president and 
treasurer of the John Schneider Milling 
& Baking Co., Cincinnati, and one of the 
best known bakers and rye millers in the 
central states, who died recently, was a 
past president of the Ohio Master Bakers’ 
Association, and took a keen interest in 
all matters pertaining to organization 
work. In 1891 he succeéded his father, 
who founded the present concern in 1885. 
The business now passes into the hands of 
the third generation. 

The deceased was noted for his char- 
itable attivities, was a member of the 
Masons, the Elks, the ‘Business Men’s Club 
of Cincinnati, the Rotary Club and other 
organizations. He is survived by his wid- 
ow and two sons, John G. and Charles T. 








Boston Co-operative Association 

The regular meeting of the Master Bak- 
ers’ Co-operative Association of Boston 
and vicinity was held Oct. 2, with Presi- 
dent M. E. Fleming presiding. The acting 
treasurer, J. J. Griesbach, reported that 
the outing on July 24 was not only a social 
but a financial success, there being a sur- 
plus of over $100 in the ‘treasury. The 
old custom of loading business houses with 
tickets was eliminated this year. 





Newark Master Bakers Co-operate 

The members of the Master Bakers’ Co- 
operative Buying Association of Newark, 
N. J., have again shown what co-operation 
will do, by largely oversubscribing the 
amount needed for an addition to their 
warehouse at 104-108 Lillie Street. The 
association has acquired two lots, 50x90, 
adjoining its present property, and will 
erect thereon a two-story building, to cost 
$25,000, for storage purposes, with room 
for two auto-trucks. 





Flour Stocks Low 

George A. Zabriskie, New York City: 
Since the Food Administration took 
charge, prices have inclined to sag off, and 
probably in another 30° days, .after the 
acute stage of shortage in deliveries is 
over, and all millers are operating on a 
$2.20 basis, we will see a still lower range 
of values. 

At the moment, New York has less flour 
than at any time in its history, and it is 
going along from hand to mouth. We 
believe, however, that the Food Adminis- 


tration will soon have ne working 
in good order, and certainly without the 
regulation of wheat prices put into effect, 
there is no question that flour would be 
selling nearer $20 bbl than $12. 


Bakery Brands Registered 

The following list of trade-marks ap- 
plying to bakery products, furnished by 
the Trade-Mark Title Co., Fort Wayne, 
Ind., has been favorably acted upon by the 
Patent Office at Washington: 

“Sum-Ore”; No. 98,448. Owner, High 
C. Small, Chicago. Used on crackers, 
candy kisses and cereal breakfast food. 

“Dulcet”; No. 105,547. Owner, National 
Biscuit Co., New York. Used on biscuit. 

“Gudbtye”; No. 105,926. Owner, York 
Pretzel Bakery, York, Pa. Used on pret- 
zels, cakes, crackers and biscuits. 

Horse’s head in star; No. 80,404, 
Owner, Raffaele Martorelli, New York. 
Used on macaroni. 

“Vibros”; No. 104,709. Owner, Viviano 
Bros. Macaroni Co., Inc., Chicago. Used 
on macaroni and spaghetti. 








Chicago Master Bakers Celebrate 

The thirty-first annual ball of the Chi- 
cago Master Bakers’ Association was held 
Saturday evening, Oct. 13, at Wicker Park 
Hall, and about 700 tickets were sold. The 
dance was followed by a dinner which, 
though in keeping with the spirit of the 
times, was very gratifying. The associa- 
tion this year solicited no programme ad- 
vertising, and made the affair as econom- 
ical as possible without detracting from 
the pleasure of the event. 





Price of Bakery Supplies 
Current quotations, f.o.b. the following 
points, are given as below: 


PHILADELPHIA 


Sugar, cane granulated, 100 Ibs $8.55. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon $1.46%. 
Lard, tierces, Ib 29c, 

Canned apples, gallons, doz $5. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $6.50. 
Canned blueberries, gallons, doz $8. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, 1b in cases 52c. 
Honey, strained, 50-lb cans, lb 14%c. 
Raisins, Sultanas, lb in cases 12c, 
Raisins, seeded, 1b in cases 9c. 
Currants, 1b in cases 28 @30c. 


NEW YORK CITY 
Sugar, cane granulated, 100 lbs $8.75. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon $1.54. 
Lard, tierces, lb 21c. 
Canned apples, gallons, doz $5.50. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $4.25. 
Canned blueberries, gallons, doz $7.75. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, lb in cages 5ic. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, lb in cases 49c, 
Honey, strained, 50-lb cans, Ib 18c. 
Raisins, Sultanas, lb in cases llc. 
Raisins, seeded, Ib in cases 9%c. 
Currants, lb in cases 28c, 


CLARKSBURG, W. VA. 
Sugar, eane granulated, 100 Ibs $9.11. 
Lard, tierces, lb 26%c. 
Canned apples, gallons, doz $4.75. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $6.80. 
Raisins, Sultanas, Ib in cases 12%c. 
Raisins, seeded, lb in cases 10c. 
Currants, lb in cases 23c. 


BOSTON 


Sugar, cane granulated, 100 lbs $9. 

Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon $1.06@1.10. 

Lard, tierces, lb 24% @25%c. 

Canned apples, gallons, doz $4.50. 

Canned peaches (3-lb cans), doz $2.25@3.25. 

Canned blueberries (2-lb cans), doz $1.65. 

Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, Ib in cases 55c. 

Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, Ib in cases 50c. 

Raisins, seeded, 1b in cases 13@13%c. 
PUEBLO, COLO, 

Sugar, cane granulated, 100 Ibs $7.80. 

Sugar, beet granulated, 100 lbs $7.80. 

Lard, tierces, lb 27\c. 

Raisins, Sultanas, seedless, Ib in cases 11%c. 

Raisins, seeded, Ib in cases 9%c. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Sugar, granulated, 100 Ibs $7.85. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon $1.51@1.53. 
Lard, tierces, Ib 25%c. 
Canned apples, gallons, doz $5.25. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $7. 
Canned blueberries, gallons, doz $7.75. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, 1b in cases 55c. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, 1b in cases 50c. 
Honey, strained, 50-Ib cans, lb 15c. 
Raisins, Sultanas, 1b in cases 12c. 
Raisins, seeded, 1b in cases 9%c. 

ST. LOUIS 
Sugar, cane granulated, 100 lbs $8.80. 
Sugar, beet granulated, 100 Ibs $7.45. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon $1.44. 
Lard, tierces, Ib 25%c. 
Raisins, Sultanas, Ib in cases 8c. 
Raisins, seeded, lb in cases 10%c. 





Corn Sugar Prices 
Corn sugar is quoted at different points as 
follows, per 100 Ibs: 


New York ..:... $5.75 Kansas City ....$6.17 
BOGtOM: 266. cc es 6.75 Seattle ........, 6.25 
Philadelphia ... 6.85 Portland ....... 6.25 
Pittsburgh ..... 6.01 San Francisco .. 6.26 
Baltimore ...... 6.98 . Detroit <....... 6.04 
New Orleans ... 5.75 Duluth ........ 5.87 
Louisville ...... 6.92 Mobile .i....... 5.87 
Columbus ...... 5.94 Indianapolis .... 5.98 
Chicago ........ 5.98 Toledo’......... 5.84 
Minneapolis .... 6.25 Saginaw ....,... 5.98 
St. Louis ....... 6.92 Cincinnati ...... 5.93 
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Jute Shortage Reported 

A further jute report from Dundee, 
Scotland, says: “All spinners have now 
received official notice of the quantity of 
jute apportioned to them by the steamers 
sailing from Calcutta during the three 
months which end with December. It is 
reported that the supply is to be appre- 
ciably short of the requirements of many 
of the spinners, and, in a number of 
cases, the shortage is said to be something 
like 12 to 16 per cent. There may be 
sufficient. jute for immediate needs, but 
there are misgivings regarding the sup- 
plies for January, February, and March 
if the majority of the spinners are 12 per 
cent short of their consumption in the last 
three months of 1917.” 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United States 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Oct. 20 





r ~ 
. Wheat Corn Oats Rye Briy 
Baltimore .. 884 918 660 1,151 31 
Boston ..... 4 bes 431 Sass 
Buffalo ..... 355 19 753 106 693 
Chicago 311 86 3,322 140 129 
Detroit ..... 153 11 127 SB es 
Duluth ..... 1,286 es 205 872 1,229 
Galveston ... 30 10 ated 40 85 
Indianapolis. 262 61 798 37 ass 
Kansas City. 631 46 1,093 53 ses 
Milwaukee... 19 10 525 47 72 
Minneapolis. . 458 ee. 1,710 882 665 
New Orleans. 49 66 1,435 ooo ©6$463 
Newp. News. ‘3 ses 446 nae 
New York... 1,313 402 2,033 610 254 
Omaha ..... 318 53 886 27 40 
Peoria ...... 11 5 476 ae. “4 
Philadelphia. 626 7 421 28 1 
St. Louis.... 210 4 812 71 2 
Toledo ...... 358 8 207 5 . 
Canals ...... 36 “See 
Lakes ...... 2,898 oes 240 
Totals..... 9,712 1,656 16,340 3,454 3,893 


Oct. 13, 1917 
Oct. 21, 1916 60,228 


1,551 15,323 2,784 4,754 
3,870 43,180 1,812 2,397 
Oct. 28, 1915 20,613 3,975 15,269 1,150 3,476 
Oct. 24, 1914 63,149 3,074 32,016 1,940 5,033 

Changes for the week: Increases—Wheat, 
116,000 bus; corn, 105,000; oats, 1,017,000; 
rye, 720,000. Decrease—Barley, 861,000 bus. 





Weekly Flour Exports 6 

New York, Oct. 22.—(Special Telegram)— 
Exports of flour, given in barrels, from all 
Atlantic and Gulf ports for the weeks ending 
on following dates, were: Oct. 21 Oct. 23 


Destination— Oct. 20 Oct. 13 1916 1915 
London ........ 5,000 43,000 20,000 10,999 
Liverpool ...... 40,000 24,000 14,998 2,214 
Glasgow ....... 13,000 3,000 66,710 15,000 
DONE o 6b céve ces benees- elves 8,269 4,000 
Sr a BOGUS.” Svcs 357 357 
eee eee 9,000 2,000. sess: 600 
Pog MRT ELTLY Ue eee ee 26,646 ..... 
Manchester 10,000 16,000 357 643 
EPGMEOR ciscccde. ctiss~ sever sbeas 28,213 
Po Pee ras 49,000 ..... 1,250. 6,428 
EGRET cvacavcics esves B2,0880 . riaccs 1,893 
PPOCROPGRME cece, scene: csees ,414 1,393 
WOMOMROBOR «oc teens sence 1,214 6,542 
Norway, Sweden ..... ..... 22,411 9,623 
GPRRGD onc cesea!  seves,. conse 2,455 13,026 
CD obs srees'e¢ | Keced® eb vine 5,315 27,658 
eee eee 956 4,689 
San Domingo .. ..... ..... 1,163 


Other W. I.’s .. 
Cen. America .. 








GUNES sive deebe a Cesves cbeee 3,141 20,932 
MT Miia ok ol ba oe-: v0.6 we 5,301 
Th, Phe MMROTOR ecw es keene 25 1,936 
Pe rer 5,000 6,000 13,349 11,829 
OORIE Sec ccie 141,000 114,000 284,237 251,121 
Exports for Week Ending Oct. 13, 1917 

Wheat Corn Flour Oats 

From— bus bus bbls bus 
New York... 697,000 ..... 114,000 710,000 
Baltimore... 235,000  ..... «seee- 862,000 
WOW  TOWO. ck we bade s Detiee 1,190,000 





Tots., wk. 932,000 
Prev. week., 840,000 437,000 


ceeds 114,000 2,762,000 
83,000 5,988,000 





U. K’gdom.. 412,000 ..... SEBee reece 
Continent .. 520,000 ..... 26,000 ...... 
Totals .... 982,000 ..... Ck Reerewrrss 


Summary of U. 8. and Canadian Exports 
July lito Same time 





Oct. 18, 1917 last year 

Wheat, bus .-....... 22,843,000 98,752,000 
Flour, bbis .......... 1,701,000 4,517,000 
Totals as wheat, bus. 30,495,000 119,077,000 
Comm, WOM vec. cescee. 5,850,000 16,707,000 
Cate; “DUG. . i cacce igs 34,688,000 41,539,000 

Pending Trade-Marks 
The following trade-marks have been 


passed for publication by the United States 
Patent Office: 
~ “Snowboy’’; No. 102,264. Owner, Stselville 
(Ill.) Milling Co. Used on wheat flour. 

“Belle of Eden” and figure of appi!e; No. 
104,065. Owner, Colorado Milling & Blevator 
Co., Denver, Colo.. Used on wheat flour. 

“Spring Right,”’ and little girl with.basket; 
No, 104,600. Owner, Albert C, Smith, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. Used on wheat flour. 

“‘Hoosier,”’ and picture of James Whitcomb 
Riley; No. 104,860. Owner, Lawrenceburg 
(Ind.) Roller “Mills Co. Used on wheat flour. 

“San Angelo’; No. 105,167. Owner, Dun- 
das Bros. Co., Philadelphia. Used on wheat 
flour. 

“Cheer-Up”; No. 104,480. 
Milling Co., Lisbon, N. D: 
flour. 


Owner, Bemmels 
Used on wheat 





A directory of commercial organizations 
of the United States has been issued by 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, revised to July 1, 1917. 
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Quotations corrected to dates shown. 








CHICAGO, OCT. 20 

FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 

f.0.b, Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 

Leading Minneapolis brands, 98- 

Ib cotton, per 196 Ibs, less 

usual discounts for cash to re- 

tail merchants .......+.+.+. 0 
Spring patent, jute ............ 10.50 
Spring straights, jute .......... 10.25 
Spring clears, jute .......+.-+. 9.50 
Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute....:. 
Red dog, 140 Ibs, jute ..... eae 6. 26 
City mills’ spring patents, jute: - 10. 50@10. 


WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Patent, southern, jute .........$10.20@10.65 


Straight, southern, jute .. 9.50@10.00 
Clear, southern, jute .......... 9.50@10.00 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute......$10.75@11.00 
Patent, 95 per cent ..........+. 10.40@10.75 
Clear, Kansas, jute 9.25@ 9.75 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute ...... see -$9.40@ 9.65 
Rye flour, standard, jute ..... --. 8.50@ 8.75 

WHEAT—Supply small, particularly of 
hard winter and spring. Soft winter was 
offered fairly. No. 2 red and No. 2 hard, 
$2.17; No. 3 red and No. 3 hard, $2.14; No. 
4 red sold at $2.10@2.13; No. 5 red, $2.10@ 
2.12; sample grade red, $1.95; No. 4. hard, 
$2.10@2.12; sample grade, $1.80@2.10; No. 
1 northern, $2.20; No. 2 northern, $2.17. 
Smutty No. 1 northern sold at $2.19 

CORN—Supply light, prices higher. No. 
2 mixed, $1.97@1.99; No. 2 yellow, $1.98@2; 
No. 2 white scarce at $2.10. 

OATS—Shipping demand good. Market 
easy, supply not large; No. 8 white, 1% @2c, 
and standard 2@2%c, over December on 
track; sales of No. 3 white to arrive at 2%c 
over. Range for spot oats was 60@6lic, and 
60% @6l1c for standards. 

RYE—Demand good from millers. Export 
bids out of line. Supplies small. No. 2 sold 
at $1.81 for spot and $1.80 to arrive. No. 3 
at $1.80. 

CORN GOODS—tTrade light. Most con- 
sumers have 30 days’ supplies on hand. Mills 
generally shut down. Prices unchanged. 
Grits quoted at $5.25, meal at $5.24, per 100 
lbs. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 
ted): 





ween eeereee 


7~Receipts— a ee FS 
1916 


1917 1916 917 
Flour, bblis..... 221 219 nies 177 
Wheat, bus.. 574 1,511 837 1,122 
Corn, bus...... 615 923 306 1,291 
Oats, bus...... 2,960 4,759 1,901 2,095 
Rye, bus....... 147 164 67 104 
Barley, bus.... 671 1,002 178 222 





TOLEDO, OCT. 20 


FLOUR—Quotations, carload-and round 
lots, f.0.b. Toledo, wood basis, bbl of 196 Ibs: 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR (IN COTTON) 


Patent, Toledo-made .....-.sseeeeeee> $11.00 
SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Patent .....cecsccsccccsesncess $10.00 @10.20 
Straight 2.26. ccceccscccrsevcce 9.90@10.10 
CHOBE nccccicpecccccccccccesocs 9.50@ 9.70 


MILLFEED—Car lots, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton, f.0.b. Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran .......+6+++ $34.00 @35.00 
Mixed feed .......ecisevesceces 40.00 @ 41.00 
Middling® ........+-+e+eeeee - 46.00@47.00 
Oil meal, in 100-Ib bags .......6 «uses @564.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bags ... .....@ 8.00 

WHEAT—Closing price No. 2 red, cash, 


$2.17. Receipts, 153 cars, 79 contract; year 
ago 87, 44 contract, 

CORN—Receipts, 7 cars, 4 contract; 
ago 32, 19 contract. 

OATS—Receipts, 57 cars, 40 contract; year 
ago 25, 12 contract. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

-~-Receipts— eee 


year 


1917 1916 1916 
Wheat, bus.. 182,400 103,800 10, 500 46,100 
Corn, bus.... 5,400 36,600 ...4+ «eee 
Oats, bus... 85,600 388,400 657,700 45,200 





DULUTH, OCT. 20 
FLOUR—Mill quotations for car or round 
lote, per 196 lbs, f.0.b, Duluth: 
Oct. 20 1916 
*$10.40@10.50 $8. 


First patent, wood.. 8.85 @9.00 
Second patent, wood.*10.30@10.40 8.75 @8.85 
Straight, wood ..... *10.20@10.25 8.65@8.75 
First clear, jute..... 9.30@ 9.75 7.10@7.35 
Second clear, jute.. 5.75@ 7.50 6.40@5.60 
Red dog, jute ....... -@ 5.60 3.40@3.50 


*Per bbl in 98-l1b cottons, 20c less. 


DURUM FLOUR—Quotations in car or 
round lots, per bbl, in 98-lb cottons, f.0.b. 
Duluth: 

. 20 1916 


Oct 
Med. semolina, jute. ryt 50910. 75 $9.10@9.26 
Patent, jute ........ 25@10.65 8.90@9.05 
Cut-straight, jute... 10.00 10.26 7.40 @8.55 


RYE FLOUR—Quotations in car or round 
lots, 98-lb cottons, f.0.b. mill, Oct. 20, were: 
pure white, $9.60; pure dark, $8.20; white 


blend, $8.65; dark blend, $7.95; graham, $8. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 

By weeks ending on dates given: 
1917 bbis 1916 bbis 1915 bbis 
Oct. 20..20,500 Oct. 21..32,710 Oct. 23..41,300 
Oct. 18. .88,305 Oct. 14..31,175 Oct. 16..35,400 
Oct. 6..36,270 Oct. 7..80,375 Oct. 9..46,125 
Sept. 29.35,740 Sept. 30.25,900 Oct. 2..34,466 

Foreign flour shipments for weeks named: 
1917 bbis 1916 bbis 1915 bbls 
Oct. 20.. .... Oct. 21..24,745 Oct. 23.. 1,430 
Oct. 13.. .... Oot. 14... 1.2. Oot. 16.. ase 
Oct. 6.. «0.» Oct. 7. Oct. 9. “e 
Sept. 29. .... Sept. 30. 3,980 Oct 2. .12, 00 

WHEAT—Quiet. Early in the week car re- 
ceipts were of better volume, but it proved to 
be only a temporary spurt. Arrivals are re- 
ported coming in slowly from the country, 
and from present indications there is little 
likelihood of improvement in the near future. 
The effect of the government order restrict- 
ing milling production is evident in larger 
supplies being taken over by the Food Ad- 
ministration and larger shipments to the 
East to relieve the acute situation there, 
However, if the eastern milling interests are 
to be furnished with supplies to cover fall 
requirements there will have to be a big 
improvement in our receipts between now 
and the close of navigation. Vessel interests 
state they are in position to furnish all the 
boats the trade needs, and with good dispatch 
at each end of the run can transport a large 
volume. “The question is to get the supplies 
to carry. Some wheat no doubt will be railed 
out during the winter, but as railroads are 
already complaining of car shortage and con- 
ditions are certain to become worse instead 
of better, the trade anticipates no movement 
of importance next winter. 

Duluth grain—closing prices on track, in 
cents per bushel: 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No.2 Barley 
Oct. 18 ..... 56% @58% 178 108@133 
Oct. 15 ..... 56% @57% 178% 108 @133 
Oot, 16. cscs 55% @57% 178 100@131 
Oct, LT cee 56% @58 178 100@128 
Oct, 18 ..... ...-@56% 178 100@128 
Oct, 20 4.005 56% @58% 178 100@130 
Oct. 20 ..... 56% @57% 178 100@130 
Oct. 21, 1916. ....@47% 126 68@110 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth elevators, 
Oct. 20 (000’s omitted), in bushels: 

c—Domestic—, r— Bonded——_, 

1917 1916 1915 1917 1916 1915 

Oats ...... 205 709 694 22 25 47 

2. Mee 871 73  ; Pets Ma 

-1,229 1,466 1,714 29 22 49 

Flaxseed .. 312 824 207 ... 23 6 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday (Oct. 20), at Duluth-Superior, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 








o—Receipts——, — ments—, 
Wheat— 1917 1916 1916 1917 7916 1915 
Spring ..... 505 623 2,968 191 266 2,553 
Durum .... 444 226 2,245 361 147 1,526 
Winter .... 16 128 102 5 3 90 
White ...55 dint 18 ee 23 4 
Totals . 964 990 5,316 557 439 4,272 
Oats ....... 12 88 210 6 56 106 
Bonded .. 2 6 BL de SV. sass 
RPO- ose xves 175 108 65 45 121 81 
Barley ..... 300 408 418 657 214 841 
Bonded .. 8 8 4 4 


1 soe eee 

Flaxseed ... 84 171 32 19 49 1 

Bonded .. ... vee B eew weer) wee 
OFFICIAL WHEAT PRICES 


No.1 No.2 No.3 
Dark northern spring. ses * 21 $2.18 $2.15 
Northern spring ........ 2.17 2.14 2.11 
Red spring .......-+. 2.15 2.12 2.09 
Humpback .....+.s+++5 + 2.07 2.04 2.01 
Amber durum .....++-.- 2.21 2.18 2.15 
Durum .ccccccsecccoces 2.17 2.14 2.11 
Red durum ........ eee 2.10 2.17 2.03 
Dark hard winter ...... 2.21 2.18 2.15 
Hard winter .......+++. 2.17 2.14 2.11 

STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Oct. 20 
(000’s omitted), in bushels, and receipts by 
weeks ended Saturday: Receipts by 

Wheat stocks—, -———-grade——,, 











1917 1916 1915 1917 1916 1915 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 

1 dk nor 
1 nor, 2 nor }290 3,406 691- 3834 242 1,406 
2 dk nor : 
3 dk nor 
3 nor 27 «4473 33 65 82 45 
All other 

spring ... 177 2,440 2,405 89 199 1,203 
Mixed ..... ove eee oss «166 95 263 
1 amb dur 
2 amb dur'}172.... eae 64 
1 dur, 2 dur 
3 amb dur 
3 dur 40... oes @2 ies 
All other 

durum ... 522 1,742 1,569 90 115 2,026 
1, 2 dk wnt 
1, 2 hd wnt © wes ake 9 
All other 

winter ... 52 1,706= 144 7 80 80 
White ..... eee GB asi via 5 64 

Totals ..1,286 9,814 4,642 845 818 5,987 


FLAXSEED—Market unsettled all week. 
Heavy selling seems to have been overdone 
as, with the list showing declines of 7% @10c, 
the pressure terminated, causing a change in 
sentiment. Good speculative support rallied 
market, carrying prices back well over the 
$3 mark, the scramble of shorts causing the 
issues to advance 15@16%c from early low 
prices. Strength and recovery were brought 
about by snow and cold weather in the North- 
west, and short sellers evened up trades. The 


market has done well to hold its own in the 
face of little or no crushing support and the 
weight of the anticipated big Argentine crop. 
Argentine flaxseed, it is estimated, can be 
laid down at the seaboard much under our 
quotations, and in order for business to pass 
east, local prices must adjust themselves ac- 
cordingly. Development of a weaker feeling 
resulted in revision of prices. Gains were cut 
down and, at the close, market showed only 
net advances from Oct. 13 of 2@3%c. Re- 
ceipts are coming forward somewhat better. 
A few car lots were shipped out. No vessel 
tonnage for any important amount is in hand. 
Stocks in elevators are 812,000 bus, against 
847,000 last year. 


SEPTEMBER GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Receipts and shipments of grain at Duluth- 
Superior for the month of September, in 
bushels (000’s omitted), and comparisons in 
other ‘years: 

Domestic 
——Recei pts—, fe Shipmente— 
1917 1916 1915 1917 1916 1915 
Spring ..2,116 2,686 11,358 7739 1,923 8,569 





Durum ..1,585 1,324 65,620 618 1,892 4,286 
Winter... 82 1,220 778 ... 205 349 
White ... ... 77 > eres 20 ne | 


Totals. Seki | 6,307 17,757 1,347 4,040 13,205 
o see eee + ee see 
> 99 359 1,124 11 157 792 
Rye .....2,024 959 1,720 1,466 853 1,628 
Barley ..8,501 1,785 3,443 2,175 1,468 2,218 
Flaxseed. 184 33 15 150 422 915 


Totals..9,542 8,443 24,059 5,149 6,940 18,758 
ry ‘ R ded 


a — ‘ 

c——Receipts—, -——Shipments—, 

1917 1916 1915 1917 1916 1915 

Wheat .. 261 122 765 156 63 472 

Oats wuss. cvs 15 11 3 18 

Barley .. 1 54 ) re ees eee 

Flaxseed. 2 4 13 1 23 soe 

Totals.. 264 195 819 160 104 472 
Totals, do- 
mestic and 

bonded 9,806 8,638 24,878 5,309 7,044 19,230 






Oats 








MILWAUKEE, OCT. 20 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 


Hard spring patent, wood....... $....@11.10 
Hard spring straight, wood...... - @10.60 
Fancy clear, jute ....... eevocecer -@10.05 
Rye flour, pure, wood ........... -@ 9.70 
Rye flour, country blended, jute.. 8.50@ 9.40 
Kansas straight, cotton ......... -@10.75 
Kiln-dried granulated corn meal, 

100 ibs, cotton, white ......... : @ 5.53 
Kiln-dried granulated corn meal; 

100 lbs, cotton, yellow......... @ 5.53 

MILLFEED—Lower. Standard bran, 


$33.50; standard fine middlings, $38.50; rye 
feed, $27.50; flour middlings, $48; red dog, 
$58.50; oil meal, $56.50; hominy feed, $56,— 
all in 100-lb sacks, 

WHEAT—Unchanged, government prices 
prevailing. Receipts, 88 cars. All grades of 
milling in demand. No. 1 northern spring, 
$2.20@2.24; No. 2, $2.17@2.21; No. 3, $2.14@ 
2.18; No. 2 hard, $2.17. 

BARLEY—Early in the week, prices were 
2@3c lower, but recovered tater, closing 
strong. Demand was good from maltsters 
and brewers for choice. Shippers took all 
. Receipts, 370 cars. Medium, $1.356@ 
1.87; No. 8, $1.31@1.36; No. 4, $1.22@1.386; 
feed and rejected, $1.12@1.25. 

RYE—Declined 2%c, with demand good 
for choice for milling. Shippers were in the 
market, and took all grades. Receipts, 108 
cars. A liberal movement is looked for from 
now on. No. 1, $1.81@1.84; No. 2, $1.80@ 
1.83%; No: 8, $1.77@1.83%. 

CORN—Prices closed 1@2c higher. De- 
mand good from shippers and the local trade. 
Receipts, 89 cars. A more liberal movement 
is looked for. No. 3 yellow, $1.92% @1.97; 
No. 4 yellow, $1.92@1.96%; No. 8 mixed, 
$1.93@1.95; No. 3 white, $2.04% @2.08. 

OATS—Prices are without much change. 
Demand was good from shippers and the 
local trade. Tables were cleared each day. 
Millers took heavy for milling purposes. 
Standard, 60@6ic; No. 3 white, 59% @6ic; 
No. 4 white, 59@60%c, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
--Receipts—, aS eae 
1916 





1917 1916 917 
Flour, bbls... 26,840 61,260 38, 340 89,879 
Wheat, bus.. 127,500. 314,550 9,129 274,660 
Corn, bus.... 119,260 96,480 72,360 123,890 
Oats, bus....1,068,200 825,120 435,160 698,572 
Barley, bus.. 540,850 681,820 183,127 111,582 
Rye, bus..... 127,980 118,000 16,605 96,760 
Feed, tons... 300 8,320 3,345 4,481 
NEW YORK, OCT. 20 

FLOUR — Largely nominal. Quotations, 

car lots: Jute sacks ood 


Spring patent ....$10.50@11.25 $10. 80@ 11. 55 
Winter straights. + 10.80@10.46 10.85@10.75 
Kansas straights.. 10.75@11.00 .....@..... 

Exports for the week: wheat, 874,000 bus; 
corn, 30,000; oats, 508,000; flour, 46,728 pkgs. 

WHEAT—Arrivals are increasing. Ar- 
rangements have been made to supply a 
larger amount of wheat to the city and east- 
ern mills. The city flour output is increas- 
ing, although it is still below what it should 
be at this time of the year. Government 
prices: No. 2 hard winter, $2.25; No. 1 north- 
ern durum, $2.28; No. 1 durum, $2.28. All 
in elevator. 

CORN—Cash prices have eased a little, 
but there is no appreciable weakening. There 
is nothing to show that the movement of 
new corn is becoming a factor, although 





buyers are holding off hoping for lower priceg 
later. Quotations, export corn, c.i.f. New 
York, prompt shipment: No. 2 mixed, $2.03; 
No. 2 yellow, $2.05; No. 3 yellow, $2.05; Ar. 
gentina, $1.75. 

OATS—Demand for cash oats Is fairly per- 
sistent. Buyers are taking. fair quantities 
for local account, and while the allies are 
not bidding for oats, they take them rather 
freely when offered. Quotations: standaris, 
66% @67c, nominal; No. 2 white, 67@67%c: 
No. 3 white, 66@66%e; No. 4 white, 651,@ 


66c; ordinary white clipped, 66% @671, 2c; 
white clipped, 68@69*%c. 
RYE FLOUR—Quiet and easier, with 


prices quoted at $10@10.30 bbl, in sacks, 

MILLFEED—Firmer, with better demand, 
due to prospects of lighter production in the 
Northwest. Spot feed is not plentiful, and 
the city output is being easily taken care of, 
Quotations for spring bran; per ton, in 100-Ib 
sacks, to arrive, $35; standard middlings, 
100’s, $43; red dog, $62. City feed: bulk 
bran $35, 100-lb sacks $36; heavy feed, in 
bulk $42; flour middlings, 100’s, $64; red dog 
flour, $65, in bbis. 

CORN MBEAL—Market very firm on corn 
goods, and offerings to arrive are limited, 
Quotations at the close: kiln-dried, export, 
bbl, $9.75@9.90; fine yellow, 100°s, $4.90; 
white, 100’s, $5.25; coarse, 100’s, $5.30; hom- 
*iny, bbl, $10.35; granulated yellow, $10.35 
bbl; white granulated, $10.35 bbl; corn flour, 
100’s, $5.40. 


ST. LOUIS, OCT. 20 
FLOUR — Following are nominal quocta- 
tions, carload and round lots, f.0.b. St. Louis: 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
Quotations per 196 lbs, in 140-Ib jute bags: 








Fancy. patent ..........eeceeeee $11.00@11.20 
WRUMIBUS, 50h ebb ec Sev wanbdoces 10.60@10.75 
PETSt SIOGP cwccccecccscsce oveens 9.00@ 9.50 
DOGG. GOON caves bun ter basses oe 8.40@ 8.60 
TiOWGTGES. occ cieinccesccvetsers 7.76@ 8.25 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
First patent, in cotton ......... $10.00@10.40 
Second patent, in cotton ....... 9.80@10.00 
Extra fancy, in jute .. +++ 9.50@ 9.60 
Second clear ....cceeeeesceess « 8.76@ 9.25 
Low-grade ...... Coveatentcesed 8.00@ 8.50 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
Patent cnsccccccccccecscecseces $11.00 @11.25 


MILLFEED — Quotations in 100-lb bags, 
basis East St. Louis: for shipment, soft 
wheat bran, $1.63@1.65; hard wheat bran, 
$1.60; white middlings, $2.40@2.60. At mills 
to city trade: bran, $1.65; middlings, $2.40@ 
2.60. 

WHEAT—Receipts, 185 cars, against 173, 
Government prices prevail. 

CORN—Demand good, and 4@6c higher. 
Receipts, 124 cars, against 140. Closing 
prices: No. 2 corn, $1.94; No, 2 yellow, $1.95. 

CORN GOODS—City meal, $9.25 bbl, f.0.b, 
in wood; grits, hominy and pearl meal, $9.95; 
cream meal, $9.75 

OATS—Demand fair, with prices un- 
changed. Receipts, 253 cars, against 264, 
Closing prices: No. 3 white, 59% @59%c; No. 
4 white, 59c; No. 2 mixed, 57%c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
-Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1917 1916 1917 1916 
bbls... 75,340 179,896 139,840 101,080 
bus.. 270,531 953,871 276,020 769,980 
187,580 116,725 77,890 85,260 
540,600 494,700 543,220 420,970 
Rye, bus..... 24,200 17,600 ..... 
Barley, bus.. 48,000 115,200 1,750 210 


STOCKS BY PRINCIPAL GRADES (BUS) 


Flour, 

Wheat, 
Corn, bus.... 
Oats, bus.... 


Oct. 20 Oct. 18 Oct. 21 

1917 1917 1916 

No, 2 red wheat... 2,677 7,688 419,614 
We, S herG WHER... “wooed: -cencss 617,585 
No. 2 corn ..... $a: speek Seeoen 41,390 
No. 2 yellow corn.. neste ine eee 50 
No. 2 oata ........ 179,426 188, 673 $1,831 
No. 2 white oats... 4,063 4,063 11,629 
No. 3 white oats... 398,933 347,119 401,231 
Standard oats 42,189 42,189 57,310 
We. 8. FO. ck.ce2 nk o> 17,313 12,970 6,915 





BUFFALO, OCT, 20 
FLOUR—Prices per’ bbl, cotton %’s, car- 








loads: pring 
West POteMe oo ccccccserccvccects $11.00 @11.35 
ees. COON ct cieecses vesdeecbar 10.25 @10.50 
Low-grade ..... " 6.25@ 6.50 
Rye, No. 1 ...0005% ove « @10.50 
Sacked 
Spring bran, per ton ..............05- $34.50 
Standard middlings, per ton ......... 89.50 
Flour middlings, per ton ............ 51.50 
Red dog flour, 140-lb sacks, ton ...... 59.50 
Hominy feed, white, per ton ......... 60.00 
Gluten feed, per ton .............005- 50.25 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ........... 77.00 
Corn meal, table, per ton ............ 94.00 
Cracked corn, per tom .........se0e0- 78.00 
Cottonseed meal, 38.6 per cent, ton.... 54.50 
Oil meal, per ton, carloads ......... 2. 
Rolled oats, bbl, 180 lbs, net, wood 
Oat hulls, reground, EN Mae 


WHEAT—There was no hina ‘ee the 
price of No. 1 northern, $2.25 cif. Winter 
wheat was taken as fast as it arrived, and 
more was wanted. No. 1 soft white sold at 
$2.21; No. 2 white, soft, $2.18; No. 3 white, 
soft, $2.15; No. 2 red, $2.20; No. 3 red, $2.17, 
—in store. 

CORN—Offerings were light, and the price 
ranged $2.01@2.04 for No.:1, No. 2 or No. 3 
yellow, closing with sales at $2.08 on track, 
through billed. But little old corn is moving 
this way. 

OATS—Stronger, with a good demand, 214 
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October 24, 1917 





lient. Receipts,. 460,710 bus; exports, 





all the offerings.were cleaned up. Closi 
No. 2 white, 63%c; standard, 68ike; No." 3 
white, 68%c; No. 4 white, 62%c,—on track, 
through billed. 

BARLEY—Maltsters took a few lots, but as 
a rule, were believers in lower prices. The 
market, however, closed stronger, malti 
being held at $1.27@1.44, lake shipment, 
store, Buffalo. 

RYE—Sales of carloads of No. 1 and No. 
9 were made at $1.90, on track, through 
billed. 





PHILADELPHIA, OCT. 20 


FLOUR—Receipts, 5,248 bbls and 2,711,462 
Ibs in sacks, Quotations, 196 lbs in wood: 


Spring favorite brands ......... $11.70@12.26 
Spring patent, spot ............ 12.50@12.75 
Spring patent, new, mill ship- 

ment «setcecasccsecccccces +++ 10.75@11.40 
Spring first clear, BPE 2c ccccee 11.00@11.25 
Spring first clear, new, mill ship- 

ment cocccegeceses deoveces +++ 10.00@10.50 
City mills— 

Choice and fancy patent...... 11.70 @12.25 

Regular grades, winter— 





Straight .. ++ 10.25@10.50 


Patenbl cubeechi's scceescdeas S&GGMRSO ED 
Kansas patent, NOW .......+6+6. 10.75 @11.40 
Kansas first clear, new ......... 10.00 @10.356 


MILLFEED—Spot bran scarce, and prices 
of spring advanced $1 ton, but demand only 
moderate. Feed to arrive generally firm, 
under light offerings and a fair demand. 
Quotations, per ton: 

Soft winter bran, 100-lb sacks. .$37.50@38.00 


Western to arrive, in bulk..... « 84,.00@35.00 
Spring bran, 100-lb sacks— 

Bpot ...cccacvssesccccvscseses + 36.560@37.00 

To arrive, lake- and-rail ...... 35.560 @36.00 
White middlings, to arrive, 100- 

ID SACKS. ccossccsbcosecs 49.560@50.50 
Standard middlings, to arrive, 

100-lb sacks ...... - 40.50@41.50 


Red dog, to arrive, 140- ib “sacks. 69.00 @60.00 
Shorts, to arrive, 100- 1b sacks. 40.50@41.50 
Mixed feed, to arrive, 100-l1b sks 39.00@40.00 

WHEAT—Steady. Receipts, 671,261 bus; 
exports, 560,980; stock, 480,967. Quotations: 
car lots, in export elevator, government 
standard inspection: No. 1 red, $2.27; No. 1 
soft red, $2.25; No. 2 red, $2.24; No. 2 soft 
red, $2.22; No. 3 red, $2.21; No. 3 soft red, 


$2.19; No. 4 red, $2.17; No. 4 soft red, $2.15. ° 


White wheat relatively same price as red 

(mixed wheat, 2c off). No. 6 wheats, red or 
soft, and “sample’’ will be bought on their 
merits, but in no case at above lic under 
No. 4 

RYE FLOUR—Trade quiet, but offerings 
only moderate and values steady. Quota- 
tions: on spot, $10.25@10.50 per 196 Ibs, 
either in wood or sacks, and $9.75 @10.50, mill 
shipment. 

CORN—Supplies small and values -largely 
nominal, but trade slow. . Receipts, 10,309 
bus; exports, 53,716; stock, 6,875. Closing 
prices, per bu: 


CAR LOTS FOR LOCAL TRADE 
Western No. 2 yellow .......-+ +++ -$2.10@2.12 


CORN PRODUCTS—tTrade quiet, but some 
kinds a shade easier. Offerings ate but 


ample. Quotations: 00-l1b 
Bb sacks 
K.-dried yellow meal.$.... "oie. 30 $....@65.10 
Gran. yellow meal... ri. @10. 40 11 @5.15 
Gran. white meal.... .....@11.00 ....@6.40 
Yellow table meal.... ....-@10.30 ....@6.10 
White table meal.... .....@ 9.50 ....@4.70 
White corn flour..... -++--@11.60 ....@5.70 
Yellow corn flour.... +»-@10.75 ....@6.25 
Pearl hominy ....... o+e++@11.00 ....@65.465 
Hominy and grits, 
GABE cicaarastaenne oo @ 2.70. cece rooee 


OATS—Trade ele, “bet offerings only 
moderate and values steady. Receipts, 800,- 
649 bus; exports, 462,336; stock, 896,202. 
Quotations: - 


MO, 2 WhitS 2s icciccd Seewecscccccs 65% @66 
Standard white .......ss+seee- - 64% @65 
NO. 8 WHICO so Fis ccicteerecdccds - 64 @64% 
NO. 4 WHIRG joccecceciccccccrcvece 63 @64 


OATMEAL—tTrade slow and, with fairly 
liberal offerings, the market ruled weak. Quo- 
tations: ground oatmeal, bbl, $10.69; rolled, 
steam or kiln-dried, bbl, $9.50@9.75; patent, 
cut, bbl, $10.69@12.18; pearl barley, in 100-ib 
sacks, as to size and quality, $5.15 @7.20.. 





BALTIMORE, OCT. 20 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, 196 lbs, wood: 
Spring patent, ween | brands. ..$11.15@11.30 
Spring patent .. «- 10.90@11.05 
Spring straight ... 
Spring first clear 
Spring second clear ............ 
Winter patent, special stencils. 
Winter PASMER. bas BEE s cia sk oye 1 
Winter straight. .......cecscee. 
Winter first clear .......... feces 
Hard winter patent ............ 
Hard winter straight .......... 
Hard winter first clear ......... 
Rye flour, pure and blended..... 

City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ best patent aga 
City mills’ patent ........ 
City mills’ straight 
City mills’ first clear 

MILLFEED—Higher on account of reduc- 
tion in production, but generally inanimate. 
Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring 
bran, $35,.50@87; spring middlings, $40@41; 
soft winter = $36@37; soft winter mid- 
~_ $41@42 

WHEAT—Steady; movement and demand 

g00d. Receipts, 236,755 bus; exports, 400, 794; 
Stock, 458,064, Closing prices: No. 2 red win- 
ter, $2.24; No. 2 soft red winter, $2.22. 


CORN—Lower and nominal. Demand and 
movement moderate, Receipts, 27,274 bus; 
Stock, 906,857. Closing prices: contract spot 
and domestic No. 3 not quotable, in absence 
of wth choice near-by new yellow cob, 
bbl, $6.50@7. 

OATS—Advanced %c. Movement and de- 
mair fair. Receipts, 511,968 bus; exports, 
322,392; stock, 742,474. Closing prices: 
standard white, 65c; No. 3 white, 64%c. 


RYE—Unchanged, Demand and movement 








239,120; stock, 1,079,910. Closing price of 


No. 2 western for export, $1.87. 


KANSAS cITry, OCT. 20 

FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis jute 140’s or cotton 98's, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 

Patent. ..$10.40@10.60 ist clear...$9. rt ots 
Straight. 10.20@10.40 Low-gr.... 7.50@8. 

Federation differentials govern other pct 
ages, 

For central states and “cotton sack” trade, 
mills quote $10.50@10.70 bbi for first patents, 
cotton 48's, arrival draft. 

On round lots, interior mills quote $10.20 
@10.35 for 95 per cent or straight flour, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, jute. 

“Patent” usually means from 66 to 80 per 
cent; “straight,” 100 per cent; “straight pat- 
ent,” 95 per cent. 

MILLFEED—Feed prices are moderately 
stronger than a week ago. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City, per 100-lb sacks: bran, $1.50; 
brown shorts, $1.95@2; gray, $2.20@2.25; 
white, $2.50@2.80; corn chop, $3.55 @3.66. 

WHEAT—The movement in the Southwest 
has again shown fair increase, as reflected by 
reports from interior points and a gain of 
31,000 bus in Kansas City arrivals. Actual 
sales today: hard wheat, No. 2, 1 car at 
$2.16, 1 at $2.12, 1 at $2.08; No. 3, 1 at oe te 
1 at $2.09, 1 at $2.05; No. 4, 1 at $2.08, 1 at 
$2.07; soft wheat, yee 2, 1 at $2. +7 1 at $2.13, 
7 at $2.12, 1 at $2.10; No. 3, 1 at $2.09, 1 at 
$2.07; No. 4, 3 at $2.06, 1 at $2.05. 

CORN—Receipts were fairly well main- 
tained, Prices today are 5@7c higher than a 
week ago, ranging as follows: mixed corn, 
No. 2, $1.89@1.90; No. 3, $1.87@1.88; white 
corn, No. 2, $2.09@2.10; No. 3, $2.08@2.09. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

-~Receipts—, --Shipments— 

1917 1916 1917 1916 
Wheat, bus.756,000 2,015,550 155,250 1,547,250 
Corn, bus...137,500 83,750 89,250 195,000 
Oats, bus...523,600 329,800 318,000 70,500 
Rye, bus.... 20,900 8,800 138,200 7,700 
Barley, bus. 36,400 7,000 2,800 11,200 
Bran, tons.. 1,500 . 680 2,820 3,160 
Hay, tons... 10,752 6,204 3,204 1,380 
Flour, bbis.. 7,250 10,750 68,250 64,750 


BOSTON, OCT. 20 
FLOUR—Closing prices at wholesale: 











Per carload— Bbl, wood 
Spring, special short patent..... $11.80@12.25 
Spring, Minneapolis .. «++ 11.05@11.20 
Spring, country ........-+006. «+» 11.00@11.80 
Spring first clear, in cotton..... 10.00 @10.50 
Kansas patent, standards, sacks 10.75@11.25 
Winter patent .......c.eeeeeee - 10.75@11.25 
Winter straight ....... views 6% ve 10.25 @10.85 
Winter first clear ..... a bira © beve 10.40 @10.75 


MILLFEED—About all wheat feeds have 
advanced in price, demand ruling light and 
only moderate offerings. Gluten, hominy and 
stock feeds are in quiet demand. Oat hulls 
quiet and lower. Cottonseed and linseed 
meals lower. Quotations, mill. shipment, in 
100-lb sacks, per ton: spring bran, $36.50; 
winter bran, $37; middlings, $42@46; mixed 
feed, $41@45; red dog, in 140-lb sacks, $62.50; 
oat hulls, reground, $26; gluten feed, $53.38; 
hominy feed, $59.40; stock feed, $54; cotton- 
seed meal, $50@55; linseed meal, $54.50. 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—A good demand for 
corn meal and cracked corn, with the market 
lower. Oatmeal lower, with.a heavy demand. 
Rye flour, rye meal and graham flour in quiet 
demand. Quotations, mill shipment, in wood: 
granulated corn meal, $10.75; bolted, $10.70; 
feeding, in 100-lb bags, $3.87@3.92; cracked 
corn, In 100-lb bags, $3.92@3.97; rolled oat- 
meal, $9.25; cut and ground, $10.57; rye flour, 
in sacks, $9. 75 @9.95; rye meal, if sacks, $7.50 
@8; graham flour, $8.25 @11.05. 


MINNEAPOLIS, OCT. 23 
Quotations today by Minneapolis and out- 
side mills for flour in carload or round lots, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, per 196 lbs, were within 
the following range: 





Oct. 23 Year ago 
Standard patent ...*$10.00@10.30 $9.60@9.85 


Second patent ..... *9.90@10.15 9.00@9.35 
Fancy clear, jute.... 9.75@10.00 ....@8.00 
First clear, jute..... 9.25@ 9.75 7.50@7.85 
Second clear, jute... 5.75@ 7.60 5.00@5.65 
Red dog, jute ...... ooe+@ 5.60 3.50@3.65§ 

*Per bbl in 98-lb cottons; in wood, 20c 
more. 


Mills are not making any quotations to 
Amsterdam or United Kingdom ports, 

‘New-crop durum flour quotations, per bbl, 
in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b. Minneapolis, today 
(Oct. 23), were: 


Medium semolina ........-.e+65 $10.20@10.60 
POCORE cs cceidepevestivcesevs «++ 10.80@10.50 
CIORP coccccesdvecicccesevesccese 8.25@ 8.60 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 
1917 1916 1915 1914 
Oot. BMi.. ssesee 364,485 492,636 297,320 
Oct. 20.... 289,355 391,780 490,890 299,990 
Oct. 13.... 485,250 891,570 608,550 334,080 
Oct. 6.... 446,965 311,956 510,495 349,735 
Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 
1917 1916 1915 1914 
COR Beats  «chens 17,615 29,465 60,165 
Oct, 20.... 7,205 35,410 16,040 37,000 
Oct. 18.... 6,915 138,386 22,490 41,465 
Oct. 6.... 13,715 .23,185 18,970 68,206 
OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 
Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Out . c-Exports— 
ing mills ity 1917 1916 1917 1916 
Sept. 1. 66 67,600 142,176 219,206 2,550 1,260 
Sept. 8. 66 57,600 196,030 214,630 1,920 615 
Sept. 15. 67 67,950 268,435 210,525 620 1,570 
Sept. 22. 67 567,950 294.945 202,630 356 43=— 865 
Sept. 29. 67 567,950 305,415 204,625 000 1,320 
Oct. 6. 67 57,500 $11,680 200,270 610 1,786 
Oct. 13. 66 51,800 305,495 203,850 620 2,765 
Oct. 20. 61 45,475 164,995 164,355 1,566 2,140 
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MILLFEED PRICES 

prices of millfeed to- 
day (Oct. 23) for prompt shipment (14 days), 
per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported 
as follows by brokers: 


ict. 23 Year ago 
Bran ........++.+++$31.00@32.00 $25.00@26.00 
Stand. middlings.. 00 
Flour middlings.. 


Minneapolis car-lot 


Stand. middlings. - 
Flour middlings. .. 





Rolled oats, bbl, wood .. 
Mill screenings, per ton 
Elevator screenings, perf ton . 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 
Flaxseed screenings, ton .... 
Fine seed screenings, ton ....... 


x 1 ccee 
Oil meal, 2,000 Ibs, - 
*Per bbi in sacks. 





by the government, 


Dark northern spring. ..$2 
Northern spring .... 


e. 3.1 
Red spring humpback. . 
2.2 


Dark hard winter 


Yellow hard winter ind 


Oct. 20 Oct. 13 
677,440 830,060 


20, with comparison, 
cars were as follows: 


No. 1 dark northern 
No, 2 dark northern 
Other dark northern 
No. 1 northern spring 
No. 2 northern spring 
Other northern spring .. 
No. 1 red spring 


& 
Red spring humpback 


Dark hard winter 








Comparisons for other years: 
Oct. 23 Oct. 24 
1916 1914 








28.00 @29.00 


+ @36. 

00@46.00 33.50@34.00 

R. dog, 140-lb jute 55. 00@56.00 36.50@37.00 
The Boston basis of prices for milifeed is 

given below, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: 


Year ago 


Oct. 23 
- $36.75 @37.75 $30.00@31.00 
«+++»@41,75 33.00@34.00 
50. 75 @651. 76 38.50@39.00 
R. dog, 140-Ib scks 60.75@61.75 41.50@42.00 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.0.b. Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibst 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 lbst... 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst.... 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst.... 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks. 
Yellow corn meal, 
Corn meal, white* P 
Rye flour, pure fancy patent*.. 
Rye flour, pure medium straight* 
Rye flour, pure dark German*... 
Whole wheat flour, bbi* 


$74.00 @74.50 
+ 68.00@68.50 


65.00 @65.50 
62.00 @62.50 
«+++ + @36.00 
9.75 @10.75 
10.25 @11.25 
9.60@10.26 
9.26 @10.00 
8.50@ 9.25 
10.00@10.50 
10.00@10.50 
8.20@ 8.30 


+ 15.00@30.00 


23.00 @32.00 
40.00 @50.00 
50.00 @565.00 
30.00 @ 40.00 
32.00 @37.00 


+ 64.00@56.00 
tCar-lot prices. Less 
$1@1.25 per ton additional. 


MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN 


Oct, 23.—For the week ending today, Min- 
neapolis wheat receipts have been 2,552 cars, 
compared with 2,881 a year ago. 
demand at Minneapolis for all the wheat re- 
Top grades bring prices established 
while values on the 
grades lower than No. 3 are set by a com- 
mittee appointed by the Grain Corporation, 


Prices on contract grades at Minneapolis 


No.2 No.3 
$2 


There is a 


2.14 2.11 
Wheat lower than No. 3 sells on sample, 

and price is fixed by the Grain Corporation. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Oct. 20 Oct. 13 916 
3,354,200 3,194,310 3, 47, 720 
2 14,271 


ee 21 


1,369 2,315 

1, 14,980 97,940 
1,080,000 1,222,620 883,200 
1,032,570 1,151,770 877,700 
451,770 344,720 
223,200 664,640 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 
ing Saturday were: 18) 


ct. 21 
1916 


9, 990 123,900 


RECEIPTS BY GRADE 


At Minneapolis for the week ending Oct. 
the receipts of wheat by 


Oct. 20 Oct. 18 
54 492 





249 230 
109 133 
80 466 
7 380 
388 421 
9 10 
26 40 
7 

178 213 
55 81 
5 12 
266 292 
23 31 
31 20 
2 5 

6 2 

4 1 

1 eee 

. 1 
2,635 2,837 





279 10 
1,552 675 
1,470 480 

458 541 

179 335 

25 77 
1,184 80 

123 eee 
5,270 2,198 

271 447 

393 90 

231 72 











MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit- 


Oc 
Oct. 20 Oct.13 1916 
No. 1 hard ..... 266 
No. 1 northern.. 
No, 2 northern.. 
Other grades ... 


ted): 


Totals ....... 


In 1914 .... 
In 1913 





ee (+. era 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
» No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


corn, No. 8 


Oct. Corn 


ats Ry 
16. 185@187 57% @58% 180 @181 
17. 185@187 57% @59% 180 
18. 184@186 58 
19. 185@187 57% @59% 181 @1 108@ 
20. 188@190 57% @59% 180% @181% 108@130 
@59% 179 @180 
23* 94@ 95 49% @50% 129 @130 


22. 193@194 68 


*1916 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 


Oct. 21 Oct. 23 Oct. 24 
Oct. 20 Oct. — 1916 1916 1914 - 
1 


Oats .. 1,710 


Corn ... 





Flaxseed. 


Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six'days were: 


Mple—, -—Duluth— Page | 
1916 1917 1916 1916 


Oct. 17 .... 
Oct. 18 .... 
Oct. 19 .... 
Oct. 20 .... 
Oct. 23 .... 
Oct. 23 .... 
Totals ...2, 


Flaxseed and Products 

Linseed oil meal at Minneapolis is active 
and firm. A good general demand was re- 
ported all the week for prompt shipment by 
Although not so much inter- 
est was shown in meal for future shipment. 
as for prompt, there was some business pass- 
ing at about $1 ton under prompt shipment 
Prices. Linseed oil meal was quoted today at 
$54@565 ton, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Raw linseed oil is quiet to fair at $1.04@ 
1.10 gallon, car lots, f.0.b. Minneapolis, 


local crushers. 


Daily closing prices per bushel 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


am Duluth——_, 


Oct. 16....$3.05% 3.05% 


Oct. 17.... 
Oct. 18.... 
Oct. 19.... 
Oct. 20.... 
Oct. 22.... 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

r—Receipts—, --—In store——, 

1917 1916 1915 1917 1916 1915 
Minneapolis. 217 
84 


Duluth ... 


Minneapolis 


Duluth ......... 
Totals ...... ee 


Coarse Grain at Minneapolis 

Oct. 23.—For the week, oats were active 
The car situation is beginning 
to be felt in the shipping of oats to the 
coast. Elevators were the best buyers. Ship- 
pers and feeders were also in the market. 
No. 3 white closed srtey at 57% @59%e _bu; 
No. 4 white, 56% @658 

Corn was quiet and Seabinadens last week, 
but the last three days, prices have advanced 
Offerings have been very light, 
improved demand prices 
showed this strength. Closing prices today: 
No. 3 yellow, $1.94@1.95 bu; No. 3 mixed, 
$1.93@1.94; other grades, $1.75 @1.93. 

Rye was very active and strong the first 
of last week, but since then millers have 
shown very little interest and prices were 
too far out of line for shipping, 
with other markets. 


and steady. 


9@10c bu. 
and with 


of bushels: 


“17 °16 "16 °14 °18 "12 °11 °10 °09 "08 
28 71 43 68 67 44 64 94 
391562 82 79148 73 89 91 
25 64 32 34 52 15 47 48 

92 288 167 181 262 132 es 233 ae 
29 42 18 21 19 12 3 


*Spring wheat estimates based on waieee 


in 1916 Minnesota raised 
910,000 and South Dakota 2,776,000 bus win- 


Totals 170 
Montana 10 


tion Oct. 1, 


Of the above, 


ter wheat. 











@59% 180 @181 

















3.11% 3.09% 3.09% 
3.09% 3.08% 3.08 


Totals.... - 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1917, to Oct. 20, 
1917, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


7-Receipts— -Shipments— 
191 1916 191 1916 











Prices are a little easi- 
er, No. 2 closing today at $1.78% @1.79% bu. 

Barley was fairly active and steady early 
im the week. Since then market has 
quiet and a shade easier, especially on the 
feed and lower grades. 
heavy and hard to dispose of. 
today, $1.07@1.29 bu, 


Northwestern Wheat Crop 
The attached table shows the Department 
of Agriculture’s final estimate of the wheat 
crop in the Northwest by years, in millions 


Offerings were fairly 











4 


+ ne ee 


ee ye aes 


a 


* penalty. 





OCEAN RATES 


Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
as quoted in Minneapolis, Tuesday, were as 
follows, in cents per 100 lbs: : 

yw 


co rom 





Phila- 
New Bos- Balti- del- 


‘o— York ton more phia 
Py | Eee ee 115.00 2 sees Sikes © 
Cardige < .ssicise’ 121.00 eee eee séoe 
Glasgow ......... 115.00 .... osee otye 
Liverpool ....... 110.00 110.00 .... 110.00 
London .........+.+ 115.00 115.00 115.00 115.00 


St. John’s, N. F.. 75.00 see 

The rates quoted on sacked flour are sub- 
ject to confirmation with respect to the 
quantity, period of shipment and/or specific 
steamer or sailing date. All contracts and 
all shipments are subject strictly to the ex- 
press stipulations of the ‘“‘War Clause” adopt- 
ed by the respective steamship services. 


TRANSIT RATES ON WHEAT 

‘ A rate of 60c per 100 lbs is in effect on 
wheat from interior eastern Washington, 
Idaho and Oregon points to Chicago, milling- 
in-transit privileges at Minneapolis, with no 
Transit rates from other points 
from which local mills can draw wheat are, 
in cents per 100 Ibs: 





c To \ 
Minneapolis Chicago 
0 37% 





Gallatin Valley, Mont...... 3 

Miles City, Mont. ......... 23% 31 
Billings, Mont. ........... 28 36% 
Townsend, Mont. ........- 31 38% 
Glendive, Mont: ..........+. 21 28% 
Helena, Mont. ........++5 32 39% 
Omaha, Neb. .. Pe | 18% 
Kansas City, Mo. 12 19% 


WHEAT RATES FROM CANADA 
Following are rates in cents per 100 Ibs 
made on wheat by the Canadian Pacific in 
conjunction with the Great Northern and 
Soo roads, from points in western Canada to 
Duluth, Minneapolis and Minnesota Transfer: 





From— From— 
Brandon ....+.+:. 13 Portage la Prairie 12 
Moose Jaw ...... 18 Broadview ....... 16 
Medicine Hat..... 22 Swift Current .... 20 
Calgary .....-+.+5 24 Saskatoon ....... 22 
Edmonton ....... 25 Outlook ......... + 22 
Winnipeg ........ BE LOMO coc ccccccss 15 
Rapid City .. «14 Coutts ..ccccccece 25 
Lethbridge . 23 Red Deer ........ 26 


Coronation ..... is 26 
Oats and barley take the same rate as 
wheat, while flaxseed is 1c higher. 


SOUTHERN FLOUR RATES, 


Freight rates on flour in sacks, cents per 
100 lbs, from Minneapolis and Chicago to the 
southern points named: 







To— Chicago Mpls 
Jacksonville .......seeeeeee 29.4 39.0 
BEGGOM © vesececcgcccccpece cs 33.4 43.0 
New Orleans .........0s00% 17.5 27.6 
Birmingham ......+..see+5 29.4 39.0 
Montgomery ........eseeeee 29.4 39.0 
WEIMAR cccsccccccccccccccees 29.4 39.0 
BEOREO ccc ccvccccccccecccs 17.5 27.6 
Tampa 29.4 42.0 
Atlanta . 81.4 41.0 
Savannah 29.4 39.0 
Athens .... 32.4 42.0 
Augusta 32.4 42.0 
Charleston .....sseeseeveee 29.4 39.0 


KANSAS CITY 
Rates on flour for domestic shipment, from 
Kansas City to points named, in cents per 100 





Ibs: All- 

rail 
WOO, Berks cic ccioversisececce 27.6 29.5 
BORCOR 2 ccccccccdcccosccsosce ° 31.5 
Philadelphia . cone ° 27.5 
Pittsburgh ... 23.0 
Albany ...... eee 6 28.8 
Syracuse ...... . 26.5 
Va. com, points .......eseeeee eens 26.5 
BOFOMTOM 2 cccccccccccccccccce 25.5 27.5 
TOMUCIMRSTO «cece ccccccedecce 24.5 26.5 
Washington ....cccccceccccee sues 26.5 
DOCTORS. cc cw ccccvcccsccccsecs errr 19.9 
Rochester .....sseseeeeeveees 24.6 26.5 
CIOVOIARE weccccccccccdccsese secs 20.9 
LO@Wsvible .cccccccccccccsccce cose 17.4 


Inland rates on flour for export, Kansas 
City to ports named: 


Lake- All- 

and-rail rail 

BORON a ccceccccccdccodcvcese 5 28.5 
New York .scccccccsscsccsces 26.6 28.6 
Philadelphia ......-.seeeeees 25.6 27.6 
Virginia porte ..cecsciscccces cess 26.5 
Bt. Jolam, N. Bu. wcccsccccscccs voce 28.6 
BQIIMOTS siccicccccscvccssecs eves 26.5 
Halifax 2. ccccccccccccccccncs suse 29.5 
Portland, Maine ........s0e00 see 28.6 
MOmtreOl .ccccccccccccvcesces cose 27.6 


Through foreign rates on flour may be 
arrived at by figuring above rates to At- 
lantic ports in connection with ocean rates 
quoted at the head of this department. 


DETROIT AND TOLEDO 
Rates on flour, in cents per 100 lbs, from 
Detroit, Toledo and Sandusky to points 
named: Reship- 
Ex-lake Reship- ping 
Ex-lake export ping export 
14 12 4 12 


New York ...... 1 
Boston ....+e++5 16 12 16 12 
Philadelphia .... 12.5 11 12 11 
Baltimore ...... 11.5 10.5 11 10 
Richmond ...... 11.5 10.5 11 10 
Norfolk ......+.. 11.5 10.5 11 10 
Washington, D.C. 11.5 ee 11 10 
Cumberland, Md., 

Meyersdale, 

Pa., Piedmont, 

We VR oveisis 10.5 
Albany ......... 13.5 13.5 
Utiem cccscceces 12 12 
Syracuse ....... 11.5 11 
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i CHICAGO 

Rates on flour for domestic shipment, all- 
rail, from Chicago to points named, in cents 
per 100 lbs, are shown herewith: 


Baltimore ..... .. 14.56 Boston ......... 19.5 
Rochester ...... 14.6 Philadelphia .... 15.5 
FRO ere es 14.6 Pittsburgh ...... 9.7 
Syracuse ........ 14.6 Albany ......... 16.8 
New York ....,. 17.5 





MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 


(Continued from page 258.) 
1. The probabilities are that the old force 
of employees will be retained. 

By the acquisition of the Minneapolis 
plant, the Sheffield interests become the 
largest exclusively Minnesota milling com- 
bination outside of Minneapolis. The 
combined capacity of their holdings ag- 
gregate 7,000 bbls daily. Mr. Sheffield 
has been identified with milling in the 
Northwest since 1880. 

The Christian mill was built by George 
H. Christian, but has been operated for 
some time by George C. Christian and 
George F. Blossom. Messrs. Christian and 
Blossom are desirous of retiring from the 
milling business, and their 300-bbl mill at 


’ Redfield, S. D., and'two country elevators 


are also on the market for sale. 


MIN NEAPOUIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

Wheat receipts at Minneapolis and 
Duluth last week aggregated 4,318,000 
bus, a total increase over the preceding 
week of 509,000 bus. At Minneapolis 
the increase was 160,000 bus, and at Du- 
luth 349,000. 

For the week ended Saturday, Oct. 20, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted) : 


1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 

Minneapolis ....3,354 3,548 17,154 3,471 3,044 
Duluth ........ *964 984 6,195 2,225 1,777 
Totals ....... 4,318 4,532 12,349 6,696 4,821 
Duluth, bonded. .... 121 164 
WOCMlO 6 6 o4.006 eeds 4,538 12,470 5,724 4,985 


*Includes Canadian. 
CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 
Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 


Duluth from Sept. 1, 1917, to Oct. 20, . 


1917, were as follows, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1917 1916 1915 1914 


Minneapolis .. 20,865 25,288 35,824 36,295 








Duluth ....... *6,532 8,505 33,351 25,762 
Totals....... 27,397 33,793 69,175 62,057 
Duluth, b’d’d.. ..... 420 1,703 803 
Totals....205 secre 34,213 70,878 62,860 


*Includes Canadian. 
Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth on Oct. 20, in bushels (000’s omit- 


ted), were: 

1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 
Minneapolis. 458 7,305 873 13,713 13,835 
Duluth ....*1,286 9,513 4,324 8,814 10,443 


Totals.... 1,744 16,818 6,197 22,527 24,278 
Duluth, b’d’d .... 301 318 140 207 


Totals.... .... 17,119 65,615 22,667 24,485 
*Includes Canadian, 


MINNESOTA INTERIOR MILL PRICES 

A common basis on which flour is being 
sold by mills at interior points in Minne- 
sota, in less than car lots, in 49-lb cotton 
sacks, is: patent, $11.20@11.30; straight, 
$11@11.10. 

The approximate prices at which mills 
at interior points in Minnesota are selling 
millfeed in mixed cars with flour are $33 
@34 for bran, in 100-lb sacks, $38@39 for 
shorts, and $50@51 for flour middlings. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


Lewis Blaustein, mill agent, Baltimore, 
is in Minneapolis calling on mills. 

This department has an inquiry from a 
party wishing to buy a 200-bbl mill in 
eastern Iowa or Wisconsin. 

The University of Minnesota plans a 
night course in cereal technology this 
winter, and members of the trade are in- 
vited to join the classes. 

As a result of the curtailment in flour 
production in the Northwest, many mills 
have instructed their salesmen to remain 
home until further notice. 

The Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 
will close Wednesday, Oct. 24, at 12 
o’clock, noon, to enable its members to take 
part in the Liberty Loan drive. 

John S. Pillsbury, vice-president of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., has been elected 
first vice-president of the Minneapolis 
Civic and Commerce Association. 

R. D. Chamberlain, formerly salesman 
for the Washburn-Crosby Co., has been 
appointed membership secretary of the 
Civic and Commerce Association. 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. representa- 


tives in the city today are R. C. Newton, 
St. Louis, J. W. Hoerr, Springfield, IIL, 
and R. J. Maher, Fort ge, Iowa. 
Miss Caro M. Brown, chemist for the 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Keewatin, 


‘ Ont., passed through Minneapolis, Oct. 22, 


on her way home from an eastern trip. 

A. R. Darner, of Des. Moines, Iowa, who 
represents the Crescent Milling Co., of 
Fairfax, Minn., is in Minneapolis today 
conferring with H. F. Wright, manager 
of the mill. 

Anders Fjelstad, a member of the Nor- 
wegian Commission, was a Minneapolis 
visitor during the week. While his visit 
was unofficial, he called on some of the 
flour mills. 

W. G. Gooding, of Minneapolis, presi- 
dent of the W. J. Jennison Co. and other 
milling concerns, was operated on for ap- 
pendicitis, Oct. 15. His condition was 
grave for several days, but he is now 
steadily improving. 

Theodore Sedymayr, of Chicago, vice- 
president’ and general manager of the 
Fleischmann Co., and Oscar J. Ruh, of 
Chicago, secretary and manager of the 
Albert Schwill Co., have purchased mem- 
berships in the Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce. . 

It is claimed that many interior eleva- 
tors in the Northwest are filled with grain 
which they are unable to ship to terminals 
for lack of the necessary railroad equip- 
ment. The elevator owners are thus unin- 
tentionally breaking the rules of the Food 
Administration relative to 30-day storage. 

Soil conditions in the Norfhwest have 
been greatly benefited by snow and rain 
in the last week. This is especially true of 
the Red River valley, the important wheat- 
producing section, where the precipitation 
this year has been much below normal. 
Considerable plowing has been done 
throughout the Northwest, and the snow, 
coming as it does before the ground freez- 
es, should insure ample moisture in the 
spring. 

E. R. Rehnke, of the State Board of 
Grain Appeals, and Richard Gibbs, chief 
deputy inspector at Minneapolis, went to 
New York last week on request of O. P. 
B. Jacobson, state railroad and warehouse 
commissioner, to attend a conference with 
Julius Barnes, relative to a proposed re- 
vision of the federal grain standards. The 
meeting was the résult of the continued 
protests from grain growers in the North- 
west that federal grades worked an in- 
justice to them. 

William Henry Fruen, founder of the 
Fruen Cereal Co., Minneapolis, died at his 
home here, Oct. 19. Mr..Fruen came to 
Minneapolis in 1870. He was connected 
with a number of manufacturing institu- 
tions in his time, and established one of 
the early machine shops for repairing flour 
mill machinery. In 1878 he patented and 
began the manufacture of a water wheel 
governor. Mr. Fruen was born in Eng- 
land in 1845, and came to the United 
States when 19 years old. He is survived 
by his widow and four children. 


MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 


The Great Northern Flour Mills Co., St. 
Cloud, Minn., has granted its employees 
an eight-hour day. 

The 50-bbl midget mill under construc- 
tion at Barnesville, Minn., is to be oper- 
ated by the Community Milling Co. 

Theodore Kipp, Jr., head of the Theo- 
dore Kipp Co., Ltd., milling engineers, 
Winnipeg, was a Minneapolis visitor Oct. 
22. 

The Clarx Milling Co., Minneapolis, is 
enlarging its grain storage capacity to 
75,000 bus. Work on the new tanks is 
nearing completion. The mill of the com- 
pany has a capacity of about 1,500 bbls 
of whole-grain products daily. 

Scott F. Evans, manager of the Balti- 
more (Md.) Pearl Hominy Co., who has 
been named head of the Corn, Cornstarch 


and Oats Division of the Food Adminis- - 


tration, is well known in the Northwest. 
He was for many years with the Barnett 
& Record Co., afterwards a member of 
the firm of Moulton & Evans, and later 
secretary of the Diamond Iron Works, 
Minneapolis. 


TRANSPORTATION AND FREIGHTS 
Based on all-rail carriage to the Atlantic 
seaboard, through rates on flour from 
Minneapolis were today (Oct. 22) quoted, 
in cents per 100 lbs, for prompt shipment 
(14 days): To Bristol, 139; 


rdiff, 145; 


October 24, 1917 


Glasgow, 139; Liverpool; 133; London, 
137; St. John’s, N. F., 100.8. 

L. D. Wilcox, who has been assistant to 
Mr. Martin, of the International Mercan- 
tile Marine Co. in Minneapolis, since the 

g of the war, has returned to New 
York, where he will be assigned to duties 
with the White Star Line. Mr. Wilcox 
was formerly employed in the orienta] 
shipping trade at Shanghai and Kobe. 

The Western Trunk Line committee js 
endeavoring to get the minimum carload 
weight in Minnesota increased to conform 
with the interstate minimum. A hearing 
is to be held before the Railroad and 
Warehouse Commission in St. Paul (ct, 
31. The movement is considered a good 
one at this time, in view of the threatened 
car shortage. Shippers are co-operating 
in every way they can, and double loading 
of cars is not uncommon nowadays. 

A dispatch from Washington states that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
dismissed a case brought by the Minne- 
apolis Traffic Association against the Mil- 
waukee road, alleging discrimination 
against Minneapolis in rates on grain from 
points west of here to the East. The gist 
of the complaint was that grain that goes 
through Minneapolis for cleaning and 
milling in the East took a lower rate than 
the rate charged on similar grain cleaned 
or milled here in transit. 


CEREALS AND FEED 


Cracked corn and ground feed quota- 
tions are $2 ton higher for the week. 


Mill oats are quiet and a shade weaker 
at 44@50c bu, bulk, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


A decline of $3@5 ton in mill and eleva- 


- tor screenings is reported by dealers be- 


cause of increased offerings from both 
domestic and Canadian sources of supply. 


WHEAT IN THE NORTHWEST 

Wheat stocks at Minneapolis have in- 
creased 75,000 bus the past two days. 
Total Oct. 23, was about 533,000 bus, 
against 7,530,000 in 1916. 

Minneapolis mills last week ground 
approximately 1,302,000 bus of wheat. 
Receipts less shipments were 2,647,000 
bus, against 2,718,000 in 1916. 





COOPERS’ CHIPS 

For the week. ending Saturday, flour 
barrel stock was unloaded by three Minne- 
apolis shops as follows: elm staves, 2 cars; 
heading, 1; patent coiled hoops, 2; total, 
5 cars. 

The use by Minneapolis flour mills of 
15,105 barrels for the week ending Satur- 
day represented the consumption approxi- 
mately of 68,900 patent hoops, 52,800 wire 
hoops and .100 hickory hoops. 

The sales and make of flour barrels by 
three Minneapolis shops for the week ending 
on the dates given below were: ° 

a Sales——_——_ Make 

1917 1916 1915 1914 1917 
Oct. 20..%15,490 16,080° 30,095 15,080 18,245 
Oct. 13.. 20,270 19,620 29,850 26,105 21,815 
Oct. 6.. 22,560 20,445 32,090 19,435 15,930 
Sept. 29. 22,940 14,900 25,780 23,115 17,655 
Sept. 22. 20,565 17,875 26,415 21,475 18,825 

*These figures include 570 half-barrels, 
two half-barrels being counted as one barrel. 

Attached are quotations of flour barrel 
stock, prompt shipment f.o.b. cars, Minne- 
apolis: 


Michigan elm staves, M........ $11.00@ 11.50 
Gum staves, M ........6seeeeee 11.00@ 12.00 
Basswood heading, set ........ 10% @13c 

Birch heading, 17%-inch, set... 10 @1l%e 
Patent hoops, 6 ft., M.......... 13.50@ 14.00 
Patent hoops, 5% ft., M ....... 13.00@ 13.50 


WTO GERVOR, BE ois occ veiccscecce 10.00@ 11.00 
Beech staves, M .......... -- 10,00@ 11.00 





Hickory hoops, M ........ 6.00@ 6.50 
Head linings, carload, M .. Fg .320@ «40 
Head linings, small lots, M..... .40@_ «50 


Special reports to The Northwestern Miller 
from northwestern shops outside of Minne- 
apolis as to the use of flour barrels, show: 
No, -—Barrels—, No. 1917 
shops sold made shops sold 
3 4 


Oct. 20.... 2,535 3,750 1,240 
Ont. 36. ..5 8 4,700 4,150 4 2,975 
Oct. 6.... 3 3,360 3,655 5 1,170 
Sept. 29... 3 5,280 4,390 4 1,030 
Sept. 22... 3 2,930 1,840 4 2,715 


Following are the points reporting: Fari- 
bault, New Ulm and Red Wing. 


World’s Grain Shipments 


World’s wheat and corn shipments bY 
weeks in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Oct. 21 Oct. 23 





Wheat— Oct. 20 Oct. 18 1916 1915 
America ..... 5,204 4,881 4,580 12,168 
Russia ....... ea Gh ae Bae 104 176 
TY Re 120 190 1,712 .-::: 
Argentina ....  .... 195 61,792 144 
Australia ..... 680 720 2,088 .---: 
Others ....... 28 58 136 238 








Tots, wheat 6,032 6,044 10,412 12,726 
354 


792 3,772 3,842 


Wheat ....... ewer ewake 41,296 35,944 
eee 21,047 31,092 
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October 24, 1917 
MILLERS’ WAR-TIME SESSION 


(Continued from page 256.) 
President Plant on May 7, 1917. Many 
of the problems which have been very vital 
to your committee in its endeavor to pro- 
tect the interests of the milling trade have 
been temporarily laid on the table by the 
legislation known as the food control and 
by that known as the exports control un- 
der the espionage act. 

“Members will have noted from Mr. 
Husband’s circular of June 4, 1917, the 
efficient and productive efforts put forth 
py B. J. Rothwell, of your committee, to 
secure modification of the terms upon 
which purchases were made by the Wheat 
Export Co. The modifications obtained 
were much for the benefit of millers, with- 
out a sacrifice on their part of any ad- 
vantages previously held by them. 

“In view of the subsequent arrangement 
between the a Division of the Food 
Administration and the Norwegian Com- 
mission sent to this country for that pur- 
pose, which permitted the exportation of 
some, and home distribution of the bal- 
ance, of the 176,535 220-Ib. sacks of Scan- 
dinavian flour held at seaboard, it is un- 
necessary for your committee to go into 
the details of steps taken by them to pro- 
tect the interests of the members of this 
Federation. 

“There has been some cabling with ref- 
erence to the liability for insurance on 
goods held in warehouse; Secretary Hus- 
band cabled the Norwegian Association 
suggesting that all Norwegian buyers au- 
thorize, by cable, the sellers in the United 
States to cover warehoused flour with fire 
insurance at buyers’ expense. We sug- 
gest that exporters to Scandinavia insist 
upon this feature. The matter of the 
adjustment of the outstanding sales to 
Norwegian buyers, which sales have not 
yet been dis atched from mill, is in the 
hands of the Food Administration, and we 
shall continue to follow up with them for 
the protection of our members. 


FLOUR BRANDS IN ENGLAND 


“The Federation has received from the 
London Flour Trade Association, by 
cable and by letter, a suggestion that the 
Federation take steps to prevent the loss 
of identity of flour imported from Ameri- 
ca, threatened by the action of British 
millers in blending this flour with their 
own product sold to the British trade un- 
der brands of British millers. Upon the 
advice and at the suggestion of the presi- 
dent, who, as you know, is one of the eight 
chairmen of the Milling Divisions of the 
Food Administration, it has been decided, 
for the present, at least, to suspend action 
on this heading. 

[Since this report was submitted it has 
come to our notice that the Food Admin- 
istration has furnished specifications on 
contracts engaged with it in which pro- 
vision is made for the regular mill brands. 
This would annul the assumption in our 
report that the necessity for agitation 
suggested by the London Flour Trade 
Association is removed through the fact 
that the Food Administration would ship 
only under designated marks, eliminating 
mills’ identity. On the other hand, your 
committee is reliably informed that dis- 
tribution of American mill brands in 
Great Britain is being made by the British 
authorities direct to the bakers, import- 
ers, and other consumers, without appar- 
ently allowing this imported flour to pass 
through the hands of the British millers 
for repacking under their brands. 

To assure ourselves, however, that the 
question is working out in the manner 
most desirable for the maintenance of the 
trade built up by American millers, your 
cominittee is taking up the matter with 
the Milling Division of the Food Admin- 
istration, suggesting that representations 
be made to prevent annihilation of Ameri- 
can trade by absorption of American mill 
brands by British millers. We are also 
communicating with the London Flour 
Trade Association, requesting them to 
give us the latest definite information now 
had by them. 

“Your committee has looked into the 
complaints of some of our members with 
reference to liberties taken by buyers. in 
the West. Indies and Central and South 
America, in payment of their accepted 
bills. Your committee cannot find, how- 
ever, that there is any general practice 
of this character, and recommends that 
individual members exercise care in the 
selection of their risks, and be not too 
lenient in the extension of credits thereto. 
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“In shipments to these countries, there 
has also nm some question with refer- 
ence to objectionable clauses inserted by 
ocean carriers in their bills of lading. 
Our investigation has failed to show that 
any particular damage has been brought 
about by the insertion of these clauses. 

“Your committee considers export of 
flour in preference to grain to be one of 
the most important subjects that has ever 
been before it, and feels that the milling 
trade of the United States is to be con- 
gratulated upon the high sense of fairness 
and keen discrimination of Mr. Hoover. 

“He has adopted a policy of restricting 
the export of grain and encouraging the 
export of flour. It is the hope of your 
committee that this policy will be main- 
tained for all time after the laborer, the 
farmer, and the general public of the 
United States realize what a great saving 
and added wealth there is in the home 
manufacture of their natural resources. 
Your committee proposes to keep this sub- 
ject paramount, with the idea of convert- 
ing, by actual experience, those who have 
opposed this policy in the past.” 

TRANSPORTATION COMMITTEE 

The next report was that pertaining to 
the transportation committee, offered by 
Mark N. Mennel. Owing to Mr. Men- 
nel’s absence, the report was read by Sec- 
retary Husband. It follows, in part: 

“Hearings on increased storage rates 
and reductions of free time at seaboard 
have been concluded, the Federation being 
represented by. H. G. Wilson, commerce 
counsel, and F, H. Price, export agent 
for the Federation. These matters have 
been consolidated in I. C. C. Dockets 1010, 
1025 and 1026. Final oral: arguments 
were held at Washington Oct. 4, at which 
Mr. Wilson appeared in behalf of the 
Federation. A final decision may be ex- 
pected in the near future, and this deci- 
sion will doubtless cover the reasonable- 
ness of the charges already assessed and 
collected. 

“Two recent dockets of the Official 
Classification Committee contained pro- 
posed changes that would be detrimental 
to the interests of millers. The Federa- 
tion was represented at hearings before 
the committee by the secretary and E. S. 
Wagner, of the Star & Crescent Milling 
Co., Chicago. 

“It is anticipated that the most bnper: 
tant change that will be put into effect 
will be to insist that all shipments of flour 
in sacks weighing less than 24 lbs each, 
in less than car lots, shall be inclosed in 
burlaps. It is probable that the commit- 
tee will insist that all paper sacks used 
for shipment of flour or other grain prod- 
ucts shall meet a required test; millers 
will be allowed until June,1, 1918, in 
which to use such paper sacks as they 
now have on hand.” 

B. W. Marr, chairman of the Millers 
Mutual Insurance Committee, was not 
present, but he advised Secretary Hus- 
band that there had been nothing new 
before his committee since the last report 
in April. 


REPORT ON CROP IMPROVEMENT 


C. B. Jenkins, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Crop Improvements, was not 
present. He wrote Secretary Husband 
as follows: “I am very glad to say that 
the special effort that is being made by 
the government in connection with crop 
improvement and increased production 
has been very effective in every state, sup- 
plemented by the help and co-operation 
that the millers’ organizations have 
given it. 

“The work of our committee has been 
very much simplified by this additional 
effort on the part of the government and 
other allied organizations for the increase 
of foodstuffs. We feel that the next har- 
vest will cover the greatest acreage of 
wheat the country has ever known.” 

The next order of business was that of 
the special legislative committee on uni- 
form feedstuffs, of which William G. 
Crocker is chairman. Mr. Crocker stated 
that there had been no changes since the 
last meeting, and no report was necessary. 


MEMBERSHIP AND FINANCES 
The Committee on Finance and Mem- 
bership, Dwight M. Baldwin, chairman, 
submitted the following report: 
“Directors and Delegates, Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation: 
“Although a Committee on Finance 
and Membership had plans for a member- 
ship campaign, which we hoped to put 


into execution before this meeting, it did 
not seem wise, in view of the present con- 
ditions, to proceed with the campaign, and 
after consultation with the officers of the 
Federation it was decided to hold the 
matter in abeyance. 

“It gives your committee pleasure to 
report that the Pennsylvania Millers’ 
State Association has become affiliated 


with the Federation since our last meet- 


ing. 

“Up to this time it has not been found 
necessary to call an assessment from 
those members of the Federation who last 
year responded so generously to our com- 
mittee’s appeal for pledges. If, however, 
it later is found necessary to make such 
a call, your committee feels confident that 
those members who signed pledges for 
additional annual subscriptions will re- 
spond promptly.” 


DISCUSSION OF THE REPORTS 


After the completion of the reports, 
President Plant announced that the meet- 
ing would proceed with discussions of 
them, 

Mr. Lingham: Mr. President, I think 
one point that might be of interest is that 
flour is now included under privileged 
transportation. 

Mr. Husband: Yes, that has developed 
since the regular report was made. 

Mr. Lingham: Is wheat included also? 

Mr. Husband: I think it is; I know 
that wheat was mentioned specifically, 
and wheat products. 


SOUTHEAST SUGGESTS CHANGES 


Regarding package differentials, it de-. 


veloped that the mills of the Southeast 
were anxious to secure some changes in 
the present Food Administration pack- 
age differentials in order to take care of 
certain peculiar situations under which 
their business is conducted. R. M. Bean, 
representing the Ballard & Ballard Co., 
submitted some figures in support of this 
contention, and was supported by J. B. 
McLemore, secretary of the Southeastern 
Millers’ Association. 

While many felt that it was not op- 
portune to advocate any changes, it was 
decided that the Federation committee on 
package differentials hold a meeting at 
which those having suggestions for 
changes or additions to the present dif- 
ferentials could present their arguments. 
The Federation committee was instructed 
to consider the matter and report any 
recommendations to the Federation 
board of directors, who in turn would 
take the subject up with the Food Ad- 
ministration Milling Division. 


DECIMAL SYSTEM FINDS FAVOR 


There was extended discussion with ref- 
erence to the present unit of calculation. 
A. Mennel advocated the adoption of the 
decimal system, and his proposition found 
considerable support. A motion was made 
by B. J. Rothwell that the Federation 
counsel prepare and submit to Congress 
a bill to provide for the adoption of the 
decimal system in the flour business, to 
become effective June 1, 1919. 

Adjournment was then 
luncheon. 


taken for 


Afternoon Session 

President Plant announced that the dis- 
cussion of committee reports would be 
continued. 

Regarding the report of the transpor- 
tation committee Secretary Husband 
called attention to the new war tax of 3 
per cent on all freight bills, becoming 
effective Nov. 1. During the discussion 
it was brought out that it would be de- 
sirable for all millers to adopt a uniform 
practice with regard to this tax. 

L. A. Valier offered a motion that “It 
is the sense of this meeting that wherever 
sales are made which assume the freight 
in the price, this tax should be assumed 
by the miller.” This motion was carried. 


GREAT NEED OF CAPACITY LOADS 


W. G. Crocker called attention to the 
necessity of the millers loading cars to 
capacity, as a war measure, in order to 
conserve railroad equipment. It devel- 
oped that in some sections of the country 
instructions already had been received 
from the government to shippers to insist 
that cars loaded to capacity. A rec- 
ommendation was made that, as far as 
possible, millers resort to double loading 
of cars, which is possible in many in- 
stances where buyers are not in position 


‘terest is fully and firmly 
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to take care of more than @ minimum 
carload of flour or feed. 

At the suggestion of Frank Kell a rec- 
ommendation was added that the millers 
exercise care that, after cars are placed, 
they be loaded quickly and be pulled out 
as soon as possible after the loading is 
completed. e resolution, with the add- 
ed suggestion by Mr. Kell, was adopted. 


SOME SHIPPING DIFFICULTIES 


In the discussion of the report of the 
Committee on Export Trade and Legis- 
lation, Frank Kell called attention to the 
difficulty experienced in shipping flour 
to contiguous neutral countries in Amer- 
ica. He stated that it had been impos- 
sible to secure licenses for these ship- 
ments, especially on flour going to Mex- 
ico, and asked that the Federation do 
everything possible to help clear up the 
situation on behalf of the millers near the 
border. The secretary was instructed to 
take the matter up with the Division of 
Export Licenses, and do everything pos- 
sible to secure relief. 

Comment was made as to the recent 
ruling of the Division of Export Licenses, 
which limits the license for export to 30 
days after date of issuance. It was point- 
ed out that frequently two weeks or more 
elapsed before the license was received, 
making it almost impossible to get the 
flour to the seaboard within the 30-day 
limit. 

Following the discussion of committee 
reports, President Plant announced that 
efforts had been made to have present at 
the meeting Julius Barnes, president of 
the Food Administration Grain Corpora- 
tion, and James F. Bell, chairman of the 
Milling Division of. the Food Administra- 
tion, but Mr. Bell had been called to 
Canada and Mr. Barnes had but recently 
returned to New York after a trip 
through the West, and could not be pres- 
ent. 

In announcing that the meeting would 
take up discussions of the Food Adminis-~ 
tration rules and regulations, President 
Plant stated that time could be saved if 
questions pertaining to the machinery of 
the Administration be submitted to Fred 
J. Lingham. Secretary Husband could 
reply to questions concerning the rules 
and regulations of the Food Administra- 


tion Milling Division. 


REPORTS, TAXES, LICENSES 


A number of questions were submitted 
covering the making of reports and the 
payment of taxes on wheat milled, and 
steps to be taken to secure licenses to 
store wheat in excess of 30 days’ supply. 
As each of these questions were submitted 
they were replied to by Messrs. Lingham, 
Plant, or Husband. The agreement be- 
tween the millers and the Grain Corpora- 
tion was explained in answer to several 
inquiries with reference to what is to be 
covered by that agreement. 

Before adjournment, A. L. Goetzmann, 
on behalf of the committee appointed to 
draft a resolution of appreciation to Wil- 
liam C. Edgar, editor of The Northwest- 
ern Miller, submitted the following: 

“In the national crisis confronting our 
country, it is the privilege of the milling 
industry to serve in a greater measure 
perhaps than any other single industry. 
The measure of this service is increased 
many fold, due to the nature of the con- 
trol fixed by the Food Administrator in 
the Milling Division of the United States 
Food Administration, an officially consti- 
tuted self-control. 

“Under this control every collateral in- 
protected with 
entire justice and fairness to the milling 
industry so controlled. 

“The credit for the basis of control 
rests in the presentation of the needs of 
the milling industry as set forth by Wil- 
liam C, Edgar in his presentation of the 
matter to the proper authorities. 

“Therefore, we, the directors and dele- 
gates of the Millers’ National Federation, 
in meeting assembled, express, for en- 
grossment on the minutes of this meeting 
and to be suitably presented to him, our 
grateful appreciation for this, another 
evidence of the earnest efforts in behalf 
of the milling industry by our friend, 
William C. Edgar.” 

This resolution was unanimously adopt- 
ed by a rising vote. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


THOSE IN ATTENDANCE 


Illinois: George S. Milnor, Sparks Mill- 
ing Co., Alton; Paul C. Guignon, Aviston 





- 
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Ill.) Milling Co; C. B. Cole, H. C. Cole 
illing Co., Chester; George ang 
Columbia (Ill.) Star Milling Co; P. E. 
Sauer, Sauer’s Milling Co., Evansville; E. 
Schurmann, Hanover Star Milling Co., 
Germantown; E. S. Pfeffer, Pfeffer Mill- 
ing Co., Lebanon; W. E. Meek, Meek 
Milling Co., Marissa; David H. Wieg- 
mann, Chas. Tiedemann Milling Co., 
O’Fallon; George W. Tiedemann, Chas. 
Tiedemann Milling Co., O’Fallon; George 
E. Hincke, Pinckneyville (Ill) Mill 
Co; M. D. King, M. D. King Milling Co., 
Pittsfield; Killian Coerver, Schonening- 
Koenigsmark Milling Co., Prairie du 
Rocher; Julius Huegely, Huegely Milling 
Co., Nashville; J. L. Grigg, Eagle Milling 
Co., Sparta; Albert H. Gilster, Stecle- 
ville (Ill.) Milling Co; A. J. Koenigs- 
mark, Koeni ark Mill Co., Waterloo; 
W. O. Bartholomew, Southern Millers’ 
Association, Waterloo; W. L. Phelps, Star 
& Crescent Milling Co., Chicago. 
, Indiana: C. M. Lemon, Indiana State 
Millers’ Association, Bedford; Carl W. 
Sims, Sims Milling Co., Frankfort; W. W. 
Suckow, Indiana State Millers’ Associa- 
tion, Franklin; G. H. Lewis, Lawrence- 
. burg (Ind.) Roller Mills Co; Charles T. 
Johnson, Southeastern Millers’ Associa- 
tion, Mount Vernon; T. S. Blish, Blish 
Milling Co., Seymour; W. L. Sparks, 
Sparks Milling Co., Terre Haute. 

Minnesota: William G. Crocker, Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis; Dwight M. 

Baldwin, Baldwin Flour Mills, Minne- 
apolis; B. B. Sheffield, Big Diamond Mills 
Co., Minneapolis; Charles Vogtel, Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm; Charles T. 
Olson and H. C. Garvin, Bay State Mill- 
ing Co., Winona. 

Missouri: C. M. Hardenbergh and H. 
Nye, Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kan- 
sas City; Louis A. Valier, Valier & Spies 
Milling Co., St. Louis; A. E. Bernet, St. 
Louis Millers’ Club, St. Louis; E. T. 
Stanard, Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., St. 
Louis; O. M. Friend and J. M. Richards, 
Hannibal (Mo.) Milling Co; S. R. Carter, 
Carter, Shepherd & Co., Hannibal; Robert 
R. Clark, Aunt Jemima Mills Co., St. 
Joseph. 

New York: George Urban, Jr., George 
Urban Milling Co., Buffalo; W. V. Hamil- 
ton, Wm. Hamilton & Son, Caledonia; 
Fred J. Lingham, Federal Milling Co., 
Lockport; J. A. Sim, proxy for A. P. 
Walker, Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., 
and Standard Milling Co., New York City. 

Pennsylvania: H. V. White, Pennsyl- 
vania State Millers’ Association, Blooms- 
burg; J. W. Craig, George C. Shane and 
Fred O. Shane, Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., 
Philadelphia; B. F. Isemberg, Pennsyl- 
vania State Millers’ Association, Hunting- 
don. 

Wisconsin: Frank C. P. Blodgett, Blod- 
gett-Holmes Co., Janesville; A. L. Goetz- 

_mann, Listman Mill Co., La Crosse; E. J. 
Lachmann, Wisconsin State Millers’ Asso- 
ciation, Neenah; C. H. Hooker, Northern 
Milling Co., Wausau. 

Michigan: Robert Henkel, Commercial 
Milling Co., Detroit; William S. Rowe, 
Valley City Milling Co., Grand Rapids; 
Frank T. King, King Milling Co., Lowell; 
D. E. Stott, David Stott Milling Co., Inc., 
Detroit; George A. Amendt, Amendt 
Milling Co., Monroe; Stanley E. Weage, 
secretary Michigan State Millers’ Asso- 
ciation, Coldwater. 

Kansas: E. S. Rea, Rea-Patterson Mill- 
ing Co., Coffeyville; E. D. Lysle, J. C. 
Lysle Milling Co., Leavenworth; Charles 
L. Roos, Hunter Milling Co., Wellington. 

Kentucky: F. P. Walker, Central Ken- 
tucky Millers’ Association, Lexington; 
Joseph Le Compte, Lexington (Ky.) Roll- 
er Mills Co; R. M. Bean, Ballard & Bal- 
lard Co., Louisville. 

Colorado: E. M. Ryan and J. K. Mullen, 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver. 

Ohio: Frank H. Tanner, Ohio Millers’ 
State Association, Columbus; A. Mennel, 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo. 

Massachusetts: B. J. Rothwell, Bay 
State Milling Co., Boston. 

Maryland: William H. Hayward, C. A. 
Gambrill Mfg. Co., Baltimore. 

Nebraska: Chauncy Abbott, Wells-Ab- 
bott-Nieman Co., Schuyler. 

Tennessee: J. B, McLemore, Southeast- 
ern Millers’ Association, Nashville. 

Texas: Frank Kell, Wichita Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., Wichita Falls. 

Virginia: Thomas L. Moore, Virginia 
Wheat Millers’ Association, Richmond. 


C. H. CHarren. 
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Seatrie, Wasu., Oct. 20, 1917 








The flour output of Seattle, with a com- 
bined weekly capacity of 46,800 bbls, was 
43,285, or 92 per cent of capacity, this 
week, against 43,380, or 92 per cent, last 
week, 29,710, or 72 per cent, a year ago, 
18,748, or 46 per cent, two years ago, and 
25,050, or 61 per cent, three years ago. 

The flour output of Tacoma mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 57,000 bbls, 
was 48,965, or 85 per cent of capacity, 
against 39,605, or 69 per cent, last week, 
54,520, or 95 per cent, a year ago, and 
22,526, or 44 per cent, two years ago. 


THE WEEK’S TRADE 

There is a steady demand of fair vol- 
ume for soft wheat flours in local terri- 
tory. Little new busines is being worked 
to California, and the wheat price places 
eastern and southeastern business out of 
line. Soft wheat flours are based on 
$10.20 bbl in cotton 49’s for blue-stem 
family patent. 

The tone of the hard wheat flour market 
is improving. There is a good demand for 
North Dakotas, but little offering. Some 
North Dakota mills have withdrawn en- 
tirely from this market, and others are 
materially restricting shipments. The 
same is true in a measure as to Montana 
mills, with the result that Montana flours 
are firmer in asking prices. Montana 
first patents range $10.45@10.75 bbl, in 
98-lb cottons on track. Local mills quote 
Montana wheat patent at $10.30. North 
Dakota first patent is quoted at $10.75@ 
11.55 bbl in 98’s on track. 

The government is in the market for 
November shipment for 600,000 bbls ex- 
port patents, club straights and cut-offs 
from Washington, Oregon and northern 
Idaho mills, delivered price, f.o.b. New 
Orleans, in 140-lb jutes or 98-lb cottons. 

Millfeed is in very active demand, and 
the mills cannot begin to supply require- 
ments. Prices to jobbers are $29 ton for 
local bran and $32 for shorts. 


WHEAT CONGESTION 


The heavy movement of wheat from the 
interior to Pacific Coast terminals has 
caused a very serious situation at coast 
points. All public grain storage capacity, 
with the exception of the Port of Seattle 
elevator and private storage at some of 
the mills, is filled up. Over 700 cars of 
wheat are being held on track at Seattle 
and Tacoma which cannot be unloaded, 
and more is in transit. No plan has been 
devised to take care of the wheat now on 
track, but the placing of an embargo on 
further shipments for the time being ap- 
pears to be, the only remedy in sight to 
prevent further congestion. 

Although the mills operated very heavily 
last week, 92 per cent of capacity at Seat- 
tle and 69 per cent at Tacoma, and this 
week are practically working at capacity, 
mill requirements are far from taking 
care of wheat arrivals. Some relief will 
be given by further heavy operations of 
mills, as all of the mills have large allot- 
ments for grinding flour for the govern- 
ment for November delivery. 

The Wheat Corporation is attempting to 
secure wheat storage capacity at interior 
points, but many interior warehouses are 
already filled to capacity. There is a con- 
siderable amount of storage available for 
sacked wheat at Seattle which has not yet 
been licensed as regular warehouses, which 
probably will be taken over and which 
will in a measure relieve the situation. 


INCREASE IN STORAGE RATE 


The Seattle Port Commission has in- 
creased the rate for the second month’s 
storage from 10 to 20c for bulk and from 


15 to 25c for sacked grain at its 500,000- 
bu elevator, in addition to the other 
charges. The Food Administration Grain 
Corporation announces that it will not 
accept warehouse receipts at the advanced 
rates. The exchange filed a protest with 
the Public Service Soumnteen against the 
advance, but the commission has refused 
to act, claiming that it has no jurisdiction. 
Since then the Port Commission has 
agreed to leave it to the Grain Corpora- 
tion to pass on the increase in storage 
rates, and it is not improbable that the 
matter will be adjusted by the allowance 
of some increase by the corporation. Since 
the Port Commission elevator has consid- 
erable storage still available, it is impor- 
tant that this matter be adjusted, since if 
the Grain Corporation will not accept its 
warehouse receipts, this space cannot be 
utilized. 
NOTES 

Wheat receipts at Seattle for October 
to date, 768 cars; at Tacoma, 863. 

October receipts of flour at Seattle, 128 
cars; for the season, 545, against 663 a 
year ago. 

Sperry’s London Dock, Tacoma, has 
been added to the licensed warehouses 
from which ‘the Food Administration 
Grain Corporation will accept wheat. 

White clipped 38-lb oats, - eastern 
weights and grades, are selling at $45 ton, 

rompt; No. 3 yellow corn, same basis, at 
51.50 ton, November shipment. Feed 
barley is quoted at $50 ton, and milling 


oats at $51@52. 





J. B. Martin will hereafter represent 
the Ravalli Cereal & Flour Mill Co., of 
Missoula; Mont., in northern California, 
with headquarters at San Francisco. Mr. 
Martin was until recently the Butte rep- 
resentative of the Royal Milling Co., of 
Great Falls, Mont. 


The Food Administration Grain Corpo- 
ration has announced that it will assume 
liability for loss by fire on cars alongside 
or unloaded on docks, pending such time 
as it would be possible to present receipts 
for payment, when wdend to the dock on 
its account, if a written list has been filed 
with the Corporation, giving the car num- 
ber and the dock to which ordered. 


Dr. F. J. Birchard, grain chemist De- 
partment of Trade and Commerce, Win- 
nipeg, Man., was in Seattle this week. On 
Dr. Birchard’s return to Canada he will 
direct the installation of registering ther- 
mometers in a bulk cargo of wheat which 
will leave a Canadian port and pass 
through the Panama Canal, in order to 
secure records of the temperatures of the 
grain in passing through the tropics. 

The Food Administration Grain Cor- 
poration for this zone has made a rulin 
that dockage for smut will be handled 
in accordance with the federal grades; 
that is, weight deduction will be made for 
the percentage of smut contained, as evi- 
denced by the grade certificate. No ad- 
ditional cash deduction will be made to 
cover the cost of scouring. It also has 
ruled that two cars, or two parts of dif- 
ferent cars, must not be covered by the 
same warehouse receipt, and that where 
there are two or more grades in one car 
it prefers storage rauctpts for each grade. 
Elevators will have to bin similar grade 
cars, as far as possible. Dealers will be 
advised as soon as authorization is re- 
ceived to operate under warehouse and 
dealers’ agreements. 





This Year’s Crop Richest 
This year’s crops in dollars, according 
to figures in the Wall Street Journal, will 
be the biggest of all in this country. The 
total valuation, based on Chicago prices, 
December delivery, for corn, oats, barley, 
rye and wheat, is nearly $6,500,000,000. 
“Never,” says the Journal, “have the 
farmers had so much money coming in 
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from the soil. What will they do with it; 
The heaviest movement is from October 
to January, and for this the bankers must 
be prepared. If the farmers are not dazed 
by their great crop returns, if they pay off 
their obligations and refrain from cop- 
tracting new obligations, they will patri- 
otically assist the country.” 





OREGON 


Portianp, Orecon, Oct. 20.—The flour 
output of Portland mills this week, with a 
combined weekly capacity of 33,000 bbls, 
was 28,634, or 86 per cent of capacity, 
against 29,323, or 88 per cent, last 

A moderate flour business was dohte } 
local mills this week, as large as could be 
expected under the circumstances, and the 
old price of $10.20 for patents ruled. The 
question of changing the price was con- 
sidered at a meeting of northwestern niill- 
ers, held on Wednesday at the headquar- 
ters of the Food Administration, but no 
action was taken. In some quarters the 
suggestion has been made that flour 
should be reduced and millfeed advanced, 

Millfeed is strong and very active. Al- 
though the output is growing fast, the 
millers are still behind on their orders. 
With oats, corn and barley selling at high 
prices, the demand for spot millfeed has 
grown and a rise in prices seems iney- 
itable. The f jorge quotation on bran is 
$30 ton, and on shorts $33. Oats and 
barley bids today were at $49 for prompt 
delivery. 

CARS ARE SCARCE 

There is still a congestion of cars at 
the local railroad yards, and a confer- 
ence-between railroad men and grain deal- 
ers was held at the Merchants’ Exchange 
in an effort to find a remedy. It is prob- 
able that cars destined for Portland will 
be held back at some point near the city 
until the samples can be inspected here, 
and the mills or docks at which the grain 
should go be determined. If this plan 
does not, work, there is likely to be an 
embargo in the interior on Portland ship- 
ments. 

BARLEY STANDARD ADOPTED 

The grain standard committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce has agreed upon 
a standard for shipping barley of the 1917 
Pacific northwestern crop. This type, 
which will be known as “Standard A,” 
represents as good a grade of export bar- 
ley as can be made out of this year’s 
crop, considering the unfavorable condi- 
tions under which it was grown. 

The barley is somewhat lighter than in 
previous years, but its appearance is good. 
No test weight was determined upon, but 
it will run about 48 lbs. No action was 
taken by the committee in the matter of 
making up an-export wheat sample, as it 
was felt this could be attended to when 
the occasion justified it. 


NEW MILLING DIVISION 


Announcement was made today at the 
milling headquarters here of the Food 
Administration of the formation of what 
will be known as the South Pacific Mill- 
ing Division, to include the states of Cali- 
fornia, Nevada and Arizona, with S. B. 
MeNear, of the Sperry Flour Co., of San 
Francisco, as chairman. The entire coast 
has heretofore been one division, of which 
T. B. Wilcox, of the Portland Flouring 
Mills Co., was chairman. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





Financing Canadian Crop 


Wiyyirec, Man., Oct. 20.—Announce- 
ment was made at Ottawa on Oct. 16 that 
the negotiations between the British and 
Canadian governments for the purpose 
of completing the necessary financial ar- 
rangements in connection with the sale 
of Canada’s surplus supply of wheat to 
the allies had reached a conclusion. De- 
tails were not mentioned, but the minis- 
ter of finance stated that the decisions 
reached were satisfactory to all parties. 
The amount of money required is some- 
thing over $300,000,000, 

Naturally, the. conclusion of these ne- 
gotiations brings an immense feeling of 
relief to the Canadian grain trade, Bank- 
ers and grain men were getting nervous 
over the fact that they had no assurance 
of a buyer for the millions of bushels of 
wheat that were piling up in Canada at 
terminal and interior elevator points. 

A. H. Barney. 
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Now that ninepenny bread is with us, 
bakers are free with their orders, and 
millers are hard put to it to meet the de- 
mand. While the authorities have fixed 
ninepence, or 18c, as a maximum price 
for 4 lbs of bread, there are bakers in this 
city who are selling at 8d, and it is quite 
likely that their numbers will increase, as 
price-cutting is an inveterate habit of 
London bakers. 

Meantime the flour trade is concerned 
with two questions, On what basis will 
compensation be given to the holders of 
free flour, and also will more liberal allo- 
cations of imported flour be inaugurated? 
It must be explained that the authorities 
have decided to take. over all free flour 
wemaining in importers’ hands, which had 
not passed into consumption on the morn- 
ing of Sept. 17. The basis on which this 
compensation may be made is of no little 
moment, as it may mean the difference 
between a moderate profit and a down- 
right loss. 

It seems quite likely that the giving out 
of imported flour will increase in volume 
as the months pass on, though it does not 
follow that this city will get the lion’s 
share of it. Stocks of such flour are 
known to be large, and it is probable that 
they will be distributed all over the king- 
dom, wherever, in fact, there is a demand 
for this product. Last week a féw thou- 
sand bags of Minneapolis clears, of good 
quality, were put out at the flat rate of 
50s 3d ex-store, and this week there have 
been two allotments, at the same price, of 
Canadian exports. 

These exports were of various types, and 
included some winter wheat flour, but it 
was all good stuff, and very helpful to 
bakers. who have to work with the present 
regulation flour of 81 per cent extraction 
plus 20 per cent admixture of all kinds 
of other cereals than wheat. That London 
is full of imported flour is clear from the 
fact that buyers often get delivery orders 
on wharves of which no one has ever 
heard before. The other day some of this 
flour was taken out of a builder’s yard, 
which had evidently been utilized as a 
temporary store. - 

Excepting a little Japanese flour, which 
is stil available at 76s@76s 7d ex-store, 
there is no white flour about, all other 
kinds being apparently held till the gov- 
ernment’s decision with regard to the com- 
pensation is known. 


OATMEAL 
The oatmeal market is in a sense waiting 

on the new season’s s; which should be 
with us in fair supply before many weeks 
have passed. Today Midlothian is worth 
£36@37 per ton, while old-crop Aberdeen 
makes £37. There is no American oat- 
meal at present on spot, but American 
and Canadian rolled oats realize £37 15s 
per ton. 

MILLFEED 


Millfeed is extremely scarce, owing to 
the demand having overtaken the supply, 
and the official price of £15 per ton for 
coarse middlings and £13 for ordinary 
bran is readily paid: There is also some 
ted dog available at 54s landed. 


THE MONEY SITUATION 


Money has been very much wanted this 
week, chiefly owing to an increased de- 


mand for treasury bills. The recent with- 
drawal of American balances has consid- 


erably curtailed enpeiied, and the market 
experienced some difficulty in meeting the 
demand, so that ultimately it had to bor- 
row a small amount from the Bank of 
England. For some days loans for the 
day have not been obtainable under 4@ 
4, per cent, and for a week the rate 
is 4%. 

For the most part, ordinary discount 
business has been almost nil, but the last 
day or so there has been rather more 
doing in commercial bills. Heavy applica- 
tions for treasury bills have been a fea- 
ture of the market. This is in expectation 
of the coming new war bonds, there being 
an idea that the rate for treasuries may be 
reduced in order to stimulate applications 
for these bonds. Three and four months’ 
bank bills are offered at 43, @4 13-16 per 
cent, six months’ at 4 13-16, and trade 
bills at 5@5%. 

In spite of the seriousness of the news 
from Russia, an improvement has taken 
place in the exchange for rubles, which has 
fallen to 274 for £10 sterling. 

The high price now obtainable for silver 
is bringing out a better supply of the 
metal. The present price is 54d per oz, 
which, however, is 1d lower than yester- 
day. 

KILLED IN ACTION 

Second Lieutenant D. J. Beavon, of the 
Gloucestershire regiment, was _ recently 
killed in action while serving in France. 
Lieutenant Beavon had had charge of the 
flour department of Payne & Routh, Lon- 
don, since shortly after the outbreak of 
war, was well regarded in the trade, and 
gave promise of becoming a leading sales- 
man. He was 27 years of age, and was 
married a year ago. 


LIVERPOOL, SEPT. 25 

During the past week some 4,000 bags 
of imported flour have been released by 
the government and distributed among the 
bakers through the importers as govern- 
ment agents. There would be a good de- 
mand for regulation grade, if it were 
available, at the fixed price of 51s 9d per 
280 lbs. The demand for home-milled 
standard grade, at the fixed price of 44s 
3d per 280 lbs, has been larger than for 
some time prior to the reduction in prices. 

Low-grade flours have dropped out of 
request again, owing to disappointed ex- 
pectations of permission being given for 
their use for other purposes than solely 
for human food, and prices are purely 
nominal, 





SCOTCH MARKETS, SEPT. 24 

Bakers throughout Scotland have been 
most eager to get government imported 
flour at the new price of 51s 3d, and sup- 
plies have not been equal to the demand. 
In some cases bakers had to be content 
with home-milled flour, but this requires 
the admixture of imported flour to give it 
color. For home-milled flour the price 
was 44s 3d. ' 

There has been an increased demand 
for bread in Scotland since the price was 
reduced to 9d per 4-lb loaf. One co- 
operative company alone baked no fewer 
than 4,000 extra 2-lb loaves during the first 
week of the reduced price. 

The Edinburgh millers are asking 44s 
3d for their straight-run regulation flour, 
and £14 per ton ex-mill for straight-run 
bran. 

Oatmeal in Glasgow was offered at 79@ 
80s, this price rather favoring buyers. 
The Midlothian Oatmeal Millers’ Associa- 
tion quoted the best oatmeal at 82s per 
280 Ibs. 


IRISH MARKETS, SEPT. 24 
The week has been a busy one, both in 
inquiry for flour and the trouble which the 
big reduction in the price of flour has 
brought about. Wholesale merchants have 





been busy all week answering questions 
and receiving applications from sm 
flour retailers as to the best method of 
getting a reduction from the government 
on the flour they hold. If local bakers and 
dealers refuse to pay the extra cost which 
English and Scotch flour demands as 
compared with the home-made article, 
home manufacturers will be puzzled to 
supply the demand. 

he government released some small 
parcels of 76 per cent over-sea flour last 
week. It was fairly good, though a little 
dark in color, but the amount available 
could have been sold a dozen times over. 
Prices now are all on a uniform basis; so 
there is nothing fresh to report. Home- 
made flour is 44s 3d per sack, and Cana- 
dian export 51s 9d. : 

Mill offals are very reasonable in price, 
compared with other feedingstuffs. Local 
mills are shut down for want of Indian 
corn, so that white bran at £16 per ton 
and good white pollard at about the same 
price look cheap. Millers are not sellers 
at present of offals, but middlemen have 
various lots to dispose of. Linseed cakes 
are about £23 per ton, and cottonseed 
cakes fetch the same figure, with a dull 
demand. 





Irish Mills and Oat Crop 

A contributor to Milling, London, says: 

T. P. Gill, secretary of the department 
of agriculture for Ireland, has made some 
amazing statements as regards the utiliza- 
tion of the immense Irish oat crops. He 
says next to the chief use for their oat 
crop must be as a substitute for corn, 
thereby saving £8 per ton on the present 
price of corn. He states that if it could 
happen that the 10 per cent of corn used 
in the war flour here could be substituted 
by 10 per cent of oats ground as flour 
(sic) they would have a better mixture in 
the bread, and would at the same time be 
economically using part of the extra sup- 
ply of oats. 

Having pointed out how oats would have 
to be used by the farmer in place of im- 
ported feedingstuffs, Mr. Gill referred to 
the value and importance of millers’ 
offals, which he hoped to see in plenty in 
Ireland this year. He said mills in Ire- 
land would be able to grind 50 per cent 
more wheat this year, owing to the fixed 
prices at each mill door. 

It was not likely that the English. miller, 
with the cost of transit, could compete 
with the local miller in putting his flour 
on the market; and knowing something 
for years past of the capacity of the Irish 
millers uke were banded together in a 
very efficient and enterprising organiza- 
tion, he felt confident that they would rise 
to the opportunity and that the advantage 
would be more successfully urged on the 
Irish consumers of using their own Irish- 
milled flour and oatmeal. 

A leading Dublin baker, interviewed on 
Mr. Gill’s statement regarding the use of 
oat flour, stated that the millers prefer to 
use any of the other cereals in preference 
to oats, as the latter produces a loaf dark- 
er than any of the others. If the baker 
were a miller he would understand the 
real reason. 





Hongkong Flour Imports Drop 

“Imports of flour from the United 
States have dropped almost to normal vol- 
ume,” says a consular report from Hong- 
kong. It is stated that the Chinese are 
using rice, pea flour, millet, and other 
grain food. “Arrivals of flour,” the re- 
port says, “are placed at 496,656 bags, 
mostly Japanese and Chinese, for the half 
year. The Japanese have most of the 


trade at present, their product represent- 
ing Manchurian wheat. Chinese flour has 
not come into the market to as great an 
extent as anticipated, and present pros- 
pects do not promise a good season this 





year. 


Considerable Japanese-Manchurian 
flour is going to Europe by way of Hong- 
kong. There is on hand at the close of 
the half-year a stock of 230,000 bags, 
compared with an average of perhaps 
five times that quantity in normal years.” 





MORE WHEAT IS FED 


Further Reports from the United States and 
Canada Indicate Extensive Use for 
Stock—Corn Price Is Blamed 


Press dispatch from Bismarck, N. D: 
“Because corn costs North Dakota stock- 
men more than wheat, they are feeding 
the latter to stock, and just so much of 
the staff .of life is not available for do- 
mestic consumption, declares M. P. John- 
son, president of the North Dakota Eq- 
uity Society, who is here attending a meet- 
ing of the railway commission. 

“*Corn in my section of the state sells 
for $2.18,’ Mr. Johnson said, ‘and the best 
we can get for our wheat is $2. As a 
result, the stockman can see no advantage 
in exchanging a good bushel of wheat for 
less than a bushel of corn, and because of 
this fact the very end at which the regu- 
lation of the wheat market was aimed is 
being defeated. 

“*This is not true in only a few cases, 
but the feeding of wheat has become a | 
general, practice in the northwestern, part 
of the state, where there is practically 
no forage or roughage.’ 

“The remedy, in Mr. Johnson’s estima- 
tion, is simple. He doesn’t ask a higher 
price for wheat, regarding that matter 
closed. He does feel that the price of 
corn should be reduced.” 


FEEDING WHEAT IN CANADA 


In a public letter, signed “Rev. Chas. 
H. MacDonald, Creemore, Ont.,” and 
published in the Globe, Toronto, the writer 
says: 

“While there has been a great deal said 
and written during the past months on the 
conservation of bread grains, there is one 
aspect of the case which has not been men- 
tioned in any article I have seen. 

“The present price fixed by the food 
controller for wheat, when compared with 
current prices for other grains, makes it 
one of the cheapest feeds for finishing 
hogs and feeding poultrv. In consequence 
of this, thousands of bushels of good 
milling wheat have been and are still being 
ground, mixed with barley, etc., for feed- 
ing stock. Even at the high prices that 
have prevailed for wheat, many farmers 
have fed all their wheat for the past two 
or three years. 

“When we are beginning to realize the 
necessity of using a percentage of coarser 
grains as part of our daily food (and I 
sincerely hope that every Canadian will do 
so), should not something be done to sub- 
stitute other grains for the wheat now fed 
to stock? If more of our wheat were 
milled at home the bran and middlings 
would be available for stock, and less ton- 
nage would be required to carry flour 
overseas. Also, if our food controller will 
bring the matter home to our farmers I 
am sure that little wheat would be 
chopped for feed, even though it may be 
the cheapest feed for finishing hogs. Hop- 
ing that you will in some way bring this 
matter to the public notice.” 

* *# 


A recent press dispatch from Oklahoma 
City said: Half a million bushels of wheat 


‘will be fed to live stock in Oklahoma this 


fall, it is indicated by reports received 
yesterday by the State Council of Defense, 
from 23 western counties. 





New British West Africa regulations 
require that flour imports must be marked 
with weight upon the barrel or outer case 
under penalty of forfeiture, says a report 
from Dakar. 
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TWO CANADIAN PROBLEMS 


Canadian flour millers are expecting 
that some plan will be adopted by the au- 
thorities in charge of the buying of flour 
for account of the allies in Europe where- 
by orders will be distributed in something 
like equitable proportions among all mills 
that are able to take a share of same. 
Since there is to be but one buyer for the 
surplus products of the mills of this 
country, it is important that the business 
should be so allotted as to give each miller 
a fair share of the trade. 

Besides the foregoing consideration, 
which is now very much on the mind of 
the Canadian milling trade, there is to be 
considered the further fact that supplies 
of wheat must be provided if the more 
westerly mills are to be kept busy until 
the end of the crop year. Under a fixed 
price, farmers have no incentive to hold 
wheat on their farms beyond the earliest 
moment at which they can get to market; 
which means that the mills of the western 
provinces may find their ordinary sources 
of supply dried up long before the end of 
the year. 

To guard against the loss this would in- 
volve, the Board of Grain Supervisors at 
Winnipeg will probably provide for the 
holding of sufficient wheat in interior ter- 
minal and country elevators to take care 
of all western mills that have not suffi- 
cient storage of their own. 

The impression has been formed that 
this is to be a year of unusual activity 
with all Canadian mills. If the intention 
expressed by officials of the Wheat Ex- 
port Co., that the grinding capacity of 
this country is to be employed as nearly as 
possible to its limits, is carried out, Cana- 
dian millers will be able to sell their out- 
put at prices that are much closer to cost 
than is usually the case. Idleness in a 
flour mill is an economic loss that soon 
makes itself felt in the price of flour. 


TAXING ONTARIO WHEAT 


Notwithstanding a report which is cir- 
culating among the winter wheat flour 
mills of Ontario to the effect that the 
Board of Grain Supervisors is not likely 
to impose upon winter wheat the 244c¢ per 
bu tax on wheat ground in Canadian flour 
mills, it may be taken for granted by the 
millers concerned that this tax will apply 
in Ontario and to winter wheat as com- 
pletely as it does in any other province. 





THE FLOUR SITUATION 
Although there has been no official 
change in the price of flour, sales of odd 
lots are being made at 20@25c bbl below 
official quotations. Demand is poor, buy- 
ers only taking sufficient to supply their 
immediate wants. 

Export business is practically at a 
standstill again, nothing definite having 
been decided yet as to how the business is 
to be handled. 

Quotations: Manitoba first patents, 
$11.50; seconds, $11; first clears, $10.60; 
90 per cent winters, $10.20,—all in 98-lb 
bags, delivered, in mixed car lots with 
feed, Ontario points. Straight cars of 
Ontario winters, in bags, $10, f.o.b. To- 
ronto. Blended flour, in wood, $11. — 


WINTER WHEAT 


There has been a decided falling off in 
deliveries, due no doubt to farmers taking 
advantage of the better weather now pre- 
vailing for fall plowing. Prices are un- 
changed, as follows: No. 2 Ontario wheat, 
$2.10@2.15 bu, f.o.b. shipping points; No. 


1 northern, $2.3014,@2.31; No. 2 northern, 
$2.271/, @2.28,—track, Bay ports. 
MILLFEED 
A slightly better demand for all grades 
of millfeed has been experienced this 
week, Prices are unchanged. Bran, $35 ton; 
shorts, $42; middlings, $50; feed flour, 
$61. A much better demand, however, has 
sprung up for reground oat hulls, and 
sales have been made at $20@21, Ontario 
points. 
CEREALS 
There is a good steady demand for 
rolled oats, and the mills report having 
sufficient business booked to keep them 
running full time for several weeks. 
Prices are unchanged. Rolled oats, $4.10 
@4.20 per 90-lb bag. Oatmeal, in 98-lb 
bags, 10 per cent over rolled oats. 


COARSE GRAINS 


There is a good demand for Ontario 
oats at about 2c over ‘last week’s quota- 
tions, the range now being 62@64c bu, 
f.o.b. shipping points. Barley is not in 
such request, and prices are 1@2c bu 
less than: last week, namely, $1.16@1.18, 
f.o.b. shipping points. Rye is still selling 
freely for export at last week’s prices, 
$1.73@1.75, shipping points. 

NOTES 

It has practically been settled to rebuild 
the cereal mill at Fergus. The new plans 
call for a much larger mill than the pre- 
vious one, and it is expected to be com- 
pleted and running by the end of April, 
1918. 

The Canadian Cereal & Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., has opened its flour mill at Tillson- 
burg, with a daily capacity of 500 bbls. 
The oatmeal mill will be ready to operate 
from Nov. 1. Hydroelectric power will 
be used at both points. 

The advisory committee of millers met 
with Mr. Hanna in Ottawa, on Thursday, 
to discuss arrangements for handling ex- 

ort flour. Colonel Tasker, the allied 
uyer, was present from New York, as 
well as several of the officers connected 
with ‘the Food Administration of the 
United States, It is hoped that final ar- 
rangements will be completed by the end 
of next week. 





MONTREAL 

Mon Treat, Que., Oct. 20.—A feature of 
the week was the good demand for first 
patent spring wheat flour for shipment to 
the United States. Some large sales were 
made, including one lot of 100,000 bbls, 
and as high as $11.55 bbl, in bags, was 
realized for some of it. This was due to 
the fact that the Dominion government 
has temporarily removed the embargo on 
shipments of Canadian flour to the United 
States. 

Domestic demand for spring wheat flour 
has also been very good, and considerable 
business was done in both straight and 
mixed-car lots for prompt delivery and 
for shipment within 30 days. First pat- 
ents are selling at $11.60, seconds at 
$11.10, and strong bakers at $10.90 bbl, in 
bags, and 30c more in wood, delivered to 
the trade. 

The trade in winter wheat flour has 
been quiet. Buyers have provided for 
their immediate and near-by requirements, 
and have not been disposed to operate 
freely for future wants. The market has 
been steady, with some demand for broken 
lots. Sales of 90 per cent patents were 
made at $10.70@11 bbl, in wood, and at 
$5.20@5,35 per bag, delivered to the 
trade, and car lots were quoted at $10.25 
bbl, in bags. The stock of all grades in 
public warehouses here is only about 
60,000 sacks. 

There has been no important change in 
millfeed. Demand has been keen from all 
sources, and a large volume of business 


has been done. The market is firm, with 
sales of bran in straight and mixed-car 
lots at $35 ton, shorts at $40@42, and 
middlings at $48@50, including bags, de- 
livered to the trade. A sale of several 
cars of flour middlings was made as high 
as $66. 

A steady trade continues in rolled oats 
for domestic consumption, and the market 
is firmer, with sales of standard grades in 
broken lots at $4@4.10 per bag of 90 lbs, 
delivered to the trade. There is also con- 
siderable inquiry for round lots for ship- 
ment to the allied governments, and the 
output of some mills is closely sold up for 
some time. 

The trade in coarse grains has been 
fairly active, there being a good demand 
for local account. Sales of round lots of 
oats amounting to 250,000 to 300,000 bus 
were made for shipment from Fort Wil- 
liam, including extra No. 1 feed at 7314¢ 
bus, c.i.f. here. Car lots of No. 2 Cana- 
dian western have sold on spot at 7644@ 
Tic, ex-store. Manitoba rejected and feed 
barley in car lots changed hands on spot 
at $1.26, and No. 4 at $1.30, ex-store, while 
round lots of the former sold for ship- 
ment from Fort William at $1.13, ex- 
track. 

Tuomas S, Bark. 


WESTERN CANADA 


Wiwynirec, Man., Oct. 20.— All western 
mills are running to capacity on local and 
domestic orders for flour. It is believed 
that the output has been sold until at least 
the middle of November. Millers are 
not trying to contract beyond that 
date, as they have no means of knowing 
what regulations the Canadian food con- 
troller may impose to govern sale and 
distribution of flour beyond that time. 

Apparently no new export orders are 
finding their way to western mills, but 
it is confidently believed that a buyer will 
be located at Winnipeg whose duty it will 
be to purchase the surplus eutput of west- 
ern mills for shipment to the allies in 
Europe. Prices are holding steadily at 
the established level in all but a few cases. 
Some mills that have no established trade 
are disposed to make concessions to desir- 
able buyers. 

Today’s cash. price for top patent 
spring wheat flour in car lots f.o.b. Win- 
nipeg, in 98-lb bags, $11 bbl; second pat- 
ents, $10.50; first clears, $10.30; second 
clears, $10. Retail dealers buying in ton 
lots pay 10c over these figures; bakers and 
jobbers, 10c under. Winnipeg quotations 
apply from Port Arthur on the east to 
Portage la Prairie on the west. 

In western Manitoba, prices are 10c bbl 





under the foregoing list, in Saskatchewan. 


20c under, and in eastern Alberta 30c un- 
der. Westward from Calgary the scale 
ascends until Vancouver is reached, where 
the Winnipeg list is effective. 

Millfeed is easier. The greatly in- 
creased output of flour has resulted in a 
larger supply at all western milling points, 
with resulting disposition to shade prices. 
However, the established list is unchanged 
at $34 ton for bran, $388 for shorts, $46 
for special middlings and $52 for red dog 
or feed flour, in straight- or mixed-car 
lots, in 100-lb bags, f.o.b. cars at railway 
points of delivery in western Ontario, 
Manitoba or Saskatchewan. 

Rolled oats aré hardly to be had. All 
western mills are seriously behind’ with 
orders, and unable to book more business. 
This is also true of oatmeal. Prices hold 
firmly at $3.75 per 80-lb bag of rolled oats 
in mixed-car lots, f.o.b. point of delivery; 
granulated oatmeal, $4.70 per 98-Ib bag. 

GRAIN MARKETS 

Deliveries of wheat are improving and, 
as demand for millers is now fairly well 
supplied, the Wheat Export Co. is getting 
a larger share of the offerings. Inspec- 


tions are still showing high quality, though 


the percentage of inferior wheat may be 
expected to increase as deliveries from 
more remote parts begin to reach Winni- 
peg. The announcement from Ottawa that 
financial arrangements for handling the 
wheat crop had been completed brought a 
feeling of relief in the trade; but at the 
best the members of the Winnipeg Ex- 
change appear likely to have a lean year 
and little interest in the movement of 
wheat. The fact that there is only one 
buyer for export shipments deprives a 
great many grain concerns of their means 
of livelihood. 

The fixed price for wheat at Winnipeg 
is $2.21 bu for No. 1 Manitoba northern, 
$2.18 for No. 2 Manitoba northern and 
$2.15 for No. 3 Manitoba northern, in 
store, Fort William. 

Oats continue in good demand at 67°,¢ 
bu for cash No, 2 Canadian western, in 
store, Fort William. Barley is unchanged 
from last week at $1.201, bu, and flaxseed 
at $2.98, Fort William. 

WEATHER AND CROPS 

Weather in western Canada is more 
broken. There was a general snowfall 
during the week, and rains have-been fre- 
quent. This moisture is needed, and will 
put grain fields in good shape for the win- 
ter. No figures are available to show the 
increase in fall plowing, but there is no 
doubt that this has been considerable. 


OFFICIAL CANADIAN REPORT 


The government of Canada has issued a 
revised crop report for the year 1917 which 
covers the condition of all grains as at the 
end of September. The figures, in bush- 
els, are as follows: 


ALL CANADA 
; 1917 
WORE. Soin dccvceisinety Aeeerene 231,730,000 


GO Fes wire) Greer weeks oe saew he 393,570,000 
| Bee eee en Peer re ete 51,684,000 
WESTERN PROVINCES 
bk rs ee ke 2 ey peer eee 209,794,200 
SO: 5-4 wack Scheie tae ew hye 8a bod 237,925,000 
MOE 45 «a Kd Lenin 0:0 Hes ora ene Cale? 36,727,000 


In considering the foregoing very 
satisfactory yields of wheat from this 
year’s crops, it should be bore in mind 
that the quality is unusually high. Some 
are estimating a flour yield from 5 to 10 
per cent greater than last year from the 
same quantity of wheat. 


NOTES 

The Grenfell (Sask.) Milling & Eleva- 
tor Co., Ltd., expects to operate its mill 
with increased activity this winter. 

Charles Jefferson is now the owner of 
the 75-bbl flour mill at Arcola, Sask., that 
formerly belonged to Jacob Siemens. 

An idle flour mill at Grayson, Sask., has 
been bought by one Farion, and will be 
moved to Sifton, Man. This mill is a 
small one. 

All three of the prairie provinces of 
western Canada are receiving considera!le 
numbers of new farm settlers from the 
United States. 

The Premier Milling Co., Ltd., Portage 
la Prairie, expects to have its flour mill 
running almost at once. This plant ha; a 
capacity of 300 bbls per day. 

Western Canada has considerable *c- 
sources in the way of water power that 
will be brought into use for milling and 
other industrial purposes in process of 
time. 

The Fort William Grain Exchange |\as 
decided to invest $5,000 of its funds in the 


‘next Canadian war loan, and another 


$5,000 in the Saskatchewan greater p:o- 
duction loan. 

Sample trading in‘ grain at- Fort Wil- 
liam is on the increase. During Septem- 
ber, 216 samples were displayed on the 
tables of the trading floor, while so far in 
October over 250 have been received. 

C. E. Austin, manager of the Strome 
(Alta.) Milling & Grain Co., Ltd., was in 
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Winnipeg on Wednesday. This company 
contemplates an enlargement of its mill- 
ing capacity. Its present output is 175 
bbls per day. 

It is now the law in western Canada, 
under order of the Board of Grain Super- 
visors, that the price of street wheat at 
country points shall be the Fort William 
price, less freight to that port and an 
allowance of 5c bu for other charges. 


James Innis, formerly of Oak Lake and 
one of the most widely known of the 
country millers of western Canada, is now 
located at Markinch, Sask., where he is 
starting up a plant that has been idle. 
Business will be done under the name 
Markinch Mills. 

The total active oatmeal milling capac- 
ity of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta 
and British Columbia is 3,000 bbls per 
day. Of this capacity, 1,200 bbls are 
located in Manitoba, 800 in Saskatchewan, 
600 in Alberta and 300 in British Colum- 
bia. The Western Canada Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., is the largest owner of oatmeal 
milling capacity in western Canada. 

Members of the Fort William Grain 
Exchange are making it a rule hereafter 
to confine their trading to the trading- 
room of the exchange instead of having 
this transacted in offices as in the past. 
They have a trading-room that would do 
credit to any exchange, and are resolved 
to make full use of same. Telephones and 
all other needed facilities have been in- 
stalled, together with a regular. market 
quotation service. 

The railways of western Canada have 
issued a supplementary tariff on wheat 
which provides a privilege of stop-over at 
interior government elevator for removal 
of screenings and cleaning. This costs $2 
per car. The grain may be then reshipped 
and the milling-in-transit privilege exer- 
cised at any point on direct route to 
original destination at a cost of lc per 100 
lbs. This rate is the result of a desire to 
keep the screenings back in the country 
for feeding purposes, instead of letting 
them go through to Fort William: 

James L, Patterson, manager of the 
McNab Flour Mills, Ltd., Humboldt, 
Sask., makes in a recent letter the follow- 
ing reference to members of his staff who 
have gone to the war: “Four of our best 
boys went to the war; one has been killed, 
and the others wounded at one time and 
another. We deeply regret the loss of 
Lance-Corporal Percy Spurgeon, who has 
been killed. He was greatly interested in 
his work, and was showing skill and 
ability and performing his duties in a 
masterly way. We had every confidence 
that he would make a name for himself 
in the industry. He never would have left 
us, only for the high sense of duty that 
called him. He was an only son of a high- 
ly respected Humboldt family and, need- 
less to say, much sympathy is expressed 
for the bereaved ones.” 

A. H. Batrtey. 





Average Prices of Wheat 


During the last 10 years the highest 
average price paid per bushel to producers 
for wheat was on June 1, 1917, practically 
$2.49. Up to the present time the price 
paid to producers for wheat has ranged 
between a minimum of 76c, in December, 
1912, to the maximum just mentioned. 

Never has ‘such a high level of prices 
been reached and maintained as during 
the years following the outbreak of the 
European war. The farm price of wheat 
went as high as about $1.23 bu in June, 
1909, receding from this position till it 
again took an upward curve in 1915, 
reaching * practically $1.30 in February, 
but declining to 91 and a fraction cents in 
December of that year. 

The average price has not gone below 
this mark since the last month of 1915. 
The year 1916 opened with wheat at $1.02 
and a fraction, falling to 98c in July and 
closing the year with the new high-water 
mark of $1.60 and a fraction. 

The average yearly price of No. 1 
northern spring wheat on the Chicago 
market during the 10 years 1908-17 was 
$1.26 bu, ranging between 91c in 1913 and 
$2.37 in 1917. During the same period the 
average yearly price paid to producers for 
wheat was $1.07 bu, ranging between 79c 
In 1913 and $2 in 1917. 





New York state’s new food control law 
empowers municipalities to buy and sell 
food to stabilize prices or relieve public 
necessity. 
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Domestic flour-buying continues urgent, 
and small to moderate sized orders came 
in- steadily this week. A good demand was 
reported for soft wheat clears and low- 
grades, but only a fair inquiry for patents. 
Country millers report increased receipts 
of wheat, and sufficient for their require- 
ments. Some mills are finding it difficult 
to get empty cars to make shipments. 

The buying came from all sections, but 
chiefly from eastern markets. Mills grind- 
ing hard wheat, although not getting their 
full supplies, are more satisfied with the 
outlook, as they will be getting spring 
wheat to grind, which will enable them to 
hold their hard wheat flour trade. This 
especially refers to local mills and those 
in near-by territory. 

Mills. report that farmers in Missouri 
and southern Iliinois are selling their 
wheat more freely, as seeding is practical- 
ly completed, and a good movement is 
expected during the next 30 days. 

Export inquiry was good all week, and 
a fair volume of business was done to the 
West Indies. No sales of any consequence 
were made to other ports. 

Although an insufficient supply of hard 
wheat flours has tempered business in local 
markets, a fair volume of sales were made, 
chiefly of soft wheat extra fancies and 
clears. 

Nominal quotations at the close: hard 
winter fancy patent, $11@11.20; straight, 
$10.60@10.75; first clear, $9@9.50; second 
clear, $8.40@8.60; low-grade, $7.75@8.25, 
—jute. Soft winter fancy patent, $10@ 
10.40; second patent, $9.80@10; extra 
fancy, $9.50@9.60; second clear, $8.75@ 
9.25; low-grade, $8@8.50,—jute or cot- 
ton. Spring wheat patent, $11@11.25, 
jute. 

Millfeed demand was slow early in the 
week, but showed marked .improvement 
later. All offerings were rapidly absorbed, 
and prices advanced $1.50@2 ton on bran 
and middlings. Offerings by country mills 
were light, as they needed their feed for 
mixed-car trade. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of the St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, for 
the week ending Oct. 20 was 29,450, repre- 
senting 60 per cent of capacity, compared 
with 37,450, or 74 per cent, last week, 
33,450, or 66 per cent, a year ago, and 
35,850, or 70 per cent, in 1915, 

Outside mills, with a weekly capacity of 
77,400 bbls, the product of which is sold 
from St. Louis, made 44,700, representing 
57 per cent, compared with 40,400, or 52 
per cent, last week, 53,800, or 70 per cent, 
a year ago, and 58,200, or 75 per cent, in 
1915. 

IMPROVED RIVER TRAFFIC 


Interest in the revival of river traffic on 
the Mississippi River, by the building of 
a fleet of barges by the United -States 
government to be used in the trans- 
portation of freight between St. Louis and 
St. Paul, was strongly manifested by the 
Merchants’ Exchange in the attendance at 
the dinner given at the Planters’ Hotel, 
Saturday a Oct. 20, complimentary 
to the Hon. William C. Redfield, Secre- 
tary of Commerce, and General’ William 
M. Black, chief of engineers of the United 
States army, representing the Hon. New- 
ton D. Baker, Secretary of War, who 
visited St. Louis in the interest of the War 
department in the promotion of the pro- 
posed construction of the fleet of barges. 

Upwards of 100 members of the ex- 
change attended the banquet, which was 
given under the direction of the Chamber 
of Commerce. 

The government’s proposal to expend 


$3,000,000 to $3,500,000 for the equipping 
of a fleet of barges of such draft as can 
be operated on the upper Mississippi 
River even at low water, which will be 
used for the transportation of coal and 
other commodities north, returning loaded 
with ore, has aroused the greatest enthusi- 
asm on the part of the exchange members. 


FLOUR-MILLING DIVISION’ ACTIVITIES 


A bulletin has been sent to all mills in 
the Missouri Division by Samuel. Plant, 
district agent of the Flour Milling Divi- 
sion, which reads in part as follows: 

“Ata general meeting of the Committee 
of Food Administration Milling Division, 
held at Minneapolis Oct. 10-11, several 
matters of vital importance to the Milling 
Division were acted upon, and we beg 
herewith to give you a synopsis of the 
result of the meeting, which you will be 
guided by in the operation of your mill. 

“A basis for determining the permis- 
sible output of new capacity was agreed 
upon, and in connection therewith it was 
understood that, where a mill has been in 
full or part operation for the three-year 
period, and a legitimate interim change 
in ownership has occurred, or the mill has 
been burned or otherwise destroyed or 
incapacitated, it may have the option of 
using the mill’s previous record of opera- 
tion, or it may elect to consider the mill as 
representing new capacity, and as such 
will be entitled to the allotment devised 
for new milling capacity. 

“It was ascertained, after full discus- 
sion of the situation, that while there 
seemed to be sufficient wheat of all kinds 
to permit of the full average yearly out- 
put of all mills in the United States, the 
supply of hard wheat was deficient on 
account of crop failures in Kansas and 
Nebraska, on which account it is abso- 
lutely necessary to conserve the available 
supply of hard wheat by the substitution 
of a certain percentage of soft wheat 
with all hard or spring wheat brands, and 
the different Milling Divisions are com- 
mitted to an increase of from 15 to 50 per 
cent of soft wheat in their regular hard 
wheat grinds, in the interest of this neces- 
sary conservation of hard and spring 
wheat. Mills of this Missouri Division, 
through their divisional chairman, are 
committed to a mixture of not less than 
25 per cent of soft wheat in their regular 
hard or spring wheat grinds. 

“It was further decided that, in filling 
requisitions for hard or spring wheat, the 
divisional chairman at the source of these 
supplies be permitted to apply up to 10 
per cent of durum wheat on requisitions 
for hard or spring wheat. 

“In view of the shortage of hard wheat 
in Southwestern Division No. 7, it was 
agreed that mills in the Missouri Division 
would be permitted to.draw a large por- 
tion of their supplies of hard or spring 
wheat from Northwestern Division No. 5; 
therefore, mills in this division that are in 
need of — of hard or spring wheat 
will please bear this in mind, and make 
their requisitions through this office for 
wheat of this character to be shinped from 
Northwestern Division No. 5. 

“In order to relieve the critical situa- 
tion now existing in the Eastern and Cen- 
tral Divisions, and to insure the free move- 
ment of wheat to Duluth for down-lake 
shipment to thése divisions before the 
close of navigation, the Northwestern Di- 
vision agreed to divert all wheat possible 
to Duluth, to an amount, if necessary, that 
might result in reducing the production 
of northwestern mills to 60 per cent of 
their normal output, considering spring 
wheat consumption; and in order to secure 
equality to all mills in all sections of the 
country, it was ordered that for the pres- 
ent, and until further notice, mills in all 
divisions shall not grind in any one week 
an amount of spring or hard wheat in 
excess of 60 per cent of the average week- 
ly consumption of wheat as shown by the 
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certified statement of wheat ground, but 
in the place of using spring wheat, mills 
may, if they desire, and the wheat is avail- 
able, grind soft wheat up to a total weekly 
output equal to their average weekly con- 
sumption as shown by their certified state- 
ments.” , 
NOTES 

Due to the strike of coal miners in Belle- 
ville, Ill, the J. F. Imbs Milling Co. was 
compelled to shut down its mill for lack of 
coal, although contracted for. 


Rye flour was in fair demand, but most 
bakers and jobbers have a sufficient sup- 
ply on hand. Wheat screenings were slow 
of sale, and offerings were light. Mill oats 
sold this week at 55@551,c. Spelt was 
offered at $2.35, and a few cars were sold 
at this price early in the week. No. 3 
white oats were easier on Saturday, sell- 
ing at 591,@59%c.. Receipts were light 
during the week, and demand was good. 

The following St. Louis and near-by 
country millers returned Saturday from 
the meeting of directors and delegates of 
the Millers’ National Federation held in 
Chicago, Sept. 19: Edward Schurmann, 
Germantown, Ill; Philip Sauer, Evans- 
ville, Ill; W. E. Meek, Marissa, Ill; A. E. 
Bernet, Samuel Plant and L. A. Valier, 
St. Louis; George Schoening, Columbia, 
Ill; J. L. Grigg, Sparta, Ill; George 
Tiedemann and D. H. Wiegmann, O’Fal- 
lon, Ill; A. J. Koenigsmark and W. A. 
Bartholomew, » Waterloo, Ill; Julius 
Huegely, Nashville, Ill; E. T. Stanard 
and George Milnor, Alton, Ill; Edward 
Pfeffer, Lebanon, Ill; Albert Gilster, 
Steeleville, Ill; Killian Coerver, Prairie du 
Rocher, Ill; C. B. Cole, Chester, Ill; G. E. 
Hinke, Pinckneyville, Ill, and Paul Guig- 
non, Aviston, Ill. 





Prices of Spring Patent and Wheat 

The following table gives the average quo- 
tation of patent flour per 196 Ibs in wood, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, as obtained from north- 
western mills, and the closing price of No. 1 
northern wheat at Minneapolis on Oct. 19; 
1917, and on approximately the same date 
in other years: 


lnor Pat lnor Pat 
Year bu bbl Year bu bbl 
| OS er $2.14 *$10.25 1902..... $ .72% $3.75 
1916..... 1.84 9.35 1901..... -70% 3.55 
1916..... -99% 56.40 1900..... -75% 3.86 
1914..... 1.14% 5.90 1899..... -68 3.50 
1918..... -81% 4.40 1898..... -55% 4.00 
3988... 885 4.70 1897..... -90% 4.90 
1911...%. 1.10% 5.30 1896..... -67% 3.80 
1910..... 1.04% 6.10 1895..... -54% 3.30 
1909..... 1.04% 5.20 1894..... -56% 3.10 
1908..... 1.04% 5.20 1898..... 60% 3.65 
1907..... 1.06 5.26 1892..... 69% 3.95 
1906..... 76% 4.05 1891..... 88% 4.70 
1005..... 83% 4.60 1890..... 97% 6.25 
1904..... 1.19% 6.20 1889..... 76 4.55 
1903..... % 3 


:82 4.30 
*Per bbl in 98-lb cottons; in wood, 20c 
more. 


Hard Winter Wheat and Flour Prices 

The following table gives the price of a 
95 per cent patent flour, per bbl, in jute, 
f.o.b. Kansag City, the closing price per bu 
of No. 2 hard wheat at Kansas City on 
Oct. 13, 1917, and on approximately the 
same date in other years: 





No.2 Pat- No.2 Pat- 
Year hard ent Year hard ent 
| were $2.15 $10.35 1907..... $ .98% $4.40 
ASECS ii vs 1.61% 7.20 1906..... -70 3.10 
1915..... 1.10 4.85 1906..... 84% 3.70 
BORG. aS 1.04% 4.60 1904..... 1.10% 65.10 
(| ae -88% 3.90 1903..... -73% 3.26 
1912..... -90% 3.80 1902..... 67% 3.00 
1911..... 1.04 4.50 1901..... -67% 2.85 
ee -91% 4.10 1900..... .64 3.10 
1909..... 1.04% 4.60 1899..... 62% 3.10 
tT re -98 4.20 





United States Visible Supply of Wheat 

The following table shows the visible sup- 
ply of wheat-in the United States on Oct. 
13, 1917, with comparisons (000’s omitted): 








Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached tables show the flour output 
and foreign shipments and approximate con- 
sumptior of wheat by mills of Minneapolis 
and Duluth; also by 66 “outside” mills with 
a daily capacity of 57,600 bbis, from Jan. 1, 
1917, to Oct. 12, 1917, with comparisons, in 
bbls (000’s omitted): 
-—Output—, ---Exports—, 
1917 1916 1917 1916 





Minneapolis ...12,785 14,675 839 1,114 
Duluth-Superior 772 929 10 60 
66 outside mills 7,935 8,360 81 117 

Totals...... 21,492 23,964 930 1,291 


The same. mills consumed wheat in this 
period, in bushels (000’s omitted), as follows: 
1917 1916 


Minneapolis ......-...ceeeee 57,532 66,038 
Duluth-Superior ............ 3,474 4,180 
66 outside mills .......-/.... 36,708 37,620 

PE PPE EET E ES TE PEE 96,714 107,838 
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Statement Presented at Semiannual Meeting of Directors, Delegates and 
Members of Millers’ National Federation Covers 
Activities During Past Six Months 


It will be recalled that at the April 
meeting there was a special committee 
appointed to co-operate with the federal 
authorities in the matter of food conser- 
vation. This committee at once became 
very active and its members spent a great 
deal of time at Washington giving infor- 
mation regarding the milling business, and 
endeavoring, as far as possible, to prevent 
the pass of those features of the food 
control bill that gave to the President or 
the Secretary of Agriculture authority to 
prescribe the extraction that shoud be 
made from wheat, and also gave authority 
to indicate mixtures of products of other 
grains with wheat flour. During this 
period of activity on the part of the Fed- 
eration’s committee the President an- 
nounced that he had requested Herbert 
Hoover to act as Food Administrator. 

Upon Mr. Hoover’s arrival in the Unit- 


- ed States he asked William C. Edgar, of 


The Northwestern Miller, to come to 
Washington and confer with him regard- 
ing the milling situation. Mr. Edgar re- 
sponded, and placed before Mr. Hoover 
per for intra-trade regulation of the 
milling industry for the duration of the 
war. Mr. Hoover thought well of the plan, 
and invited a number of leading millers to 
come to Washington for a conference. 

This resulted in several subsequent con- 
ferences, during which the millers placed 
persistently before Mr. Hoover the fallacy 
of attempting to conserve wheat by 
lengthening the extraction in milling or by 
resorting to mixtures of the product of 
other grains. During all this time Con- 
gress was debating the food control bill 
and considerable opposition developed to 
any regulation of the food-producing in- 
dustries. 

Toward the close of the time when the 
bill was under consideration in Congress, 
Chairman Lever, of the House Committee 
on Agriculture, introduced what was 
really the third food control bill, from 
which had been eliminated, with the ap- 
proval of the tentative Food Administra- 
tion, those sections to which millers had so 
strenuously objected. 

It soon became evident that the bill 
would become a law, and Mr. Hoover re- 
quested nine millers to serve as a tenta- 
tive committee, which he styled the United 
States Millers’ Committee, and was com- 
posed of the following: James F. Bell, 
Minneapolis; A. C. Loring, Minneapolis; 
A. J. Hunt, Arkansas City, Kansas; E. M. 
Kelly, Nashville, Tenn; B. A. Eckhart, 
Chicago; Samuel Plant, St. Louis; Mark 
N. Mennel, Toledo, Ohio; Fred J. Ling- 
ham, Lockport, N. Y; and Theodore B. 
Wilcox, Portland, Oregon. At the meet- 
ing for organization the committee elected 
James F. Bell as chairman, and A. P. 
Husband as secretary. 

This committee,- acting in co-operation 
with Mr. Hoover, prepared tentative rules 
and regulations for the conduct of the 
milling business during the war, and by 
the time the bill became a law, on Aug. 10, 
definite general plans had been adopted. 
Shortly after Mr. Hoover had been ap- 
pointed Food Administrator by the Presi- 
dent, a change in the plans became neces- 
sary, under which the organization that 
had been known as the United States Mill- 
ers’ Committee became a distinct part of 
the Food Administration under the name 
of the Food Administration Milling Di- 
vision. 

Rules and regulations for the govern- 
ment of the milling industry were pro- 
mulgated by the Food Administration 
under date of Aug. 24; temporary central 
offices were opened at 42 Broadway, New 
York, and early in September permanent 
general offices were opened at 74 Broad- 
way, New York, while each divisional 
chairman opened an office in the division 
over which he exercises supervision. The 
regulations governing the conduct of the 
milling industry became effective Sept. 10. 

In the judgment of your officers it 
seemed wise to assist in every way pos- 
sible the efforts of the committee to secure 
supervision of the industry by the millers, 
so that a very great deal of your secre- 
tary’s time has been given to the prelimi- 


nary work and the work of getting the 


Milling Division organized and in active 
operation. :; 

Some of the matters in which the Fed- 
eration was formerly active will, for the 
duration of the war, be naturally under 
the supervision of the Food Administra- 
tion Milling Division, and it is hoped that, 
with >the added prestige of the Milling 
Division as a branch of the federal gov- 
ernment, many of the trade abuses of long 
standing can be corrected. 


MASS CONVENTION, ABANDONED 


Because of the consideration by Con- 
gress of the food control bill as a war 
measure, it was deemed expedient to 
abandon plans for holding a mass conven- 
tion at Hollister, Mo. Such arrangements 
as were made were of a tentative charac- 
ter, except in one instance, and a settle- 
ment in this case was made for $250. The 
amounts subscribed to the guaranty. fund 
were returned to subscribers in full, the 
amount necessary to settle the obligation 
mentioned above being assumed by the 
Federation. 


PACKAGE DIFFERENTIALS 


As there had been some criticism of 
federation package differentials, the Fed- 
eration Committee on Package Differen- 
tials, Sales Contracts and Publicity held 
a meeting at the Federation office on Aug. 
20, with Charles T. Olson, chairman, pre- 
siding. After several hours of discussion 
the committee agreed upon two schedules 
instead of three, as heretofore. 

These two schedules were submitted to 
the Food Administration Milling Division, 
and a committee of that organization 
merged them into one package differential 
schedule, making some necessary changes. 
This is the schedule that has been pro- 
mulgated by the Food Administration 
Milling Division, and is effective through- 
out the entire country; its use is obliga- 
tory upon all mills working under agree- 
ment with the Food Administration. 


UNIFORM SALES CONTRACT 


At the April meeting instructions were 
given to the Federation Committee on 
Package Differentials, Sales Contracts 
and Publicity to prepare a new form of 
uniform sales contract and submit it for 
discussion at the mass convention at Hol- 
lister in May. As this convention was 
later abandoned on accoynt of the war, 
no opportunity has been given for a fur- 
ther discussion of this subject. 

The Food Administration has issued, as 
part of its regulations, a uniform sales 
contract, and the use of this is incumbent 
upon all mills working under agreement 
with the Food Administration, and for 
the duration of the war, at least, this will 
supersede the Federation form of sales 
contract. 

EXPORT TRADE 

The issuance of regulations making it 
necessary to secure a license to export 
flour naturally interfered very seriously 
with this branch of the industry for sev- 
eral months. Large amounts of flour were 
in transit when this regulation was issued, 
and as much of this was intended for 
Scandinavian ports, in regard to which the 
regulations were very strict, much diffi- 
culty has been encountered by millers hav- 
ing flour in this position. Your secretary 
has made a number of calls at the Division 
of Export Licenses at Washington on be- 
half of our members who experienced 
difficulty in securing the necessary licens- 
es, but it was impossible to secure any 
concessions. 

Several weeks ago there arrived in the 
United States a Norwegian commission to 
confer with our federal authorities re- 
garding the character and amounts of 
food that would be allowed for export to 
Norway. Joh Baumann, a member of this 
commission, is a flour importer and per- 
sonally had a number of shipments which 
he was very anxious to clear, but was un- 
successful. 

For a number of weeks following the 
arrival of the Norwegian commission, ef- 
forts were made to arrive at an arrange- 
ment whereby this flour could be released 
for domestic consumption under agree- 
ment with mills that originally made the 


shipments to replace the flour when au- 
thority could be secured for its export. 
It was only recently, however, that such 
an arrangement was made, largely through 
the efforts of the general chairman of the 
Food Administration Milling Division; 
small lots were allowed to clear, but a 
large portion of it was sold through deal- 
ers in New York City. 

As the entire export flour business will 
be conducted under the supervision of the 
Food Administration Milling Division 
during the period of the war, such a situ- 
ation will not arise again, as there will be 
a working arrangement with the Division 
of Export Licenses under which no ship- 
ment will leave the mill until the necessary 
arrangements for its clearance have been 
made. 

Under present arrangements, all export 
business to allies and neutrals, except to 
Central and South American trade, will 
be done upon the basis of payment f.o.b. 
cars upon arrival at seaboard. This is 
very desirable from the standpoint of the 
exporting miller, and it is to be hoped 
that after peace shall have been declared 
there will be no return to the former com- 
plicated methods. 

During the summer a movement was 
started by British millers to secure 
American flour and blend it with the long 
extraction product which they are com- 
pelled to make under government regula- 
tions; they hoped — means to improve 
the selling and baking qualities of their 
flour at the expense of Américan brands 
which had been built up at a great ex- 
pense of time and money by American 
exporting millers. 

Considerable correspondence ensued be- 
tween the London Flour Trade Associa- 
tion and the Federation, in an effort to 
maintain the integrity of American flour 
brands in Great Britain. The matter was 
finally taken up with the Food Adminis- 
trator by Mr. Bell, general chairman of 
the Milling Division, and American mill- 
ers can be assured that everything pos- 
sible will be done to protect their interests 
in this matter. 

A cable from the secretary of the Neth- 
erlands Association of Flour Importers 
requested the Federation’s influence in se- 
curing co-operation of our federal govern- 
ment in regulating the proportions of 
wheat and flour to be exported to Holland, 
as the Netherlands government had issued 
regulations which greatly favored the im- 
portation of wheat rather than flour. 

This matter was also taken up with the 
Food Administration, and as the entire 
subject of exports will be handled by that 


branch of the government, the quantities- 


of wheat and of flour permitted to be ex- 
ported to Holland will doubtless be based 
on her previous purchases, our available 
supply being taken into consideration. 

Your secretary anticipates a larger 
business in export flour during the present 
crop than ever before, as a result of co- 
operation with the Food Administration. 
The Federation Committee on Export 
Trade and Legislation has been extremely 
alert, and has taken advantage of every 
opportunity offered to protect and ad- 
vance the interests of exporting millers. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Because the operation of flour mills 
was greatly curtailed during the last few 
months, millers have not been subjected to 
the amount of annoyance previously ex- 
aap as a result of car shortage, etc. 

or several weeks export business was 
practically at a standstill, and this had a 
tendency to relieve the transportation 
situation; with mills again operating, 
however, there is once more felt the effects 
of insufficient equipment, but it is confi- 
dently expected that flour and other grain 
products will shortly be considered in the 
class to be afforded preferred transporta- 
tion service; this will probably be neces- 
sary if the needs of the great consuming 
markets of the East are to be properly 
cared for. 

Proposed changes of classification, 
which would have been detrimental to the 
interests of millers, have been opposed by 
the Federation. E. S. Wagner, of the 
Star & Crescent Milling Co., of Chicago, 
and your secretary, appeared before the 
Official Classification Committee at Chi- 
cago and opposed the proposition to com- 
pel shipment in outside envelopes of all 
flour in sacks weighing less than 24 lbs; 
as originally shown on the docket this ap- 
plied to shipments in car lots as well as 
less than car lots, but has been changed 
to apply only to l.c.l. shipments.. In view 
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of the increased business being handled by 
the carriers, this is probably a reasonable 
regulation. 

The Official Classification Committee has 
also determined that paper sacks in which 
flour or meal is shipped shall stand a cer- 
tain test; our protest on this was largely 
in the nature of a demand that if it was 
put into effect a sufficient time be allowed 
in which millers could use the large stocks 
of paper sacks purchased in anticipation 
of advance in price. 

The date now fixed for this regulation 
to become effective is June 1, 1918, but if 
as that time approaches it appears that 
millers have been unable to work off their 
present stocks of paper sacks, we will 
make an effort to have the effective date 
advanced. i 

The Southern Classification Committee 
also proposes some changes affecting flour. 
Your secretary recently advised millers in 
the southern territory who are interested 
in this subject that the matter was to be 
considered, and requested them to be rep- 
resented. We have not been advised of 
the outcome of this hearing. 


MEMBERSHIP 


After conferring with the officers of 
the Federation, it was decided that the 
present was not an opportune time to con- 
duct an organized campaign for increased 
membership, so that the plans of the Com- 
mittee on Finance and Membership look- 
ing to this end have not been carried out. 

Your “secretary is pleased to report, 
however, that the Pennsylvania Millers’ 
State Association has recently become 
affiliated with the Federation, and that 
association is represented by regularly 
appointed delegates at this meeting. There 
are nearly 150 millers, who as members 
of the Pennsylvania Association, now be- 
come affiliated; most of these are millers 
of small capacity. Four new individual 
members have been added to our member- 
ship since the annual meeting. 


FINANCES 


Up to this time the normal receipts 
from dues have been sufficient to care for 
the expenses of the Federation. There 
have been demands from unexpected 
sources that have prevented our accumu- 
lating funds, and it is probable that it will 
be necessary to call for an assessment 
from those who are ‘pledged additional 
payments, in order to put the organization 
in position to take care of emergencies. 

In this connection it should be stated 
that, aside from the expense incurred in 
preliminary committee work, the Federa- 
tion has been put to no expense as a result 
of assistance given to the Food Adminis- 
tration Milling Division in its work; such 
expenses as have been incurred in this 
matter have been paid by the Food Ad- 
ministration. 

* * 

During the many trying situations that 
have developed since our annual meeting 
there has been in evidence a splendid 
spirit of co-operation on the part of Fed- 
eration officers and directors. The milling 
journals without exception have given gen- 
erously of their space, and your secretary 
takes pleasure in making this acknowl- 
edgment of such helpful co-operation and 
assistance. 


Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted wil! be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 60 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch, 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not rily v hed for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 




















HELP WANTED 





WANTED—MAN WITH CHEMICAL TRAIN- 
ing for position of assistant chemist in flour 
mill laboratory, college graduate preferred. 
Address 927, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 
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WANTED—MILLER COMPETENT TO RUN 
250-bbl soft wheat mill nights; steady posi- 
tion for right man; state salary and ex- 
perience in first letter. Address 936, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 


WANTED—PRACTICAL MILLER FOR 250- 
bbl Montana mill; one capable of taking 
full charge of the milling end of the busi- 
ness; must be in position to invest at least 
$4,000 or $5,000; salary equal to the posi- 
tion; this will bear closest investigation, 
Address 925, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


HEAD ACCOUNTANT WANTED—NEW 
mill, 1,800 bbls capacity, located in a large 
middle west city, wants a man capable of 
installing and handling an efficient modern 
accounting system; state age, whether 
married or single, salary expected; outline 
fully what your experience has been; give 
references. Address 940, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis, 














SITUATIONS WANTED 








SALESMAN DESIRES POSITION, SALARY 
expense basis, for New England territory; 
16 years’ experience; age 36 years. Ad- 
dress 934, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 





CHEMIST, UNIVERSITY GRADUATE, 
eight years’ experience in flour milling, 
miller as well as chemist, desires connec- 
tion with large flour mill. For particulars 
address 938, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 


SITUATION WANTED BY ENGINEER— 
Night or day run in large or small mill; 
10 years’ experience; have family; steady 
and sober; references or license if desired. 
Can come at once. Address 937, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 








AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL NOT LESS 
than 600 bbls; sober, reliable man with 
long experience in large hard and soft 
wheat mills; second place not considered; 
West or Southwest preferred. Address 905, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN WHO 
has large acquaintance among jobbers and 
bakers all over New England is willing to 
connect with mill that can give satisfac- 
tion, as I am able to get their business. 
Address 935, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


HIGH-CLASS MILLER WITH WIDE EX- 
perience wants position in good town, 
Minnesota or Nebraska; three years in 
present place; experience in mills 100 to 
500 bbls; various systems and wheat; good 
recommendations; must have two to three 
weeks’ notice. Address August Gathmann, 
Wessington Springs, 8S. D. 








MILL OWNERS AND OTHERS IN NEED 
of help are advised that this paper has on 
file the names of many head and second 
millers, millwrights, engineers, packers, 
grain buyers and kindred help; also names 
of managers, sales-managers, flour’ sales- 
men, office men, bookkeepers,.etc. Infor- 
mation and assistance toward placing 
employers in touch with competent help 
freely offered. The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, Minn., or branch offices. 





SITUATIONS WANTED—TWO YOUNG 
men who have worked together for past 
five years would consider taking charge of 
a 400- to 800-bbl hard wheat mill; have 
shown unusual results as money makers, 
have clean records, and can furnish best of 
references; now employed as manager and 
sales-manager of a southwestern mill and 
are thoroughly in touch with present and 
past milling conditions; well acquainted 
with the southwest trade; satisfactory 
reasons for changing; if you can offer an 
attractive proposition will arrange a per- 
sonal interview. Address 405, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 





FOR SALE, OR LEASE TO PARTY WITH 
capital, a new 200-bbl flour and 1,200-bbl 
corn-meal mill located in zone 11; busi- 
ness already established and a good op- 
portunity for right party. Address 895, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 











MISCELLANEOUS 





FOR SALE—KEROSENE OIL ENGINE, 
Fairbanks-Morse 60 h-p, modern oil start- 
er; new, absolutely guaranteed, ready for 
delivery; costs only $1.25 per day to op- 
erate. Virginia Equipment Co., Oak Har- 
bor, Ohio. 








FOR SALE CHEAP, the following 
machinery, practically new: One Ameri- 
can Blower Fan, 60in; one Howe plat- 
form scale with 60 bu hopper, double 
beam; one Fairbanks gasoline engine, 
8h.-p. O. 8. Christensen Oo., Madelia, 
Minnesota. 








Flood Light Projectors 


AND 


Safety First Electric Fittings 


CROUSE-HINDS COMPANY 
Syracuse, N. Y., U. 8. A. 
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Wholesome Bread 
Liquid Sugar 


the great 

Accenuator 
Eliminates all 

Shortening 

Sugar 

Milk 

Malt 


Makes Whiter Bread 
Bread Retains Moisture Longer 


A Yeast Generator 


Detailed and Government 
analysis supplied 


Will Save You $1 or More per Bar- 
rel in Baking Flour 


Write for full particulars 


J. B. Albach 


Distributor Liquid Sugar 
509-10 Granite Bldg. St.Louis, Mo. 





Mortise Wheels, 
Spur, Bevel 
and Miter 


Castings of semi-steel by 
our improved method 
of machine molding, 
thus insuring uniform 
tooth spacing, true rims 
and smooth running 
with high efficiency. 
Teeth of both mortise 
wheel and pinion fin- 


ished by accurate gear cutting machinery. 
Designers and builders of water wheel harness. 


H.W. CALDWELL & SON CO. yZStsts4, CHICAGO 


Fulton Building, Hudson Terminal, No. 50 Church Street, New York * 


711 Main Street, Dallas, Texas 








PAUL & PAUL 


Patent Attorneys and Solicitors 


Patents Procured and Trade-Marks 
Registered in all Countries 


854 Security Building MINNEAPOLIS 








Registered in United 


Trademarks feisretonive 
o tri 


ountries 
MASON, FENWICK & LAWRENCE 
Trade Mark Experts Complete tiles Regis- 
Established Over tered Flour Brands 
Half Century —Booklet Free 
600 F St. N. W. WASHINGTON, D. OC, 








Printing and Stationery 

for Millers Supplies 
HAHN & HARMON CO. 

410 Fifth Ave. South Minneapolis 








BOX CARS 
25-33 ft. 


60,000 cap. 

5-36 ft. 60,000 cap. all metal trucks. 
Especially suited for grain moving. Thor- 
oughly overhauled—PROMPT SHIPMENT. 
Why wait on the R, R. Own your own—you 
will soon make their cost, 


ZELNICKER ™ ST. LOUIS 


Rails, Railway Equipment, Machinery 








Invincible 
Scourers 


Clean the wheat without 
breaking it. 

The best suction of any 
scourer made. _ 
Removes all dust and 
dirt quickly. 


Write us for catalogue 
and prices on our 
complete line 

of 


Scourers 
Separators 
Packers 
Ete. 


The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Branch Offices: 
Great Falls, Mont. ' 
and Winnipeg, Oan. 


Representing 
Invincible Grain Cleaner Co. 
Silver Creek, N. Y. 














into every detail. 








Modern Flour Mills 


For forty years Wolf Company has devoted itself exclu- 
sively to the building of Flour, Corn and Feed Mills. 


Much of the progress in milling science and the improve- 
ments in milling machines is due to the life-blood infused 


The Model Test Mill is located 20 rods from the main 
factory. . It turns out 240 barrels of flour each day. This 
mill has been the laboratory for the practical and scien- 
tific development of modern mill machinery. 


Men of large business experience turn to Wolf Company 
for their complete new mills or to have their old mills 
remodeled, confident that the science and practical every- 
day milling experience is the best guarantee for solid, 
economic and high quality construction, 


If you contemplate building a new mill or remodeling 
your old mill, use, Wolf Service. 


THE WOLF COMPANY 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 
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LEADING MILLS OF ILLINOIS 


The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable and responsible. 
No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 
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NANSAS HARD 
DAILY CAPACITY 800 BBL. FLOUR-IO CARS FEED 
WHEAT PATENT CAIRO ILLINOIS WHEAT PATENT 
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Are You Using Established 1837 


’ ? 
Amco Dusting Flour: Highland Milling Co. 


Made from Rice and Corn. 
PRICE—QUALITY—SERVICE 


At these high prices of flour_it pays to investigate. Highland Ill 
9 . 
Write for particulars. 
Correspondence 
solicited. 


ANDREWS MILLING CO., ¥2i<.cce Chicago, Ill. 
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Our Chief Hobby 


Making Quality Flour from 
Choicest Soft Winter Wheat. 
“Where Quality is Paramount.” 


STEELEVILLE MILLING CO. 
Steeleville, Il. 


Ne 





A great army of 





flour buyers in east- [| | Saver’s Milling Co. 
| ern and southern territory ne ive hess 











have come to place abso- 
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|| lute confidence in the 

quality of our flour and the 
= shipping service from our mills. 
; We have their exclusive busi- 
ness because they realize that we are in 
{ a position to give them the finest flour— 
; : the quickest delivery—the lowest cost. 


| 
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Daddy Dollar —Favorite Cracker 
Extra Fancy Rye 


High Quality Flour 
vs. 
Expensive Selling Methods 


DADDY DOLLAR, hard spring wheat, FAVORITE 
CRACKER, soft winter wheat and EXTRA FANCY, 
pure white rye flours are milled for and sold to bakers 
exclusively. 


INA 


Bakers are not interested in expensive selling methods 
but in results obtained from flour in their bakeries. 
We find high quality in flour the best selling medium 


. i Sparks 


and this is the one we use. 
Milling Company 


Alton, I Terre Haute, Ind B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. 


Mill Capacity, 3,000 Barrels Daily Elevator Capacity, 650,000 Bushel Chicago Ill U S A 
+ J . > . 7 . 
Cable Address: “‘Eckhart’’ B. A. Eck#ART, President 
Capacity, 4,000 Barrels Daily 
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